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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS, 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


‘“*A remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, sober, cautious, refined, 
sensible.”’— Pall Mall. . 
‘Tt... . will confirm the belief that it depends upon Miss Wallis to attain, at a no distant fut 


thouchtt u 


iture, th 
first rank among European Novelists.’’—Morning Post. 


2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


‘Tt earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters 
- Atheneum. 





HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. py 
LE FREE. 


“The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos,” 
Scotsman. 


‘** A selection of short stories bound together by a common interest, in which ingenuity of plot and skilf 
execution promise much enjoyment for their readers.— Yorkshire Post. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. by E. Jenxiys. 


‘* A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram 
Truth. 


‘* Brilliant and powerful; . . . the most remarkable book of the author’s productions.’’— Morning Post, 
THE BASILISK. by H. P. SrepHens and WARHAM St. LEDGER. 
‘*The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 


Will tend to your edification ; And full of most startling sensation !’’—Pun 
“Tt is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr, Conway.’’—Atheneum, 


OLD INIQUITY. By PH@BE ALLEN, author of “ Gilmory,” 
“A Woodland Idyll,” ete. 
‘* Very interesting reading.’’—Bookseller. 


“An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure 
- Liverpool Daily Post, 


MEREVALE. By Mis. Jonn BRADSHAW, author of “ Roger North.” 


‘** Merevale’ is a pleasant, readable book . . . Exceedingly bright and clever.”—Saturday Re 
‘© A story of high merit.’ —Scotsman. 
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‘* A book full of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an old world flavou 
which many readers will appreciate.’’—Suturday Review, 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. S. Hicuens. 
**A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.”’—Fun. 
A WAYSIDE VIOLET. sy the Author of ‘“‘ Fair Faces and True Hearts,” 
Luck,” ete. 


‘** There are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.’’— Vhitehag 
Review. 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. py Hore sranrorp. 
“Simple in subject . . . Intense in treatment.’”’— Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. py J. &. Muppock. 


‘The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with fore 
and vigour.’’—Scotsman. 


. . . . . ° 4 4 : ] vif i f } 
**A very stirring tale; and Mr. Muddock has been especially successful in his thrilling incidents of | 
sea." —A cademy. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py «tno.” 
RURICK. By Annie Granv. 
** A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’”’— Morning Post. 


** Presents to us a capital picture of home-life in Russia in davs gone by.”—Court Journal. 
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ENGLISHMEN have a deeply-rooted love of sport, which may be 
‘ traced back to those remote days when the early Briton had to 
depend upon his skill in the chase for furnishing his larder. 
Modern civilisation and the repressive tendencies of a somewhat 
grandmotherly legislation have tended materially to modify this 
: spirit, but those potent influences combined have been powerless 
to crush it. Direct evidence of this was given a few days ago 
when the death of “Fred. Archer” was announced in a swift and 


[7 unexpected fashion. The measure of the popularity of the 
premier jockey of the age could then be gauged to a nicety; and 
it is not trespassing beyond the bounds of strict truth to say that 

n to 


the sudden demise of a prominent statesman or general would 
ull not have caused greater consternation, or have given rise to more 

widespread regret. It is not sufficient to say “that Archer was 

merely a jockey, and that as a jockey he was simply an excellent 

servant, who had done good both for his employers and himself, 
arte chiefly ‘the latter. In his brief and essentially meteoric career 
+a the deceased horseman had managed, certainly, to amass a 
princely fortune, which many saccenstal merchants might look 
upon with envy, but he had gone beyond that. He had raised 
the standard of his calling, profession, trade, or whatever it may 
be termed, in the estimation of the world, and had proved that 
it was possible to be both a jockey and a gentleman, a profes- 
sional rider and an honest man. Archer alway srode to win. To 
get first past “the post ” was his — and in pursuit of that 
hobby he amassed a fortune and lost his life. If he lost a race 
upon which he had set his mind he fretted like a spoiled child, 
VOL. XV. 4] 
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and many a thoroughbred has felt the painful inconvenience 
of his unswerving energy. Genius has been described as the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. Viewed in this light, Archer 
was a genius, for he never threw a chance away. His life was 
a continuous round of self-denial—a war against the flesh, and a 
bitter struggle with nature. In this combat the great Dame, as 
she always does in the long run, conquered. Wasted and weak 
in body, the man’s mind gave way, and in the throes of delirium 
he put an end to his life with a bullet. 

Brief as was his career, it was full of stirring incident ; in fact, 
a complete history of his life would be a history of the British 
turf for the last twenty years. Fred. Archer was born on the 
11th of January, 1857, at Prestbury, near Cheltenham. It may 
be said that he imbibed a love of racing with his mother’s milk, 
His father was a well-known steeplechase rider, and while young 
Fred. was still “puling in his nurse’s lap,” the elder Archer won 
a most sensational victory on the back of Little Charley, in the 
Liverpool Cup. The parent still lives, and though able to journey 
to Newmarket on the occasion of his son’s tragic death, he was 
too ill and overcome to attend the funeral ceremonies. All good 
horsemen, like good athletes, learn their first lessons early, when 
the limbs are supple and the mind ready to receive instruction. 
It is said that he won a pony race when but six years old, and 
that he was never happy out of the saddle. As his father took 
a delight in his son’s equine proclivities, this tendency was never 
checked, and the boy was allowed to amuse himself to the full 
of his bent. He thus learned to sit a horse so well that, when in 
the saddle, he seemed to be part of the animal, or, as Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has it, to be merely an extension of the muscles 
of the steed. He frequently followed the hounds over the Cots- 
wold Hills, and was particularly clever with the dry stone walls 
in the neighbourhood of the “ Seven Springs,” the source of the 
Thames. When he was only eleven years of age—namely, in the 
early part of 1868—he was apprenticed to Mr. "Matthew Dawson, 
the well-known Newmarket trainer. His indentures, viewed in 
the light of his subsequent performances, form very entertaining 
reading. He was apprenticed by the advice of Mr. La Terriere, 
of Cheltenham, himself a well-known gentleman rider, and the 
pupil very soon gave ev idence that the advice was sound. The 
rvegumen in Mr. Dawson’s model establishment was a very severe 
one, and well calculated to ground a boy in his work, and to 
bring to the front any good qualities he might have in him. The 
moral education of the boy s, too, was well looked after, and to the 
motherly care of Mrs. Daw son, Archer, doubtless, owes much ol 
the strict integrity which characterised him in after life. During 
the per iod of his ¢ appre nticeship Archer had to join with the other 
boys in the religious services, which were presided over by a paid 
chaplain. The deceased jockey often spoke in late years of the 
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happy hours he spent during his period of probation, and he 
treasured his indentures so much that he had them framed and 
hung them up in a place of honour in his house. 

Genius generally develops itself at an early age, and young 
Archer soon came to the front amongst the great company of 
aspiring horsemen serving their time with him. Of a naturally 
ready and cheerful disposition, his employer always found him 
willing to undertake any task. ‘The lad was fond of work, and the 
greatest trouble to him seemed to be idleness. Added to this he 
was bold and daring, and his pluck became a by-word amongst 
his comrades. No horse was too vicious or intractable for him to 
mount, and when once seated he could never be shaken off. This 
naturally pleased his master, who soon picked him out as a boy 
to be pushed forward. Encouraged by the preference shown him, 
the young Cheltonian lost no opportunity of showing his eagerness 
to deserve the good opinions manifested towards him. 

His first winning mount of note was over the old-fashioned and 
somewhat rustic racecourse at Chesterfield, where, in 1870, he 
rode Athol Daisy to victory, going to the scale at 6st. 5lb. He had, 
however, previously “sported silk” (to use a common phrase), in 
a handicap plate at the Newmarket Second October meeting of 
1869, when he rode Honaria, the property of his master. He did 
not, however, win on this occasion. In 1872 he rode Mr. Naylor’s 
Marmora in the Newmarket Handicap, and though he was beaten 


_by a neck, the eyes of racing men began to be opened to his 


qualifications as a rising jockey. His first notable triumph, when 
he fairly won his spurs as a light-weight jockey, occurred in the 
autumn of the same year. A three-year-old colt, named Salvanos, 
belonging to Mr. J. Radcliffe, who has since passed away, was 
entered in the Cesarewitch with a very light weight, as he had 
never done anything to place him in the category of either a useful 
or dangerous horse. Acher was chosen to ride in the place of 
another jockey, and right well he justified the trust reposed in him, 
for he soon steered his horse out of the ruck, and, amidst a scene 
of the greatest excitement, he rode home a very easy winner. 
Archer’s grand chance came in 1873, when poor Tom French died. 
This well-known rider was at that time head jockey to Lord Fal- 
mouth, and when he died from the effects of consumption, brought 
on by over wasting, he was buried in Newmarket Cemetery, and 
a stone placed over his grave commemorates the fact that a memo- 
nal was erected to him by his fellow-jockeys. At this time such 
horsemen as Fordham, Chaloner, Custance, Cannon, and the two 
Usbornes were riding, and it was no small thing for a man to come 
tothe front in such company. That he did come through the crowd, 
however, is now a matter of history. In the spring of 1874 Archer 
Won the Lincoln Handicap upon the back of Tomahawk, over a 
course on which he has many a time since distinguished himself in 
Minor races. It was in that year, when the subject of this sketch 
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was seventeen years old, that he commenced his long career of turf 
triumphs in the service of Lord Falmouth, beginning by steering 
Atlantic to victory in the Two Thousand Guineas, and beating 
such horses as Ecossais and Reverberation. This achievement 
confirmed Lord Falmouth in the opinion he had formed, that 
Archer was the legitimate and fitting successor of Tom French. 
His noble owner never swerved in the good opinion he had formed 
of young Archer, and the favourite jockey did yeoman service 
for that esteemed nobleman, who has been fittingly described 
as the greatest ornament the turf has ever seen. In the red 
cap and “magpie” jacket of Lord Falmouth Fred. Archer's chief 
achievements were gained, and though, after the retirement of 
his noble patron, he rode many distinguished horses to victory 
in the black-and-yellow of the Duke of W estminster, he 
always seemed most closely associated with the black-and- 
white. 

To attempt to describe “ Archer’s mounts ” from his seventeen- 
year-old performances to his last melancholy ride on Tommy 
Tittlemouse at Lewes this autumn, would mean the reproduc- 
tion of a racing guide, for his name simply bristles on the pages 
of ‘‘ Ruff’s”” annual volume wherever one opens it. His name 
was gradually noised abroad until it became a household word. 
He was called the “ Tinman,’ the “ Wonder,” and other pet names 
by: his admirers, whose name was legion. Enthusiastic musicians 
wrote waltzes, mazurkas, gallops, and quadrilles in honour of his 
name; and amateur poets invoked the muse to give him praise 
in swinging rhyme, or halting blank verse. Stable boys and 
young men “of “hor sey” proclivi ities copied his style of dress, and 
hatters and hosiers pandered to the demand by producing Archer 
hats, or Archer ties, and even Archer socks. In course of 
time people outside regular turf circles began to recognise the 
fact that it would be remunerative to follow the chances of the 
rising and apparently invincible young horseman, and each time 
Archer rode the public money flowed in to the bookmakers 
literally in streams to back his mounts. This had the effect ot 
making him frequently such a warm favourite that the “ market 
price” was restricted to very short odds indeed. As a conse- 
quence, the stable connections often found it necessary to resort 
to “innocent” tricks of the childlike nature attributed to th 
“Heathen Chinee,” in order to get a chance of backing their can- 
didate at a reasonable fioure before the public rush came. Ii 
did not matter what sort of a horse Archer rode, his admirers 
followed the “ mount,” and occasionally got their fingers severely 
bitten. Of late years the rage for followi ing the “Tinman | 
considerably abated ; but to the ‘ast there were people who would 
stake their money upon him or not bet at all. This year aby 
one who had invested £10 upon each mount of the favourite 
jockey would have lost a considerable sum of money. The 
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following short» table will give some idea of the way in which 
Archer must have worked. He rode 


Year. Mounts. Wins. 
1870 : ; ; ; : LD 2 
1871 ' \ : ; ; tO 3 
1872 : ‘ ‘ . : 180 27 
1873 : : ’ . ; 122 107 
187- ‘ : ; ; ; 530 147 
1875 ; ; ‘ ‘ . 605 172 
1876, ‘ . . . 662 207 
1877 7 ; ; P . 602, ‘ y ; . 218 
1878 ‘ ; ‘ ; ,. Oe . , : ; . 229 
1879 ‘ , ; , , ee i , i i 199 
1880s, ' ‘ y , Bee... ; : : me 
1881] ‘ , , ’ . o82 . ; , ; . 219 
1882. : , , te. , , , . 20 
1883 ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 631 : : ‘ ‘ . ao 
1884 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » (os ‘ , : . 241 
1885 : : ‘ , , Cen « ; : F . 2 
1886 : ; ; ; » Wan « i ‘ , . re 


Thus, in the sixteen years he was before the public as a rider, he 
had no fewer than 8,064 mounts, out of which he won 2,760 
times. His busiest year was the season of 1885, when he rode 
667 times for 246 wins, the nearest approach to those figures 
being in 1876, when he rode 662 times with 207 wins. In 1880 
there is a great falling off in the numbers, and this is to be 
accounted for by the fact that he was severely bitten in the arm 
—savaged, in fact—by a bad-tempered brute named Muley Edris, 
who has long since gone the way of all (horse) flesh. The 
injuries to the arm were so severe that it was a long time before 
Archer recovered. 

What a splendid record Archer’s is! No man has ever come 
within a measurable distance of it. His performances in the 
saddle include five Derby victories—Silvio, Bend Or, Iroquois, 
Melton, and latterly Ormonde (Bend Or’s son). His victory on 
Bend Or will never be forgotten by those who saw it. He 
seemed literally to lift the horse past Robert the Devil, who was 
Winning easily, just as they got to the winning post. Four 
victories stand to his name in the record of the Oaks and six in 
the St. Leger, the latter list being headed by the ever-green name 
of Silvio. He came in first four times for the Two Thousand, 
twice for the One Thousand. In the two-year-old list he was 
even more successful, for his name figures seven times in the 
Champagne Stakes, three in succession, eight in the Clearwell 
Stakes, and six each in the Richmond and Woodcote Stakes. 
Such a record as this would of itself stamp the man as being 
at the head of his profession. In the greater field of handi- 
caps, however, he has been equally as successful. His victories 
here embraced five in the City and Suburban, which is run for 
over the same course as the Derby; Archer, in fact, was well- 
nigh invincible over this classic turf. Though he has scored 
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twice in the Cesarewitch—once on the famous “double event” Rose. 
bery—he never caught the eye of the judge in the Cambridge- 
shire, the sister race. This was always a sore point with him, 
and the keen disappointment he experienced last month, when 
he was just beaten by a head by Sailor Prince, a rank outsider, 
was, in the opinion of many persons, conducive to the depression 
which finally led him to take his own life. He had “ wasted” 
and trained himself to ride St. Mirin in this race as he had never 
wasted before, and to be beaten by a head when victory seemed 
well within his grasp was very galling. He never rode the 
winner of the Chester Cup, nor could he score at any time in the 
Goodwood Stakes or Cup. The time-honoured Northumberland 
Plate fell to his lot but once, and that was on Barcaldine in 1883 
after the glories of the “ Pitman’s Derby” had passed away. 
With the few exceptions named, however, Archer’s name will be 
found enrolled in the history of every chief race annually decided 
in this country. He was unquestionably the greatest jockey ever 
known. He was a perfect horseman, and at the same time a 
good judge of the value of a racehorse. It was said that he could 
tell exactly what a horse could do directly he placed his legs over 
it. One thing is certain. He knew how to get every ounce out 
of a thoroughbred when he wanted it, and this faculty of using 
up his steed gave him the reputation of being cruel. He was not 
so hard or persevering a rider in his later days as in the earlier 
part of his career, when his mania for winning was simply 
insatiable. In his more matured years, if he saw he had little 
chance of getting well in front, he would not punish a horse by 
driving it into second or third place, and so calling the attention 
of handicappers to its merits. 

Fred. Archer was one of those men so rare to find who could 
do what the horse-loving Yorkshire folks call “carry corn.’ 
Success, to pursue the simile, did not make him kick over the 
traces. He was not spoilt by success. Gentlemanly and courte- 
ous, and quiet in his attire, he fulfilled none of the conditions 
supposed to be requisite in the racing man of the stage, and he 
might have passed anywhere as a bank clerk, or well-to-do 
stockbroker. He was tall and slender, painfully pinched in the 
waist, and slightly bent in the back. His complexion was pale, 
his hair dark and arranged with neatness, and his eyes always 
looked you straight in the face. His mouth was somewhat 
peculiar in shape, and his upper teeth rather prominent, 4 
feature early seized upon by caricaturists when they wished to 
delineate the “great jockey.” The deceased horseman was 
a man of consummate skill, fertility of resource, and wonderful 
nerve. Danger or possible danger never troubled him. He 
saw only the winning post. His finest achievements were 
effected under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, and many 
are the stories told of his tricky fashion of getting through 
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a ruck of horses when he was shut in apparently in hopeless 
fashion. He was particularly fond of getting round corners 
smartly, and in this he probably had no living equal, especially 
at Tattenham Corner, and over the awkward Manchester course. 
He occasionally gave the starter a great deal of trouble, but was 
too clever to trespass too far over the line. In the end, how- 
ever, he always had his own way, and secured the position 
he coveted. In hugging the rails on the inside turn he has over 
and over again held his life in his hands. 

In his early days of riding he was so slightly built that he 
often had to carry as much as two and three stone of dead weight, 
but as age crept upon him his daily study was to keep below his 
normal bodily weight of ten stone. To effect this, he had to go 
through shocking privations, in the way of sweating, starving, and 
physicking. For the first-named purpose he had special Turkish 
baths built at his private residence, while the chief piece of furni- 
ture in his library was a pair of very sensitive scales. He would 
exist for a whole day upon a bunch of grapes, or a single piece 
of dry toast and a glass of champagne. Of this treacherous wine 
he was particularly fond, but he would touch none but the very 
best brands. He declared that it kept him alive without in any 
way interfering with his weight. It must not, however, be 
inferred that his table was niggardly. On the contrary, it was 
always supplied in bountiful fashion, for he was a grand host. 
His self-denial was marvellous, for when he must have been 
simply ravenous with hunger, he would preside at his table 
surrounded by the most tempting viands, and yet merely munch 
a dry biscuit or his hard-burnt toast. When the pangs of hunger 
got almost past the power of man to resist the temptation to 
eat, he would adjourn to his library, test his weight on his trusty 
scales, shake his head at the last obstinate pound which refused 
to “come off,” and then retire to bed to be out of the way of the 
savoury smell from the kitchen. Nature, however, rebelled against 
this treatment, and the punishment came swiftly and suddenly. 
The last straw that broke the camel’s back was his attempt to 
get down to 8st. 61b., to ride St. Mirin in the Cambridgeshire. 
He felt it was his last chance to win that event, and he had made 
up his mind to doit, at whatever cost. He rode, but did not win. 
On the contrary, he was a wreck, nerveless, dispirited, and utterly 
without stamina. In this condition he went to Brighton and 
Lewes, and suffered exposure on the bleak Downs, in a thin 
shirt and silk jacket, with a pair of hunting breeches. The 
inevitable chill followed, and the fever demon seized upon a 
frame ill prepared to withstand its ravages. The rest of the 
story is too fresh in the mind to need repetition. 

Archer’s income was naturally large. His earnings were 
enormous; while the presents of his pleased patrons were 
princely. He was always a careful, saving man, with few vices 
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and a small share of extravagances. Charity, however, was by 
no means lacking in his composition, and many a brother jockey 
has to thank him for timely help of which the outside world knows 
nothing. Without ostentation and in no grudging spirit he 
subscribed liberally to local institutions, and he never forgot a 
favour rendered. ‘This is one pleasing trait in his record which, 
as poor little Jo in “ Bleak House” demanded of Snagsby, should 
be “writ werry large,” for Archer, like all successful men, had 
numerous detractors. In his turf career he was like Cesavr’s 
wife, above suspicion. His desire to win was so keen that even 
had he been naturally disposed to run crooked, that feeling would 
have kept him straight. He enjoyed the unbounded confidence 
of his employers, and was equally trusted by the public. 

The greatest event in Fred. Archer’s life was his marriage in 
1883 to Miss Nellie Dawson, daughter of John Dawson, the 
famous trainer. This event took place at All Saints’ Church, 
Newmarket, and the day was celebrated as a general holiday. 
Lord Hastings contributed an ox, which was roasted whole, and 
with a thousand loaves, and a thousand pints of beer, contributed 
by the bridegroom, distributed to the poor who held high holiday. 

Unfortunately his married life was destined to be brief. A son 
was born in January of the following year, but this little blossom 
withered in the bud. On the 7th of November the famous jockey 
rode the Duchess of Montrose’s Thebais and won the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup, and when he returned to scales, a telegram was 
placed in his hands, informing him that he was the father of a 
little daughter. This new life, however, was dearly bought, for 
it caused the sacrifice of that of the mother. Heart-stricken 
with grief Archer was nearly beside himself, but a faithful friend 
induced him to pay a visit to America. In the rich and ever- 
changing scenery of that wonderful country he forgot many of 
his troubles, and returned to England restored in health, bodily 
and mental. His little daughter, who is now two years old, 
inherits the greater portion of his vast wealth. The father's 
suicide—if that painful name can be applied to the ravings of 
fever—took place almost on the anniversary of his wife’s death. 
The scene at his funeral will not readily be forgotten, if only for 
the wealth of floral tributes sent from every part of the country, 
even from Sandringham. Several of the wreaths came from 
France, where the subject of this brief sketch was exceedingly 
popular. He had frequently visited Paris, and while there had 
ridden the winners of many of the chief French races. 

The house Archer had built for himself at Newmarket was fit 
for the residence of a ncbleman, and was furnished like the 
mansion of a prince. It stood, however, in a bleak and cheerless 
situation, and the owner never really liked it after the decease 
of his wife. Internally it was rich in presents and equine 
portraits, for the deceased was passionately fond of horses. 
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Portraits of every winner of note he had ridden found a place on 
his walls. 

His death will be a loss to the turf, for his integrity was 
a model for other jockeys. Had he, however, taken the advice of 
his friends, and retired at the end of last season from the active 
work of riding at low weights, or have taken to cross-country 
work, he might have still been alive. If the lesson of his death, 
however, be taken to heart by our chief turf authorities, and the 
pernicious system of feather-weight handicapping abolished, the 
painful sacrifice of his life will not have been in vain. 


ALFRED ALLISON, 















































THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 





I. 


THE protection of persons and property and the preservation of 
public order and individual freedom has for generations been 
entrusted to the police in this and other civilised countries. So 
important are its functions, and so directly and continuously do 
they affect all classes of the community, that whatever is reason- 
ably advocated or performed to increase the efficiency of the 
service and any of its branches is regarded with much concern by 
those to whom they relate. . 

No civil force in the world has so many national and private 
interests to protect, and such multifarious, intricate, and delicate 
duties to discharge, as the Metropolitan Police. It is important, 
therefore, that the public should be informed of the more essential 
facts respecting the constitution, required work, and services 
rendered, of this great executive power, and how it should be 
reformed, 

Now, while a considerable amount of this information has been 
furnished by the quarterly reviews, monthly periodicals, and 
newspapers, I regret to say, after carefully examining all the 
important literature on the subject, and obtaining much additional 
knowledge relating to the force from members of different ranks 
in this and other police services, that even the aggregate amount 
of the facts and statements communicated in a readable form do 
not convey anything like a sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
satisfy the reasonable requirements of the public. I will conse- 
quently endeavour to supply this omission to some material 
extent. As the task is a difficult one, I fear my shortcomings 1n 
this effort will be both numerous and considerable. It is only 
undertaken, however, on account of the general desire which has 
long been manifested, both by the police and the public, to have 
much fuller information on the subject of this article. 

Previous to 1830, when the police of the metropolis, as esta- 
blished by a statute passed in 1829, commenced work, the 
guardianship of this district was defective and disgraceful in the 
extreme. The criminals, rogues, and vagabonds had gained the 
upper hand of the wheezy and decrepid watchmen called 
“ Charlies,” to whom the protection of the metropolis was almost 
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entirely entrusted. Each watchman was provided with a staff, 
which he frequently thumped on the pavement as he walked, and 
with a loud voice called out the hour and the state of the 
weather. By these means and the rays from his large lantern 
his whereabouts were known by the thieves, who often on this 
account escaped capture. These helpless pseudo-protectors often 
fell asleep for hours in the watch-boxes which were provided for 
them, and were occasionally roused from their snooze by these 
receptacles being overturned by the young bloods and “Tom and 
Jerry” men of the period. As the protection of the metropolis 
was divided into small jurisdictions, independent of each other, 
and having conflicting interests, there was a lack of unity of 
action in the preservation of order. Some districts in the metro- 
politan area were without protection, including Deptford which, 
though containing 20,000 inhabitants in 1828, was: then without 
a single policeman or watchman. In the City of London, the 


police of which is under the control of its corporation, the old — 


watchmen were retained for its defence at night up to 1839. 

By the Metropolitan Police Act of 1829, which was passed by 
the special efforts of Sir Robert Peel, the protection of the 
metropolis by watchmen was discontinued. Power was given to 
establish a new police officer for this and the surrounding 
districts, and to appoint two magistrates to conduct the business 
of the office under the direction of the Home Secretary. These 
justices of the peace, who were by another statute in 1839 
styled the Commissioners of the Police of the {Metropolis, were 
reduced to one. In 1856 two assistant commissioners were 
appointed, and a third one in 1884. 

It is provided in the original Act of this police force that 
Westminster and parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent were to 
be formed into an area to be called the Metropolitan District, and 
a force for the whole district was to be appointed. Regulations 
were to be made by the two magistrates referred to for the 
management of the police, subject to the approbation of the 
Home Secretary. These justices were also empowered to 
suspend or dismiss policemen. Provision was also made for the 
appointment of a receiver to receive all moneys applicable to, 
and to contract for, any land and buildings for the purposes of 
this statute. 

The wages, allowances, and rewards to the police were to be 
regulated by the Home Secretary. For the expense of the 
police a rate was to be levied on all persons liable to the poor 
rate of not exceeding 8d. in the pound in any year. By Order 
in Council, any parish or place within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross, might be added to the police district. Such are the main 
provisions of the Act for the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police. This has since been greatly reformed, and the radius of 
the police district extended by, and under the provisions of, 
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subsequent statutes, and particularly that of 1839. Under 
that Act the river Thames was directed to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Police in, or adjoining to, the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Berkshire, Essex, and Kent, and 
the City of London and its liberties, and in and on the creeks, 
inlets, and waters, docks, wharves, quays, and adjacent launching 
places. 

The total number of persons belonging to the Metropolitan 
Police force on January Ist last were 13,289; consisting of two 
district superintendents, one chief superintendent of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, twenty-four divisional superintendents, 
637 inspectors, 1,119 sergeants, and 11,506 constables. The 
force is governed by the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, who is appointed by, and takes his directions from, the 
Home Secretary. Immediately under the Commissioner in 
command are three assistant commissioners and five chief 
constables. On the retirement of Mr. Howard Vincent from the 
directorship of the Criminal Investigation Department in 1884 
the office was discontinued, but similar functions are now dis- 
charged by one of the assistant commissioners. There were for 
some years four district superintendents, but as these offices were 
not of sufficient importance to the force, the two vacancies which 
occurred in them were not filled up. Four chief constable- 
ships have very recently been substituted for them so far as the 
divisions are concerned, while one has been formed in connection 
with the Criminal Investigation Department. The force also 
has a receiver, a legal adviser, a superintending surgeon, two 
surveyors, and about thirty Civil Service clerks engaged in the 
Commissioners’ and Receiver’s offices. 

The Metropolitan Police district has an area of nearly seven 
hundred square miles. It includes, exclusive of the city of 
London, the entire county of Middlesex and those parishes in the 
southern boundary of Hertfordshire, on the south-west of Essex, 
on the north-west of Kent, and along the north of Surrey, which 
are within the fifteen mile radius of Charing Cross. The district 
is allotted into twenty land divisions, indicated by letters of the 
alphabet, and one on the Thames. The inner divisions vary from 
nearly a square mile to two or three, while some of the exterior 
divisions have about eighty square miles of ground. Each divi- 
sion, which is under the control of a superintendent, is distributed 
into sub-divisions according to local requirements. All the latter 
are provided with station houses, and the force within it are 
under the charge of sometimes two and sometimes four inspectors, 
who take duty in turns. The subdivisions are further divided 
into sections, and the latter into beats. Each beat is an allotted 
space to be patrolled by a constable, and the beats in each section 
are under the charge of a sergeant who reports to the inspectors 
of the subdivision the events which occur therein, and how the 
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men discharge their duties. All the constables are marched from . 
the station house under the control of a sergeant to their respec- 
tive beats. As a check upon the duties of the sergeants in their 
sections, these are inspected day and night by the inspectors. 
The latter officials, who receive directions from, and make their 
reports to the superintendent, are responsible for the general con- 
duct and good order of the sergeants and constables under them. 
It is also expected that they will be competent and ready to give 
proper instructions to their subordinates on all subjects relating 
to their duty. The inspectors are responsible also for the pre- 
servation of due order at the station houses, and the safety and 
proper treatment of persons in custody therein. They have also 
the responsible duties of taking and refusing charges, bailing per- 
sons in custody, and the despatch of a contingent of police in 
emergencies. Their work is hard, and their hours of duty are 
generally longer than those of section sergeants and constables. 
There are four inspectors attached to each large station, two upon 
day and two upon night duty, while in the minor stations two 
inspectors and two station sergeants do the work,—one in each 
rank together. No special rules are laid down for the general 
duties.of the superintendents, these are left to their discretion ; 
but they generally acquit themselves creditably in the discharge 
of such, while some are very active in patrolling their divisions 
on frequent occasions every month both night and day. 

Day duty is divided into four watches of four hours each, and 
the night into one watch, from 10 p.m. till6 AM. The sergeants 
and constables are, however, obliged to be at the station house 
from which they start for the beats about a quarter of an hour 
previously. There is in each division a reserve of selected men, 
consisting of about thirty to forty. They are in charge of an 
inspector and several sergeants, according to the number of con- 
stables, and carry out special duties without resorting to the 
other members of the division. They are sent to Her Majesty’s 
drawing-rooms, levées, state balls, race meetings, ete. As they 
must be temperate, smart, and men of good conduct, selection 
for this branch of the service is highly appreciated. They are, 
also, a little better remunerated. Mounted police are stationed 
at Hyde Park, and in all outer subdivisions for patrolling 
the country districts, whereby they can better prevent crime © 
and follow offenders. The men for this duty, of which there are 
about two hundred, have generally received cavalry training. 
There appears, however,-to be an insufficient number of them, 
according to the evidence taken before the committee on the riots 
in the metropolis in February last, and the necessity for their in- 
crease has been recommended. ‘There are excellent reserve stables 
in the A Division, at which young horses for the force are broken 
in, and sick horses sent for treatment, and which include those 
used for despatch carts and vans. 
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The duties which the divisional members of the Metropolitan 
Police have to perform are very numerous and diverse, including 
the prevention of robberies, the arrest of criminals, betting and 
gaming, cruelty to animals, disorderly houses, dangerous per- 
ormances, fraudulent removal of goods, the sale of unwholesome 
food and poisons, illegal brawls, the breaking of close seasons for 
birds and fish, straying dogs and those supposed to be mad, the 
violation of cattle plague orders, the enforcement of the payment 
of the dog-tax, the abatement of smoke nuisances, the case of 
keeping explosive substances, the preservation of good order in 
places of amusement, assistance at fires, aiding the injured in 
street accidents, facilitating the recovery of lost or stolen pro- 
perty, the management of street traffic, the quelling of mob and 
other disturbances, the execution of magistrates’ warrants and 
summonses, the maintenance of good order in houses and places 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and inquiries and 
notices as to all kinds of licenses, renewals, and transfers, the 
. licensing of public carriages and their proprietors, drivers, and 
conductors ; the regulation of the laws for regulating common 
lodging-houses, pawnbrokers, marine-store dealers, pedlars, and 
chimney-sweepers, and a great variety of other duties. In the 
discharge of these the police have to do with habitual criminals, 
vagabonds, roughs, various drunken and disorderly people, as 
well as with highly respectable persons. 

Three leading reports are submitted every morning from every 
subdivision to the superintendent of each division. These are 
embodied into three divisional returns at the central station and 
sent to Scotland Yard. They are (1) The Morning State, (2) The 
Morning Report of Occurrences, and (3) The Morning Report of 
Crime. The first of these documents gives particular information 
concerning the strength and duties of the division and what 
members of it are at present sick, hurt, on duty, on sick leave, on 
leave, and who are detached and suspended, and in the country 
without pay ; the number of members of the division, the rate of 
pay, the number of horses fit for duty, and the results of special 
inquiries, etc. The Morning Report of Occurrences has on the front 
the names of all police reported for misconduct, and the result; 
while on the back there is an account of all occurrences, accidents, 
fires, etc., during the previous twenty-four hours. The Morning 
Report of Crime gives an account of the felonies and misde- 
meanours committed in the division during the same time. 

Orders are printed and issued daily from Scotland Yard to 
all the divisions. The majority of these refer to events of the 
hour. Some affect particular divisions, while others are of a 
permanent character, and apply to the whole of the police 
district. These orders, in almost all matters of detail, form the 
practice of the police, when not specially stated by Acts ol 
Parliament. 
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II. 


One of the main operations of the police of the metropolis is 
the repression and detection of crime. To effect these objects, 
and especially the latter, many members of the force are obliged 
to act secretly, and to acquire information by deceit and 
stratagem. Much tact is required for this purpose, which often 
necessitates the police to pretend to be on friendly, and some- 
times confidential, terms with criminals, who the former pay for 
facts notified which cause, or are likely to result in, the arrest of 
offenders. The Governments of many first and second-class 
Powers adopt this procedure, which is an essential part of police 
administration. To be efficient, however, it requires close super- 
vision and extremely careful regulations as to the manner in 
which it is practised. | 

The detection of criminals has been greatly facilitated in the 
metropolis and the provinces by statute-law, which compels con- 
victs who are liberated on license and persons sentenced to police 
supervision to report themselves at short intervals to the police 
authorities in the districts wherein they reside. Crime is also 
greatly prevented and the capture of criminals much facilitated 
by the compulsory photography of notorious prisoners shortly 
before leaving gaol, in pursuance of the Prevention of Crimes 
Act of 1871. The visiting by the police at prisons of persons on 
remand and for trial, and an improved system of communication 
between police forces of the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, 
and Continental and American nationalities, have materially 
contributed to the same result. Extradition treaties with foreign 
nations and the Fugitive Offenders’ Act have likewise operated 
for a, similar purpose. 

The secret service for the detection of crime by the Metropoli- 
tan Police is entrusted to members appointed to entirely engage 
init. This branch of the force, which was first established in 
1842, merely contained two inspectors and six sergeants, and 
formed the detective department. Additions were, however, 
made to it from time to time until in 1869 it was headed by a 
superintendent, and had three chief and three ordinary inspec- 
tors, and six first and thirteen second-class sergeants. The de- 
partment was greatly augmented and improved in that year by 
the appointment of police to act as detectives in the divisions 
of the Metropolitan Police district, and no less than twenty 
Sergeants and one hundred and six first-class constables were 
appointed as divisional detectives in plain clothes. Con- 
sequent upon bad supervision of the detective department, 
indifferent interchange of information, weak cohesion between 
the several parts of the secret service, and the bribery and 
corruption which was proved against three of its leading 
members, the department was reformed in March 1878, 
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and its title changed into that of the Criminal -Investigation 
Department. The new establishment was placed under the im- 
mediate control and guidance of a director. Mr. Howard Vincent 
was appointed to this post, but since his resignation the office has 
not been filled up, but similar duties are now performed by Mr, 
Munro, one of the assistant commissioners, who succeeded Mr. 
Vincent as the practical head of the department. The subordi- 
nate officers and men now comprising the Scotland Yard branch 
consist of Mr. Williamson, one of the recently-appointed chief- 
constables, one superintendent, four chief and three first-class 
inspectors, and about twenty second-class inspectors. The local 
branch contains an inspector to each division, called the local 
inspector, and about one hundred and fifty sergeants and a 
hundred constables or patrols of different classes. The Scotland 
Yard branch of criminal investigations contains men of greater 
intelligence and competency, and far more qualified to engage in 
making intricate inquiries than their local brethnen, the more 
expert. of whom are promoted to the higher division. In the 
higher branch several of the officers are acquainted with foreign 
languages, an accomplishment which is very appreciable when it 
is remembered that the criminal and desperate foreigners who 
assemble in the metropolis are sufficiently numerous to fill a 
large city. The Criminal Investigation Department is mostly 
recruited from volunteers who are called for in police orders 
from the uniform members, and are recommended by their super- 
intendents. Promotion is by merit. 

The convict office in Scotland Yard forms part of the depart- 
ment. It is under a chief inspector. Classified albums of the 
photographs and marks of all discharged convicts on license and 
persons under police supervision in England are kept at this 
office. The antecedents of those living in the Metropolitan Police 
district are also entered in supervision registers, as well as those 
particulars coricerning their conduct during the currency of their 
license or supervision as are obtainable in the personae visits 
which they make. 

Individuals under remand or awaiting trial in the Metropoli- 
tan and City Police districts are visited at prisons by selected 
warders from metropolitan gaols and police from each division for 
the identification of any person who has previously been con- 
victed. Persons recognised as of this class have their previous 
convictions proved against them. 

One great disadvantage to which London detective officers are 
subject i is that they are ‘too well known by their appearance and 
mannerism, not only to criminals, but to the dangerous classes 
who mostly become such. 

On the other hand, it is stated that a Parisian detective, who 
cannot so disguise himself that his oldest friend could not recog- 
nise him, is not considered to be worthy of his post. The system 
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of espionage prevalent in Paris renders this non-recognition 
necessary, but such a method would not be tolerated in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Criminal Investigation Department is often unjustly cen- 
sured for unpreventible failings in the discovery of crime, but is 
comparatively seldom commended by the public for the praise- 
worthy services it has rendered. It inquires into thousands of 
cases for Government departments, and Indian, colonial, provin- 
cial, and foreign police; and increases the arrests of notorious 
criminals by well and systematically notifying them to the police 
of other forces. The number of criminals arrested by this depart- 
ment annually, compared with those by the uniform branch of the 
Metropolitan Police force, in proportion to the number of members 
in each, is strong evidence of the utility of the former, and this is 
strengthened by the records of the commendations of its members 
by judges and magistrates, and the rewards which they have 
received for special merit. 

Many appreciable services devolve upon the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department in connection with extradition and fugitive 
criminals. The members of this service are sent to all parts of 
the world for the arrest of offenders, and nearly always succeed 
in their mission. Much good is done also by the department in. 
co-operating, more or less, with the several societies for the- 
assistance of discharged prisoners. 

It appears, however, questionable whether the detective 
strength of the Metropolitan Police would not be increased in 
connection with immense financial frauds, by the appointment of 
a few persons of a far greater general knowledge and of higher 
social status than any of the present members of the department. 
When we read of so many escapes by scientific thieves with a 
large amount of valuable property, stolen under the most artful 
means, we cannot help thinking that expert robbery has advanced 
at a greater ratio than skill in its prevention and the arrest of 
those who engage in it. If, therefore, three or four special detec- 
tives, possessed of the highest qualifications to contend with these 
criminals, were appointed, the efficiency of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department might be enhanced, and especially if such 
persons were selected from the most eligible men who could be 
found for this purpose, whether belonging to a police force or not. 

Other departments in Scotland Yard in which police are 
employed are, the Commissioners’ office, the executive branch, the 
public carriage branch, the common lodging-house branch, and 
the lost property branch. The majority of the members of the 
loree who are not engaged in any of the foregoing departments, 
or in divisional duty, are employed in Government and other 
public departments, and the remainder by public companies and 

private individuals. Most of the police in Government occupa- 
ion are in the service of the Admiralty and War Office authorities 
VOL, xy. 42 
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in protecting the dockyards and military stations under the 
control of these departments. Many of these special policemen 
have recently been employed by the Home Office in relation to 
the dynamite outrages. Among other Government and public 
departments who employ the Metropolitan Police are the Houses 
of Parliament, the Inland Revenue Office, the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, the Museum of Science and Arts, South 
Kensington, the Post Office, ete. 

The remuneration which the Metropolitan Police receive for 
their services varies very much even in the same ranks. The 
salary of the Commissioner is £1,500 a year, and an allowance of 
£309 18s. 5d. for house rent at £300 per annum, and income tax 
thereon. He also receives an allowance of £63 a year for the 
keep of a horse, and £300 per annum for travelling expenses in 
visiting H.M. dockyards and military stations. The salaries of 
each of the three assistant commissioners are £800 per annum, 
while each has a yearly allowance of £300 for house rent, and 
two £150 a year for travelling expenses in visiting the above- 
mentioned dockyards and military stations. The receiver obtains 
£1,200, and the legal adviser £1,000 a year. The salaries of 
the two late district superintendents were £800 a year each. 
The same amount, or nearly so, may be paid to the five chief 
constables who have recently been created. The chief surgeon 
reeeives £600 per annum, and the twenty-five clerks in the 
Commissioners’ and Receivers’ offices from £90 to £800 per annum. 
One acting and one assistant surveyor are paid salaries varying 
from £260 to £600 per annum. 

The late Chief Superintendent of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, who has recently been made a chief constable, was 
paid asalary of £650, and £15 per annum in lieu of uniform. 
The twenty-four divisional superintendents receive salaries and 
allowances varying from £300 to £475, and £11 a year each for 
uniform clothing. To four of these superintendents i is paid a good 
service allowance of £25 each. ' 

Of the inspectors, three attached to the Criminal Investigation 
Department are paid from £320 to £350. Nine other inspectors, 
not engaged in ordinary divisional duty, receive from £200 to 
£275. "Twenty-two chief inspectors of divisions are paid £100 
each, 550 from £117 to £187, and 35 from £88 to £99. Clothing 
or money allowance instead of such is found or given to them. 
The allowance to officers of the Criminal Inv estigation Department 
is £15 a year, to those engaged at the Royal Palaces, £12 10s, 
and to other officers £10 per annum. Two of the sergeants re- 
ceive a payment of £156, three of £151, six of £146, five of £140, 
176 from £100 to £130, and 918 from £88 to £99. In the 
constables’ pay 66 obtain £83, 42 £80, 4,823 £78, and 6,575 £62 
to £75. Clothing is found for each sergeant and constable, or 
money allowance in lieu of it at the rate of £10 and £5 per 
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annum. Married men living out of police-stations receive 4d. per 
week instead of coals, and single men 34d. Bachelors living in 
stations receive 40 lbs. of coal weekly in winter, and 20 lbs. in 
summer, and married men 40 lbs. all the year round. 

The police employed on special duty have allowances in 
addition to their remuneration, which varies from 2s. to 19s. 
per week. The greater portion of these allowances is paid by 
those who employ them. There are also 20 inspectors, 77 
sergeants, and 727 constables in the reserve force, and these receive 
a weekly allowance of 4s., 3s., and 1s. 6d. each respectively. 

For extraordinary diligence and meritable actions, rewards are 
cranted out of the Police Fund. Ifa judge or a stipendiary 
magistrate recommends a policeman for particular merit, or for a 
reward, it may either be a money payment direct from the Com- 
missioner, or an entry upon the officer’s “ defaulter sheet” of a 


commendation to be remembered in connection with his advance- _ 


ment. These rewards are an inducement for promoting those by 
whom they are gained. On all proper grounds the Commissioner 
permits gratuities to the police from private persons on the 
circumstances being reported to him. Before they submit their 
recommendations regarding them superintendents should be 
allowed to satisfy themselves from inquiry that no direct or 
indirect solicitation has been made to the person by whom 
the present has been made. As the services rendered in favour 
of persons by members of the Criminal Investigation Department 
is more pecuniarily recognised than those of the street-duty 
police, one-fourth of the gratuities received by the detectives 
is deducted in favour of the General Reward Fund. 

All promotions up to the rank of superintendent are made from 
the next lower rank. When vacancies occur the best qualified 
men in all respects are recommended to the Commissioner for 
the appointments, but seniority of service is duly considered. 
Before being promoted thereto the men must pass a satisfactory 
educational examination before the Civil Service Commission. 
Various subjects for examination and different standards of merit 
are provided for each class. 

Elementary education lessons are given at section houses 
weekly to those sergeants and constables who require it by 
a schoolmaster paid out of the Imperial funds. It is compulsory 
for men of these ranks to receive the instruction until they obtain 
a certificate from the schoolmaster of being able to read, write, 
and cypher to the extent of the first three rules. 

Punishments are inflicted upon the police for breaches of 
discipline of different degrees of severity. For ordinary and 
trivial cases of misconduct, the general course is for the super- 
intendent to reprimand and caution in the first instance. Upon a 
repetition of the offence a small fine of about 1s. is inflicted. The 
first time, however, that a constable is proved to have been drunk 
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on duty the fine is 5s., with a reprimand, while a second occur- 
rence of this misconduct usually costs the offender two days’ 
ay. 
" Tt is seldom that intoxication during duty is found in the ranks 
above that of the constables. Ifa sergeant or inspector is guilty 
of it he would be likely to be reduced in grade, even for the first 
occurrence, unless his previous conduct was exceptionally good. 

When a serious charge is made against a policeman, and 
particularly respecting his honesty, his truthfulness, or general 
fitness for the force, he is sent before the Commissioner or 
assistant commissioner without delay, to be finally dealt with by 
him. If the accused has been guilty of grave misconduct, he is 
sometimes dismissed from the service or has his pension reduced. 
Frequent cases of drunkenness might cause this result. It is 
gratifying to learn that intoxication is decreasing in the Metro- 
politan Police. The reports for misconduct against members 
of the force which are entered on the morning report, are 
recorded on the “ defaulter sheet” of the man whom they affect 
with the result. This sheet also shows class advancements, 
transfers, and promotions, while commendations and rewards are 
notified therein in red ink. 

The scale of pensions granted for life to the police who joined 
the service before 1862 is as follows:—After 15 years’ service, 
fifteen-thirtieths of salary ; after 20 years, sixteen-thirtieths ; 
after 21 years, seventeen-thirtieths; after 22 years, eighteen- 
thirtieths ; after 23 years, nineteen-thirtieths ; and after 24 years, 
twenty-thirtieths. No pension is, except from injury on duty, to 
exceed two-thirds of the full-pay. Mr. Ex-District Superinten- 
dent Walker is adverse to pensions being granted equal to the 
amount of duty pay except from such injury, as he states that 
such a concession would cause many members of the force to 
remain therein longer than they should do. This pension scale 
was changed, much to the vexation of nearly all belonging to 
the Metropolitan Police, who joined the service since the 17th 
of March, 1862. Under the second scale these mén are not 
entitled to as large pensions on retirement from the force as 
their comrades who became members of such before this date. 
The alteration was made on the recommendation of the late Sir 
Richard Mayne, the then Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, on account of so many men leaving the force after the 
twenty years’ service. Others became malingerers, whereby they 
became practically useless as Metropolitan policemen. 

Reverting to this later scale of pensions, applicable to the 
present time, only fifteen-fiftieths of the full pay is given after lo 
years’ service, and one-fifteenth for each additional year from 1° 
to 20 years. For every further year’s duty, from 20 to 25 years, 
two-fiftieths of the pay is granted; after 25 years thirty- 
fiftieths, and for each year completed from 25 to 28 years one- 
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fiftieth, and after 28 years the maximum pension of two-thirds 
of the full salary. Deductions are made for the Superannuation 
Fund from the pay of superintendents and first and second class 
inspectors at the rate of 2} per cent., and 2 per cent. from the 
wages of third-class inspectors, sergeants, and constables. It 
would be inexpedient to discontinue this small deduction, as it is 
said to be the strongest inducement to retain the police in the 
service as a class. 

According to a Parliamentary return of the receipts and pay- 
ments on account of the Police Superannuation Fund between the 
Ist of April, 1885, and the 31st of March, 1886, it appears that 
the stoppages from the salary and pay of the police between these 
dates for the pension fund amounts to £26,107 18s. 7d., of which 
£19,997 9s. 8d. are for deductions on account of the fund, 
£5,695 18s. for stoppages during sickness, and £414 10s, 11d. in 
respect of fines on police-constables for misconduct. The sum of 
£4,057 148. 8d. is contributed from fines imposed by magistrates on 
drunken persons and for assaults on the police, and £1,272 16s. 5d. 
from the proceeds of old police clothing. The Admiralty and 
War Departments also pay £6,071 18s. 4d. to the Superannuation 
Fund, public departments £7,665 9s. 3d., and public companies and 
private individuals £2,855 2s. 4d.; these last three payments 
being made in respect of the Metropolitan Police employed by 
the parties. The great bulk of the remainder of the fund, which 
is £127 13s. 9d.,is paid from the general fund of the Metropolitan 
Police. On the 21st March last there were 3,795 pensioners on 
the list, to whom was paid £173,097 4s. 3d., while 39 constables 
received gratuities amounting to £2,275 9s. 8d. 

No person in any grade of the police is entitled to retire for 
being pensioned under sixty years of age without being certified 
as unfit for duty by the chief surgeon to the force. 

The widow of a Metropolitan policeman who has been killed, or 
has died from injuries received in the execution of his duty, may 
have a pension paid to her, and a compassionate allowance to 
each of his children. Such pension, however, will cease on the 
re-marriage of the widow, and the allowance to the children on 
their attaining fifteen years of age. A pension is only paid to a 
policeman of the force upon the condition that it may be with- 
drawn by the Home Secretary—(1) On conviction of the pensioner 
for any indictable offence. (2) On his knowingly associating with 
thieves or suspected criminals. (3) On refusing to give all infor- 
mation and assistance in his power for the detection and appre- 
hension of criminals, and for the suppression of any breach of the 
public peace. — (4) If he enters into or continues in any business, 
occupation, or employment which, in the opinion of the Home 
Secretary, shall be disgraceful in itself or injurious to the public, 
or in which he shall make use of the fact of his former employ- 
ment in the police service in a manner which the Secretary of 
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State may.consider improper. (5) If the pensioner assigns the 
pension to any other person. 

Four-fifths of the single men of the Metropolitan Police reside 
at station or section houses. There are about one hundred and 
sixty of these places, of various sizes, for the accommodation of 
from five or six to sixty men. They are provided and fitted up at 
the cost of the receiver. The charge to the men for these lodgings 
is ls. per week, and is deducted from their pay. The accommo- 
dation includes bed, box, mess, library, recreation-rooms, and 
necessary offices, and in all the new stations bath-rooms. A 
constable in the section house has one mess per day with his 
fellows, which is his dinner. He provides himself with his other 
meals. The general mess is regulated by a mess-master, each of 
the senior oflicers taking it in turn for a month. 

Much economy is thus effected by living in these houses. In 
the larger section houses libraries, reading-rooms, and billiard- 
rooms are provided, but no drinking is allowed therein. 

Many important particulars are given in the last published 
report of the Commissioner, from which I will mention some 
particulars :— 

247 police officers were commended by or received pecuniary 
rewards from judges and magistrates, and 1,095 were rewarded 
by the Commissioner. 

The supervision of convicts under license and those sentenced 
to police surveillance has been carried out with strictness and 
with all possible consideration for the interest of those prisoners 
who try to lead an honest life. 

3,022 persons were arrested for assaults on police officers. 

17,203 were charged as drunk and disorderly. 

The reputed loss of property stolen during the year was 
£108,406. The total amount of property stolen was distributed 
among the following offences :— | 


i 


ad 


Stolen in burglaries . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ , . 8,481 
5» »» housebreakings . , , . , ; .' 11,272 
>» os larcenies : , ; ; ‘ . . 60,791 
Embezzlements and frauds ‘ ‘ 3 : ; . 21,774 
Other offences . ‘ . ‘ ; ; : : . 11,088 


Half of the burglaries and housebreakings were effected through 
doors and windows left open or unsecured, and 1,157 houses with 
no person in charge were entered and robbed. 

The number found open by the police was 27,984. 

14,478 children under ten years of age, and 3,938 adults were 
reported by the police as lost or missing ; 8,485 children and 821 
adults were found by the police. The remainder returned home 
or were found by their friends, except 74 adults, who committed 
suicide. The remaining 121 adults and 8 children have never 
been traced. 
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105 bodies of persons found dead and unknown were photo- 
graphed, but 54 were not identified. 

The number of fatal accidents in the streets which came under 
police notice was 127, and according to the return of the 
Registrar-General 265. 

The number of persons injured in the street was 3,952, a large 
proportion of the sufferers being persons riding and driving. 

Proceedings were taken against 968 persons for furious riding 
and driving. 

16,283 stray dogs in the streets were seized by the. police; 
1,693 were claimed. The rest were sent to the Dogs’ Home and 
otherwise disposed of. 

There were 1,113 registered common lodging-houses under 
control at the end of the year for the accommodation of 31,064 
lodgers. 

In the public carriages lost property branch 20,667 articles 
were deposited. Of these 11,248 were restored to the owners, 
who paid awards amounting in the whole to £2,036 3s. 4d. The 
remaining property was either returned to the finders or sold as | 
unclaimed. The most notable deposits were, “ bag of jewellery, 
£750,” and “ diamond tiara, £850.” 

In the public carriages licensing branch 12,904 licenses were 
granted—viz., 6,832 for two-wheeled hackney carriages, 3,737 four- 
wheeled hackney carriages, and 2,336 stage carriages. 

The number of licenses issued for hackney drivers was 13,824, 
stage drivers 4,532, and conductors 4,907 = 24,263. 

The total number of separate individuals who were on the sick 
list in 1884 was 5,976. The average daily number of men on the 
sick list was 329°98. 

By far the most important reform which is required in the 
| Metropolitan Police is the settlement of the superannuation ques- 

tion on a satisfactory basis. So widespread are the complaints 
which have been made upon the present defective system of 
pensioning the members of this force, that the service suffers, and 
will further suffer from this cause. Many officers belonging to 
it are only induced to remain therein on the faith that the 
Government will duly remedy this grievance in the near future. 
Over and over again the police have been led to believe by Home 
Secretaries of different Administrations that this right would be 
. acceded ; and every year during which it is withheld adds to the 
complaints and dissatisfaction of the police. Several bills more 
or less meritable have been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons for a reformed pension system. As to what this should be 
slight differences of opinion prevail among the police, but it is 
generally agreed that every policeman, unless he has grievously 
misconducted himself, ought to be entitled: to claim his pension 
after having served twenty or more years in the force, and that 
this pension should be at least equivalent to that which was. 
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provided for all men joining the Metropolitan Police service before 
1862. Again, there are many highly meritable police officers 
who are engaged upon special duty, and several of them are 
practically barred from promotion for ordinary divisional duty, 

yet the allowances which they receive in addition to their pay 

are not calculated in the pensions which are granted to them. 
In fairness to these men all pensions should be based upon the 
aggregate amount of the pay and allowances which they receive 
in all cases when the allowances have been paid for ten years or 
more. If an officer engaged on ordinary divisional duty is pro- 
moted, his pension is based upon the amount he is in receipt of 
when retiring from the force, although he may only have been 
promoted a few weeks. 

Owing to the additional arduous duties which the police have 
to perform during public holidays and sometimes for a few days 
afterwards, extra leave of absence from duty should be granted 
as an equivalent. This concession might be carried out by 
increasing the annual holidays of inspectors to twenty-one days, 
sergeants to fourteen days, and constables to ten days, instead of 
fourteen, ten, and seven days which they now respectively have 
granted to them. 

New scales of pensions are required for those policemen who, 
at different periods of their service below twenty years, may be 
wholly or partially incapacitated from doing duty. Improved 
rates of pensions, allowances, and gratuities, should also be pro- 
vided for the widows and children of deceased members of the force. 
Retired policemen, not again liable to service, should be allowed 
to commute their pensions for a lump sum. From May to 
September sergeants and constables should be provided with a 
light cap and serge suit, instead of the uncomfortable helmet and 
thick outer garments which they then wear. The sum to be thus 
saved might advantageously be expended in improved overcoats 
and better boots and leggings, the latter of which many of them 
much require. The truncheon cases should be discontinued. 

Nearly all the defects which have been found in the Metropo- 
litan Police regulations respecting public meetings have been 
remedied, while the remainer will soon be got rid of. They 
formed the subject of an investigation by the committee appointed 
by the Home Secretary, who have reported to Parliament on the 
subject, and the contents of their report has been fully published 
and commented upon in the newspapers. 































SOME GLIMPSES OF WHITTINGTON’S 
LONDON. 





For most minds the tale of the Olden Time, which has furnished 
the theme of well-nigh every English child’s first lesson in 
English history, possesses a peculiar charm, Even in after 
years, when for us 
“ Bells have forgotten their old art of telling 
The fortune of other days,” 
and fuller knowledge compels us to modify, if not to forego, so 
many of our earlier beliefs, we are very loth to admit that the 
more romantic portions of the narrative are, in all likelihood, 
only some of those epiphytic accretions, beautiful indeed but 
wholly extraneous, with which Time delights to clothe alike 
ancient pile, decaying tree, and old-world human story. But if 
—so strong is the force of habit—it be no easy thing to disabuse 
our minds of their faith even in that part of the tale which 
sets forth the instrumentality of the Cat in founding the princely 
fortune eventually amassed and so wisely expended by Richard 
Whittington, it is—and for the same reason—yet more difficult 
to realise, amid modern “ London’s central roar,” a time wherein 
the dimensions of the capital were of such slender proportions _ 
as contemporary records show them to have been when, more 
than five centuries since, the bells of Old Bow rang out their 
message of hope and endeavour 
“While a boy listened alone ; 
Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone.” 

The definition of London given by Camden, the Elizabethan 
historian,—“ totius Britannize epitome,’—was equally applicable 
to the metropolis of an earlier time; and in the highways and 
byways of the London of the latter half of the fourteenth and 
the earlier portion of the fifteenth centuries might be seen a 
faithful reflex of all that was noble and admirable and wise and 
good, together with so much that was unworthy and base and 
mean in both national and individual English life at that time. 
Although the material memorials of Whittington’s London still 
existing are but few, the literary remains are, happily, many 
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and various—ample indeed to enable us to form a tolerably 
accurate idea both of the external features of the city and of the 
modes of life and thought which obtained among the citizens. 
“The city is compassed about with a high and thick wall, full of turrets and 
bulwarks. A dry ditch, but deep and broad and overgrown with bushes, briars, and 
thorns, goeth about three sides or quarters of the city. To the fourth side the river 
itself serveth as a ditch.” 
Thus in Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” the imaginary capital is 
described ; and testimony of an earlier date is not wanting to 
show that in this account we have a trustworthy description 
of the older London—with its cincture of deep foss and hoary 
walls on three sides, and on the southern side“ river of Thames 
well-stored with fish”—of the reigns of the last Plantagenet 
king and Harry of Lancaster who succeeded him. A repre- 
sentation of the metropolis in the time of Henry V., and 
consequently in the later days of Sir Richard Whittington,— 
probably one of the oldest pictures of London extant,—may be 
seen in a very fine illuminated manuscript which formerly 
belonged to Henry VII., and is now in the King’s Library 
in the British Museum. Therein are depicted, with considerable 
detail, the Tower and its environs, Old London Bridge with 
gabled houses standing on it, the cathedral of St. Paul with its 
lofty tower and spire, embattled palaces, and numerous mona- 
steries and churches; while in the foreground is a graphic picture 
of old-time life, showing the captive Duke of Orleans and his 
guards in the White Tower, retainers and richly-caparisoned 
steeds in the courtyard, and, beneath the walls, barges and light 
wherries on the river. 

During the earlier portion of the period we are considering, 
besides the postern by the Tower and the watergates, of which 
Queenhithe, Billings-gate, and Dow-gate were the principal, there 
were seven gates in the city wall—namely, Ald-gate, Bishops- 
gate, Cripple-gate, Alders-gate, New-gate, Lud-gate, and the 
Bridge-gate over the river; and, towards its close, one other, 
Moor-gate, which was built upon the Moorside, “where was 
never gate before,” in the year of the victory of Agincourt, by 
the then Lord Mayor, Thomas Falconer, according to Stow, 
“for ease of the citizens, that way to pass upon cawseys into the 
field for their recreation: for the same field was at that time 
a marish.” 

Among fields and marshes, too, the noble palace of West- 
minster, and the monastery and church within its precincts, 
loomed large and high, being approached from the eastward 
by way of the Strand, which sloped steeply to the river, aud 
wherein stood—besides the churches of St. Mary the Virgin and 
St. Clement Danes, and the “goodly inns” of lords temporal 
and spiritual, among the latter being the bishops of Exeter, 
Bath, and Chester—the stately buildings of the “fairest mano! 
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in England,” the royal palace of the Savoy, tenar ted by no less 
renowned a personage than “old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster.” Despite its distinguished residents, transit through 
the Strand was positively perilous at times, the highway being 
“so deep and muddy, and the pavement so much injured and 
broken” by reason of the large amount of traffic between “the 
gate called Temple Bar” and the Staple at Westminster. Covent 
Garden was then known as Frére Pye Garden, and was an 
appurtenance of the Abbey of Westminster. St.-Giles-in-the- 
Fields, where, by-the-bye, stood a very ancient stone cross, could 
hardly claim to be called a village, consisting as it did of but 
a few houses clustered round the hospital founded by Queen 
Matilda some three centuries before for the maintenance of forty 
lepers. <A little to the west thereof was the Tyburn, a limpid 
brook flowing bketween a double row of elms. Rivulet and trees 
were alike intimately associated with the life of the metropolis. 
From the burn and its springs water was conveyed through 
leaden pipes to the Great Conduit in Cheapside; while fre- 
quently might be seen suspended from branches of the elms— 
fateful and fatal trees !—bodies of traitors or criminals, it being 
customary to drag such unfortunates hither on a hurdle to 
undergo their sentence of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

As west of the quondam village of Charing, with its octagonal 
cross said to have been more elegant than any of the others 
erected as memorials of the “good Queen Eleanor,” so also north 
beyond Clerkenwell and Holborn were open country and green 
fields; and here, there, and everywhere within the confines of the 
metropolis gardens were numerous and of great extent. In 
Clerkenwell, so named because the parish clerks assembled there 
to play religious interludes, stood the priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, the preceptory of which was burnt by the mob who sacked 
Lambeth Palace and fired the Temple and the Savoy at the time 
of Wat Tyler’s insurrection. Here, too, was a house of Black 
Nuns founded, as was also the priory, in the reign of Henry I., by 
Jordan Briset, a baron of that time. Hard by the priory was 
Pardon Churchyard, wherein, during the terrible year of the 
Black Death (1348-9), no less than fifty thousand persons had 
been promiscuously buried. Within its confines stood a Carthu- 
sian priory—the Charterhouse—styled by the founder, Sir Walter 
de Manny, whose doughty deeds were so appreciatively chronicled 
ey “ Froissart, the House of the Salutation of the Mother of 

od. 

At the time when Whittington determined upon London as the 
place wherein he would wrestle with fate for fortune, and long 
subsequently, Smithfield, or more correctly Smoothfield, was—as 
the latter name implies—level meadowland; and thither from the 
Tower came many a royal procession to witness the jousts and 
pageants which were held there. There, too, was seen an encoun- 
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ter of a sterner sort. It was in this same field that Wat Tyler, 
at the head of his imposing muster of men of Kent, augmented 
by a heterogeneous following of “shoeless ribalds” from other 
counties, was confronted by the youthful king, and, while laying 
hasty hand upon the monarch’s bridle, was slain by Lord Mayor 
Walworth and one of the royal squires. In Smithfield stood 
St. Bartholomew’s Priory, within whose gates was held the 
famed Bartholomew fair, when booths were erected in the church- 
yard, and drapers, mercers, and others were wont to come thither 
to show and sell their wares, Already a great horse and cattle 
market was held in Smithfield; and there, too, was to be seen, 
not only on fair and market days, but on most other days beside, 
a motley assemblage watching the performances of acrobats and 
sleight-of-hand men, variously designated “jogelours” and “ tra- 
getours.” Of one of this fraternity Chaucer tells in The House of 
Fame :— 
“There saw I Coll Tragetour 
Upon.a table of sicamour 
Play an uncouth thing to tell, 


I saw him carry a wind-meli 
Under a walnote shale.” 


To the Smoothfield on Shrove Tuesday, after having spent the 
morning in cock-fighting, the London schoolboys, fortified with 
fritters, came to play football in the presence of the “ antient and 
wealthy men of the city,” who resorted thither on horseback to 
witness the sport. Thither on certain festivals the schoolboys, 
probably much less eager to display their parts, came again, 
accompanied by their masters, to publicly engage in logical dis- 
putation. 

In those days the highway in Holborn was, Rymer tells us, 
“so deep and miry that many perils and hazards were occasioned 
thereby.” This thoroughfare, however, was paved and otherwise 
improved at the king’s expense some three years before Whitting- 
ton’s last mayoralty. The locality derived its name from the river 
which ran through it. From the uplands of Hampstead and High- 
gate flowed this stream, which was called along a portion of its 
course, on account of the deep hollows thereabout, Holbourne, 
and nearer its embouchure, the Fleet—.c., the flood. Over it were 
two stone bridges, of which one was called Holbourne Bridge and 
the other Fleet Bridge. Near Holbourne Bridge stood Holbourne 
Cross. A little way north-west of this bridge was the residence 
of the Bishop of Ely, a goodly hostel, with its chapel of St. Ethel- 
reda, gardens, vineyard, and orchard; in sooth, as a later historian 
(Camden) declared it to be, a place “ well beseeming bishops to 
live in.” In Holborn were the churches of St. Andrew and St. 
Sepulchre, and in Fleet Street those of St. Dunstan and 5t. 
Bridget, and the hostel of the Bishop of Sarum. The residence ot 
the Bishop of Chichester and the Domus Conversorum, a royal 
foundation, hitherto used as a house of maintenance for converted 
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Jews, but recently annexed to the newly-created office of Custos 
Rotulorum, were situate between Fleet Street and Holborn. In 
both these streets were inns of the nobles and shops of dealers 
in costly wares. Westward from the Fleet and fronting the 
Thames, in close proximity to the round church and precincts of 
the Temple, surrounded by extensive gardens, rose the church 
and convent of the White Friars. Between these and St. Paul’s 
stood the ruined tower of Montfiquet and the priory of the Black 
Friars, and frowned the grim old Norman fortress, Baynard’s 
Castle. Near Ludgate, at that time used for a free debtors’ 
prison, under which, “on the side where the Friars’ Preachers is 
situate,’ a movable stall, leased to a jeweller and his wife for the 
annual rent of 40s., was erected—was the Church of St. Martin, 
said by Robert of Gloucester to have been built in the seventh 
century by a British prince. North-east of Ludgate and between 
St. Paul’s and the priory of St. Bartholomew, in the parish of St. 
Nicholas Shambles,—so-called from the flesh market held there,— 
was a monastery of Grey Friars, the library of which was built 
by Whittington, who further expended £400 in furnishing it 
with books. 

High above massive fortress, ancient church, and priory of 
Carmelite, Dominican, or Franciscan, rose with its lofty steeple— 
“a mother’s hand towards home ”—the cathedral of St. Paul. 
Dominating from its eminence the capital city, the stately edifice 
was a fitting symbol of Holy Church, whose doctrines were still 
so powerful, if no longer omnipotent, in shaping and controllin 
the thoughts and actions of the citizens. True, of late there had 
been significant signs of a disturbance in men’s minds not 
unlikely to eventuate in a rude arousal. But the time of re- 
nunciation was not yet. The citizens were still well content to 
resort thither to watch the magnificent processions of richly- 
vested priests and of prelates “in pontificalibus arrayed;” and 
they and their families repaired to “ Paul’s,” 


“Many an one 
To worship that Virgin as they ought,” 

and to hear the High Mass sung, without, for the most part, any 
suspicion that the sacred pabulum thereby afforded might be 
inadequate to their spiritual needs. But other sights and sounds 
than those of solemn ceremonials and “ full devout singing ” were 
seen and heard within the hallowed fane. On ferial days, and on 
festivals as well, men and women came thither to display their 
wares and to buy and sell ; while dare-devil apprentices from the 
Vhepe and others played at ball within its walls or endeavoured 
with stones and arrows to dislodge the pigeons and jackdaws 
which nestled in the crevices of the building. . 

The spacious precinct of the cathedral was surrounded by a 
wall, at the north-west corner of which stood the bishop’s palace, 
and beyond this eastward, the chapel originally erected by 
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Gilbert Becket (sheriff of London in the reign of King Stephen) 
and at the time of which we write in course of rebuilding, the 
college of minor canons and the Charnel. About the middle of 
the churchyard, according to Stow, stood Paul’s Cross, a pulpit- 
cross of wood on a stone base and roofed with lead, whence bulls 
and excommunications were promulgated, heresies often de- 
nounced and occasionally renounced, and “godly and most fruit- 
ful” sermons preached. Hard by the Cross was the Clochier or 
Bell Tower, which was surmounted by an image of St. Paul. 
Abutting on the cathedral at the south-west corner stood the 
church of St. Gregory and the chapter-house; and westward 
from these were the houses of the residentiaries. On the south 
side were the dormitory, refectory, and other collegiate buildings. 
Nearly opposite the bishop’s palace was the hostel of the vener- 
able Countess of Pembroke, whose husband had been slain in a 
tournament on the very day of their marriage as far back as the 
days. of the second Edward. North-west of St. Paul’s was the 
church of St. Michael le Quern, and facing this was the Little 
Conduit of Cheapside. 

Among the many varied and pleasing pictures which suc- 
cessively met one’s eye during a ramble through the London 
streets at that time, none were so full of warm colour and instinet 
with busy life as the aspect of the thoroughfare which was the aorta 
of the city’s trade and wealth, the Chepe with its tributaries 
and offshoots on either side. It was merry in Chepe when 
the Court passed through from the Tower to Westminster on 
coronation days and other State occasions; for at such times the 
citizens, eager to demonstrate their loyalty, were lavish of their 
substance in erecting trophies and displaying decorations along 
this portion of the route. Banners and streamers in profusion 
were suspended along and across the streets, and the fronts of 
the houses were hung with costly tapestries or draped with cloth 
of gold. At the windows and balconies sat the richly-dressed 
wives and daughters of the citizens, while their husbands, sons, 
and brothers, not a whit less gaily ‘apparelled, lined the streets 
below or rode forth to meet the monarch and swell the ranks of 
the royal cavalcade. When the first wife of King Richard, the 
second of that name, made her entry into the City, a castle with 
towers, made of timber, was erected inChepe. Beautiful maidens, 
dressed in white, stood upon the battlements scattering coins 
before the horses’ feet and showering gold leaves upon the royal 
pair and their attendants until the air “seemed thick with golden 
butterflies, while from the tower on either side welled fountains 
of red wine. Assuredly a goodly spectacle, and one in welcome 
contrast to the scene in Chepe witnessed at an earlier period of 
the reign of the self-same king, when the street ran red, not with 
wine, but with the life-blood of citizens, who fell here in oreat 
numbers,—as in the Vintry and elsewhere did the Flemings and 
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other foreigners,—a sacrifice to the fury of a desperate peasantry 
incited to such deeds; of wanton slaughter by the harangues of 
John Ball, the communistic priest of Kent. 

If less imposing, not less suggestive and pregnant with inci- 
dent was the normal aspect ‘of Cheapside. Around the High 
Cross, called also “the Standard in Chepe,” and by the Broken 
Cross at the north door of St. Paul’s, the vendors of small wares 
plied for custom ; and in front of the numerous shops into which 
the great selds or warehouses were divided the ’prentices, of 
whom Chaucer tells that they “loved bet the taverne than the 
shoppe,” were wont to stand and accost passers-by with cries of 
“What d’ye lack?” “My masters, what d'ye lack?” In the 
Chepe the fishermen, known as peters, stood and loudly adver- 
tised their wares. These men brought fresh fish to the city for 
sale, but were forbidden to offer it elsewhere than in Chepe. 
Those traders who dealt in the same commodities still congre- 
gated, though hardly so much as formerly, in the same localities, 
many of which derived their names from the callings of their 
inhabitants. Thus the paternostrers, or makers of prayer-beads, 
were found in Paternoster Row, the poulterers dwelt in the 
Poultry, and the wine merchants resided in the Vintry. The 
grass and herb market was held in Grass Church Street, and the 
corn market on Cornhill. On the other hand, the stationers, who 
were dealers in small wares, derived their name from the stands 
or “stations” around the two crosses in Chepe which the 
occupied, In “London Lackpenny,” a ballad by John Lydgate, a 
monk of Bury and contemporary of Whittington, we get vivid 
glimpses of trading in Chepe and the neighbouring streets : 


“ Hot pescodes one began to crye, 

Strabery rype, and cherryes in the ryse ; 
One bad me come nere and buy some spyce, 
Peper and safirone. 

* * . * * 

. Then to the Chepe I began me drawne, 
Where mutch people I saw for to stande ; 
One offred me velvet, sylke, and lawne, 

An other he taketh me by the hande, 

‘Here is Parys thred, the fynest in the land ;’ 
* * * * * 

Throughout all Canwyke streete 


Drapers mutch cloth me offred anone 
* * * * 


. 
b] 
* 


Then I hyed me into Est-Chepe ; 

One cryes rybbs of befe, and many a pye ; 
Pewter pottes they clattered on a heape ; 
There was harpe, pype, and mynstrelsye.” 


Here was no lack of variety of sights and sounds; and the 
excitement of more stirring incident was seldom wanting. Now 
it was a prisoner, on his way from Newgate to the Guildhall for 
trial or to Tyburn for execution, who gave his guards the slip or 
was rescued by his fellows and made for the friendly precinct of 
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the collegiate church of St. Martin-le-Grand, an ancient founda- 
tion of the eighth century, endowed by the Conqueror with 
“soe and sac, dot and sheam” and spacious moorland beyond 
Cripplegate, and accredited with exceptional rights of sanctuary. 
Perhaps it was Hock Monday—ze., the third Monday after ~egees 
and men as they passed down the street were intercepted by 
ropes and lifted, having to pay forfeit of their coin to obtain their 
release. Or it was the following day, Hock Tuesday, and female 
passengers had to submit to the same process, not only to the 
pecuniary profit of the perpetrators, but to the immense satisfac- 
tion and amusement of numerous onlookers of the other sex. 
Suddenly a “bedel” or other city officer appeared upon the 
scene, and a conviction that “hokkying” was a fearful joy 
dawned upon the minds of those indulging in the sport, to be 
presently followed by a still more palpable conviction attended 
with fine or imprisonment at the discretion of the authorities in 
Guildhall. Anon sounds of music broke upon the ear, and issuing 
from St. Lawrence Lane into the Chepe came the city constables, 
bringing, with loud accompaniment of trumpets and pipes, some 
offender on his way to Cornhill, there to be pilloried for one hour 
in conformity with the sentence just passed upon him by the 
Mayor and Aldermen in Guildhall. 

In many of the narrow winding streets leading into the Chepe, 
the upper stories of the timber houses extended so far across the 
path that they were in close proximity to those similarly pro- 
jecting from the other side. In the Chepe itself, and elsewhere 
in the City, the alestakes bearing the signboards and bushes 
which it was customary to display in front of taverns reached 
so far over the highway as to inconvenience persons riding there. 
For this reason, and because their excessive weight was injurious 
to the buildings in which they were placed, the “eivie authorities 
at this time resolved that seven feet should be the utmost length 
of alestakes. We are told that the shops were mere sheds or 
booths; and probably, for the most part, they were so; but that 
all of them were not of this description may be inferred from the 
costly character and perishable nature of some of the wares dis- 
played or stored in them. With respect to the extent and value 
of some stocks in trade in those days particulars are forth- 
coming, as many inventories thereof are preserved among the 
City archives. The stock of “divers jewels” brought into court 
by the executors of a jeweller named Walter Pynchon, a “citizen 
of London and merchant dwelling on Cornhulle, who was of late 
(1398) treacherously slain at Winchester,” was appraised by two 
goldsmiths, of whom one was Drew Barentyn, shortly afterwards 
elected Lord Mayor, at £600 3s. 6d. This jeweller of Cornhill 
must have numbered some very exalted personages among his 
patrons, since among the articles enumerated were one royal 
chaplet, valued at £100, one royal “nowche,” £100, and one 
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mitre, £20. At this time “jeweller” was a somewhat compre- 
hensive term, and the paternostrers were often so designated. 
From an inventory and valuation made in 1381 of the articles 
in the shop of a trader of this description, one Adam Ledyard, 
of the parish of St. Martin Ludgate, amounting in all to but 
£5 11s. 6d., we learn that cheap jewellery, often supposed to be 
one of the specialties of our own time, was not unknown at that 
date. In the list, after sets of paternosters and aves of amber, 
of coral, of jet, and of mazer, mention is made of such items as 
twenty necklaces of silver gilt, fourteen of jet and silver, and 
forty-six rings of silver gilt, valued respectively at 5s., 3s. 4d., 
and 10s. the lot. The contents of a haberdasher’s shop in the 
parish of St. Ewen in the ward of “Farndone Within” were 
valued at £3 10s. lld. In this stock were, inter alia, sets of 
beads of wood, of jet, and of black alabaster, a paxbread, and 
“one cloth painted with Him Crucified and other figures.” In 
an inventory of the wares in an ironmonger’s shop occurs “one 
pair of irons for the Eucharist.” Other numerous references to 
articles of an ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiastical character in 
these inventories would be strong evidence, were proof not other- 
wise forthcoming, of the completeness with which domestic, as 
well as public, life was honeycombed with the manifold influences 
of the Church, whose officers and ministers were associated with 
every occasion and phase of affairs. 

The mercers, who had originally been retailers of pedlary, and 
afterwards dealt in woollen stuffs, now monopolized the silk 
trade, and held the foremost place among the City companies. 
Whittington himself was a mercer, and furnished ten cloths of 
gold and other merchandise on the marriage of the King’s 
eldest daughter, the Princess Blanche. For these he was paid 
£215 13s. 4d., and, subsequently, when the Princess Philippa 
was married to the King of the Romans, he supplied the bride’s 
dress of pearls and cloth of gold, for which he received in pay- 
ment £248 10s. 6d. Another rich and powerful company was. 
that of the goldsmiths, whose hall in St. Vedast Lane was rebuilt 
during Whittington’s second mayoralty by the Barentyn, now 
Sir Drew, previously mentioned. The goldsmiths were pro- 
hibited from selling gold or silver vessels elsewhere than in the 
King’s Exchange, or at their shops, which were in Chepe. There 
were no universal providers then, every man living “ by his own 
professed trade, not any one interrupting another ;” yet, as con- 
temporary records show, the prices of commodities, due allowance 
being made for the enormous difference in the value of coin in 
those days and in our own, were surprisingly low. The gold- 
smiths were not the only traders whose commercial activity and 
enterprise were subject to limitations; and among recorded con- 
Victions is that of a master mercer who was fined twenty shillings 
for taking wares of mercery “in fardell and horsepacks for sale in 
VOL. XV, 43 
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the country.” The bearing of the merchants comported with 
their position; and, as behoved the citizens of no mean city, 
they were very jealous of their privileges and dignity. It was 
repeatedly enacted that no “serf” should, under any circum- 
stances, be admitted to the freedom of the City, without which 
none could legally trade therein. 

Foremost in importance of the houses in Chepe or its tribu- 
taries was, of course, the Guildhall, which was entered from 
Aldermanbury. What St. Paul’s was to the religious, such was 
Guildhall to the secular life of the City—at once its symbol, its 
centre, and its crown. Its rebuilding was now fast advancing 
towards completion; and what was formerly “an olde and litle 
cotage” had been transformed “into a faire and goodly house,” 
worthy of the enhanced importance and wealth of the metropolis. 
The Corporation had already evinced a laudable impatience of 
aught that was unbecoming or derogatory to the honour of the 
City by ordering the old seal of the Mayoralty to be destroyed, 
“seeing that it was too small, rude, and ancient,” and one “ of 
honourable aspect and a work of art” to be provided in its stead. 
The chapel annexed to the Guildhall was built by Whittington ; 
and herein, on the occasion of his election for the second time as 
Mayor, a mass was “solemnly chaunted by the finest singers” in 
the presence of the outgoing Mayor, the Aldermen, and many of 
the wealthier citizens. The company afterwards repaired to the 
‘Guildhall, where the commonalty “peacefully and amicably, 
without any clamour or discussion,’ nominated Whittington and 
Barentyn, of whom the Aldermen in consultation, with closed 
doors, “ by guidance of the Holy Spirit,” chose the former to be 
Mayor for the ensuing year. The meetings of the Corporation 
were held at the unconscionably early morning hour of six; and 
any hapless alderman or citizen summoned to attend on “arduous 
business touching the commonalty of the City,” who had failed to 
put in an appearance when the bell of St. Paul’s rang the time of 
Prime, was amerced in the sum of two shillings. On the morrow 
of the election, it was customary for the Aldermen to assemble 
in Guildhall, and thence accompany the newly-elected Mayor 
to Westminster. A royal charter conceding to the Mayors of 
London the privilege of having “ gold or silver or silvered maces” 
carried before them on state occasions had been recently granted ; 
and, preceded by the mace-bearers, the civic king, his confre eres, 
and attendants rode forth—there were no coaches in those days— 
“with grete solempnyteé :” 

“Ther clothing was of colour fulle covenable ; 
The noble Mayer clad in reed velewet, 
The Schrevys, the Aldermen, fulle notable, 


In ffurred clokys, the colour scarlett, 
Each one welle horsed.” 


Communications upon various matters between the Sovereign 
and “our very dear, right trusty, and well-beloved Mayor of our 
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City of London ” were frequent. Now the Mayor and Aldermen 
were summoned to a conference with the King at Windsor or at 
the Tower, or commanded to attend him in a royal progress 
through the City; at another time a present of plate or of mone 

was to be made to the Sovereign or to some member of his family ; 
or an emissary of the King arrived at Guildhall to negotiate for a 
loan from the City to his royal master; anon a letter from the 
Monarch at the seat of war informed the Mayor of the capture of 
some stronghold or the successful issue of some fight. The Crown 
jewels were often deposited at Guildhall as pledges for the repay- 
ment of moneys advanced by the City to the King, generally 
to enable him to carry on his wars, the subsidies voted by 
Parliament for that purpose being, of course, wholly inadequate 
to the royal requirements. Henry V. in particular was very 
successful in obtaining money from the civic authorities, and 
from individual citizens as well. Whether we accept as fact or 
discard as legend the after portion of the old story wherein it is 
told that Whittington, when entertaining this king and his consort 
with great splendour in Guildhall, cast into the fire of precious 
woods mixed with cinnamon and other spices royal bonds to the 
amount of sixty thousand pounds, thereby freeing the monarch 
from his indebtedness, certain it is that Whittington’s name occurs 
in the Privy Council minutes as one of the citizens who, in their 
private capacity, advanced large sums of money to the king. The 
citizens held this right royal soldier, “ hostium victor et sui,” in 
great veneration ; and never, even in that age par excellence of 
gorgeous pageants, was a more magnificent welcome accorded to 
victorious prince than that which greeted the hero of Agincourt— 


“A gyant that was full grym of myght 
To teche the Frenchmen curtesy ’’— 


on his return to the capital after that crowning fight. 

To Guildhall came the citizens to claim redress of their griév- 
ances, and offenders to be awarded the penalties merited by their 
crimes. The various guilds were very jealous of the honour of 
their respective crafts, and very vigilant to detect and expose not 
only any infringement of their rights but also any fraudulent 
dealing or tricks of trade. And certainly there was sore need of 
such supervision. Convictions for attempting to palm off plated 
goods as silver were not infrequent. The penalty of the pillo 
was often adjudged to commercial delinquents and dishonest or 
over-reaching traders. Now.this punishment was awarded to a 
Lombard for forging a bond; anon to a poulterer for offering 
putrid pigeons for sale in Fleet Street; at one time to a stringer 
on Tower Hill for selling defective bowstrings ; at another to a 
journeyman baker for inserting iron in a loaf to prevent its light 
weight being detected when the Mayor went into Chepe “to make 
assay there of bread ;” and, yet again, to a scrivener for forging 
title-deeds. Other than commercial culprits, however, were con- 
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demned to stand in the pillory on Cornhill with bare feet ang 
bare head, exposed to the obloquy and, probably, the missiles of the 
mob, and with either the evidence of their crime or a whetstone 
suspended from their necks. Impostors of various kinds, thieves, 
sorcerers, practitioners of palmistry, slanderers, and other mis- 
demeanants were sentenced to be pilloried; and divers female 
offenders, among them a kidnapper and a common scold, were 
subjected to the punishment of “the pillory ordained for women, 
called the thewe.” The justice meted out to offenders, if rough 
and ready, contrasts very favourably with the harsh and dispropor- 
tionate penalties of much later times. A terribly literal fulfilment 
of the injunction, “If thy right hand offend thee cut it off,” would 
be furnished by the sentence passed upon one William Hughlot, 
who was condemned to lose his hand for assaulting an alderman. 
Rough justice, assuredly, this ; and it seemed likely to be ready 
too, for immediately the decision of the Court was pronounced, 
precept for its execution was given to the sheriffs. An axe was 
forthwith brought into court and the prisoner’s hand laid upon 
the block; but, happily, at the entreaty of several lords the 
sentence was commuted to a term of imprisonment, at the expira- 
tion of which the offender was to carry a lighted wax candle of 
three pounds weight from Guildhall through Chepe and Fleet 
Street to the Church of St. Dunstan, and there “ make an offering 
of ‘the same.” The pillory, however, was undoubtedly the 
customary punishment for forgery and many lesser offences 
which even during the present century were thought to call for 
the death penalty. Moreover, intercession for diminution or 
remission of sentence was often made by prelate or noble on 
behalf of the criminal, and such petition was generally granted 
“in reverence for our Lord the King.” Benefit of clergy was at 
this time not confined to clerical delinquents, but the privilege, 
to modern ideas as anomalous as that of sanctuary, was extended, 
for many offences, to all laymen who could read. 

Holocausts of false measures and of goods of inferior manufacture 
were frequent. False measures, called chopyns, used by hucksters 
at the Cross, caps “deceitfully made” by other than qualified 
hurers or cappers, barrels deficient in measure or made of unsound 
weod, and illicit nets, called burrokes, in turn furnished material 
for a bonfire in Chepe. Unsound wines were ordered to be 
poured out in the street and thrown away; and badly-tanned 
hides were forfeited to the use of the commonalty. Some of the 
penalties inflicted show the civic authorities to have been 
eminently practical men and not wanting in humour. Thus 4 
vendor of bad wine was sentenced to drink a copious draught 0! 
it, and a cook in Bread Street, for selling putrid conger, was con- 
demned to stand in the pillory and inhale the asphyxiating fumes 
arising from the rotten fish, which were burnt under his nose. A 
poulterer, for buying twenty-two geese in Holborn, and so fore- 
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stalling the market in contravention of the statute, was ordered 
to forfeit them to the use of the sheriffs, and an alderman, for 
having no lining in his green cloak on Whit-Monday when, as 
was their wont, the City Fathers passed through in procession 
from the Church of St. Peter on Cornhill to attend a service in 


St. Paul’s, was adjudged to provide a dinner for the Mayor and 
his aldermanic brethren. 


But we have lingered too long among the civic dignitaries and in — 


the Chepe, for we had thought to make a more extended progress, 
eastward and southward, through the ancient city, and the space 
of TimME allotted to us for this turn must not be exceeded. 
Perhaps at some future date an opportunity may be afforded, in 
these pages, to readers and writer of rambling in company 
through other parts of Whittington’s London. 


JOHN F, ROLPH. 
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MR. BROWN. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 





Act I.—The King’s Arms, at Salmoford. 


PETER and Paul, the major and minor waiters of the King’s 
Arms Hotel, Salmoford, were gracefully reclining on a fine August 
afternoon against the two pillars of the hostelry door. They 
were waiting the return of the omnibus, which had gone to meet 
the arrival of the London express. Peter’s being a ruminating 
disposition, he pensively chewed a quill toothpick. Paul’s nature 
was livelier, and he beguiled the time by surveying his well-oiled 
locks in a pocket mirror, and softly whistling sundry comic airs, 
which had been popular in the metropolis about ten or twelve 
years previously, for even comic songs took a long time to journey 
to Salmoford. A quaint old place Salmoford, with its one long 
straggling principal street, its great gloomy priory church, its 
ruined castle, its winding river, and its rabbit-hutch station, 
situated, after the thoughtless custom of the Great Dawdles 
Railway Company, over a mile from the town. Nota decaying 
borough, only a sleepy one, having no special industry of its 
own, without a particle of municipal pride, and wholly content 
to be made use of as the convenient centre of the surrounding 
county circle. 

“’Allo!” said Paul, stopping abruptly in his rendering of a 
selection from H.M.S. Pinafore, “’ere’s the ’bus.” | 

“ Any passengers?” inquired Peter. “My eyes get that bad I 
can’t see nought on a sunshiny day. Plague take ’em.” 

“’Arry ’olds up his whip once,” said Paul, after a searching 
glance in the direction of the one-horse vehicle slowly lumbering 
down the street. 

“ Consequently there’s one passenger.” 

“Sure to be a bagman,” remarked Peter. “You attend to 
him, Paul, while I refreshes myself with a cup o’ tea.” And care- 
fully removing some particles of dust from the tails of his rusty 
black coat, the head waiter hobbled past the bar, rung the cham- 
bermaid’s bell, and disappeared through a green baize door. 

“Well,’e do get uncommon lazy for sure,” muttered Paul, as he 
pulled a square of dirty white linen from his pocket, and grace- 
fully festooned his left arm with it. When the omnibus drew up 
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in front of the hotel, he glided down the steps, and threw open the 
door of the gaudily-painted egg-box with the same flourish that 
he would have bestowed on the High Sheriff's carriage. A young 
man dressed in a suit of grey tweed, and carrying a small brown 
leather Gladstone bag, bearing the initials J.M.B., an overcoat, 
and a fishing-rod, got briskly out, strode briskly into the hostelry, 
and finally brought himself to an anchor in a brisk manner in the 
coffee-room. He was a pleasant-looking fellow, some twenty- 
eight years old, with a merry twinkle in his grey-blue eyes, and 
a reckless twirl to his yellow moustaches. “‘E’s not a bagman,” 
soliloquised Paul, as he followed the stranger. ‘“ Looks more like 
a officer.” (an officer was Paul’s beaw ideal of a gentleman, for, in 
common with many educated and uneducated men and women, 
he looked upon a red coat as synonymous with rank and refine- 
ment). The visitor’s first remark confirmed Paul in his belief. 

‘ Brandy-and-soda,” he said shortly. ‘Open it here, and don’t 
give me all the soda. By the way,” he added, as the waiter was 
leaving the room, “just ask if there are any letters or telegrams 
waiting for me.” 

“Yes, sir. What name ?” 

“John Montague Brown. J. M. Brown.” 

“Yes, sir. J. M. Brown, J. M. Brown,” repeated Paul, as he 
sidled towards the bar.” 

The young man, totally regardless of a highly-illuminated in- 
scription on the mantel-piece “No smoking,” pulled a cigar-case 
out of his pocket, and in a trice was pufting vigorously at his 
Laranaga. 

“T wonder how long I shall have to stay in this cursed hole,” 
he said, nervously chewing the end of the weed. “I also wonder 
if the governor will come round. Wish he wasn’t so deuced 
obstinate, and that that d——-d Benjamins wasn’t so infernally 
nasty. Anyway, Joe Hobson’s sure to wire.” 

Paul reappeared with a tray in his hand. On it were the 
ingredients of the beverage and a letter. 

“ere is a note for you, sir,” said the waiter. “Left about a’ 
‘alf hour ago by ’and.” 

“By hand ?” echoed the young man in asurprised tone of voice. 
“By hand? I hope that confounded old woman hasn’t been-up to 
any of her nonsense. No,” he continued, examining the envelope, 
“IT don’t know the writing. However, here goes,” and he tore it 
open. Mr. Brown read the following lines with an air of con- 


siderable surprise :— 
“PATTON PaRK, Tuesday. 
“ Dear Cousin,— : 

‘I write as I promised, to tell you that we will call for you at the King’s Arms 
at four o’clock. Your room is quite ready. We are looking forward to hearing of 
your Indian experiences. With love from the girls, 

“ Your affectionate Cousin, 
** HORACE PATTON, 


“ P.S.—If you have much luggage the carrier will bring it over in the evening.” 
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Mr. Brown read the letter twice, exclaimed, “ What on earth 
does this mean?” examined the envelope, and finally gulped 
down the brandy-and-soda without taking the glass from his 
lips. 

“ Hi, waiter!” he cried, “ who left this note ?” : 

“One of Squire Patton’s grooms,” replied Paul. “’Ere’s one of 
the ladies of the party coming this way, sir, perhaps she can tell 
you how long it’s been ere,” and Paul vanished. 

Mr. Brown tried to follow him, but ere he could reach the door 
avery pretty young woman entered the room and barred his 
retreat. Both uttered an involuntary cry. 

“ Miss Sterling!” cried Mr, Brown. 

“Mr. Brown!” cried Miss Sterling, a faint blush mantling her 
cheek. ‘‘ Where on earth did you come from ?” 

“ From London,” answered the gentleman. “ But may I ask what 
you are doing in Salmoford ?” 

“Tm staying with my uncle, Horace Patton, and we've driven 
in to meet a cousin of his—no relation of mine, by the way—who 
has just come back from India. Curiously enough his name is 
the same as yours, Brown. Uncle and Bell went to do some 
shopping, while I posted my letters, and now I’m waiting for 
them and the cousin. I wonder what he is like.” 

There was a whimsical look in the young man’s eyes as he 
asked, “ I suppose this namesake of mine is a great favourite with 
his cousins ?”’ 

“Oh dear no!” she answered, laughing. “ Uncle has never seen 
him since he went out to India with his parents when a little boy ; 
they can’t even remember what he looked like.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Brown, “I don’t think I[ could ever forget 
what you looked like the last time | saw you.” 

“ Now, don’t be silly,” she said. “The last time we met was 
at Lady Bertram’s ball, and 7 

“Do you remember, ” he eagerly interrupted, “all that we talked 
about in the conservatory, how ss 

“T remember,” said the girl demurely, “that I got terribly 
scolded by mamma for dancing so much with you.” 

“And I suppose if your mother comes in and finds us talking 
together the scolding will be repeated ?” 

“There’s not much chance of that,” she laughed. “ Mamma is 
nowhere near here.” 

“ Tsn’t she staying with your uncle ?” 

“Qhno! She has gone to Swalbach with papa. I know it’ 
very wrong to say so, but I don’t think I should have such fun 
at Patton if she were with me.” 

“Then you do have fun ?” he asked, smiling. 

“Of course we do. So would you if you were staying at 
Patton.” 

“Y wish to heaven | were!” he said eagerly. 
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“So do I,” she said involuntarily, and then stopped abruptly. 

“Do you mean that ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Well—of course yes; I mean it’s always pleasant to have a 
cheery party in the house.” 

“Then I am to be set down as a cheery party, eh? Well,” he 
continued after a pause, during which he bit his moustache with 
considerable vigour, “ well, | am going to give you a surprise.’ 

“Ts it something nice ?” 

“That depends upon how you take it.” 

“Don’t be so aggravating,” she cried impatiently. 

“Tell me at once, or I shall be very angry.” 

“ Anything but that,’ he said, and then, very slowly, “the fact 
is, 1 am going to stop with your uncle at Patton Park.” 

“You!” she cried astonished, “why didn’t you tell me that 
before? I didn’t even know you knew Uncle Horace.” 

“Then you will be the more surprised to learn,” continued Mr. 
Brown, “ that I am his long-lost cousin.” He said these words 
in a mock heroic tone, and a laughing look in his eyes, 

“ Nonsense,” cried the girl, ‘‘ you are making fun of me.” 

“Fun of you!” he echoed “Is that letter a proof of my sin- 
cerity or is it not?” He handed the note which he had received 
on his arrival. 

She read it with a puzzled air. 

“Well ?” he asked, “ what do you think now ?” 

“T think it delightful,” she answered, but she added doubtfully, 
“how could you just have returned from India? What does that 
mean ?” 

The young man turned very red. It was evident that his 
intercourse with the world had not quite destroyed his sense of 
conscience. But his confusion was only momentary, 


“Miss Sterling,” he said, taking her hand, “can you keep a | 


secret ?” 

“That all depends what the secret is,” she replied, without 
however releasing her hand. 

“Then, ” he said, “all I need ask you is not to reveal that the 
man who is just supposed to have come back from India, e 

“Has,” she interrupted, “been plunging into all the gaieties 
of the London season, while his loving relatives have been 
anxiously expecting him in the country. Oh! Mr. Brown, Mr. 


Brown, ’m ashamed of you. I'll only keep your secret on one 
condition.” 


“ And that is?” he asked. 

“That you give me a full and particular explanation of your 
conduct at some future period.” 

“ Of course I will,” he cried. “Ah! if you only knew what 
motive has prompted me to act as I have done; if you only 
believed x 


“Come,” she said abruptly, “let us go and find uncle; and,” 
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she added, as she moved towards the door, “be sure you amuse 
him with all the latest Calcutta scandals.” 

With a merry laugh she left the room followed by Mr. Brown. 

“T was in a mess before,’ he muttered to himself, “ but hane 
me if I’m not now in a complete state of Oriental pickle.” r 

“Let us stroll up the High Street,” said Miss Sterling, “ we are 
sure to meet Uncle Horace and Bell.” 

As the pair sauntered towards the Town Hall, Peter, the head 
waiter, emerged from the back regions sedately wiping his mouth 
with the back. of his large red hand. 

“Time for the Parliament’ry,” he said, glancing at the clock. 
“ ] suppose the dooty of attending to the ’bus will devolve on me. 
That fellow Paul’s idling his time as usual in the decoration 
of his pusson. It’s no wonder to me that the salad oil goes 
so quickly. One of these days the guv’nor ’ll whiff his hair, and 
then good-bye, Paul, my boy, to a good place lost through your 
own felonious wanity.” 

Thus grumbling to himself Peter took up his station on the 
hotel steps and watched for the approach of the omnibus, in the 
same position that he had formerly adopted. Scarcely had he 
done so when his attention was attracted to a telegraph boy and 
a youth with a butcher’s basket on his arm, who on their knees 
on the pavement were engaged in a friendly game of buttons. 

“Them young rascals is loitering,” said the head waiter, “to 
the detriment of Her Majesty’s post-office and somebody’s dinner. 
What are you up to, you willains?” he cried, raising his voice, “ be 
about your business, or I'll fetch a perliceman to you in double 
quick time.” 

The gamblers started to their feet. The boy with the basket 
slowly collected his share of the buttons, called out “ Yah!” ina 
defiant tone of voice, and having saluted the waiter with an 
extension of fingers from his tip-tilted nose, slowly swaggered 
up the street with as much noise as his hob-nailed boots could 
extract from the stones with which they came in contact. The 
conduct of the telegraph boy was widely different. He rushed 
up the steps with the celerity of the proverbial lamplighter, and 
almost carried Peter off his legs by the dash with which he 
thrust an orange envelope into his hand, and had bounded away 
before the waiter had time to finish an oration beginning, “ You 
young scallywag, I shall report you to the Queen’s Postmaster- 
General Seeing the futility of continuing his remarks, 
Peter examined the despatch, which was addressed to “J. M. 
Brown, King’s Arms, Salmoford.” 

“There ain’t no one of that name stopping with us,” said the 
waiter, “ but wery likely it’s for a expected wisitor. Here’s the 
"bus coming; perhaps he’s come by it.” 

As before, the driver of the omnibus intimated, by a flourish of 
his whip, that his only fare consisted of one passenger. This 
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proved to be a short, spare gentleman, with sandy whiskers and 
blue spectacles. He was arrayed in a light yellow “hand-me-down” 
alpaca coat,on his head he wore a soft straw hat, bound with 
a muslin puggaree, while black cloth trousers and white gaiters 
completed his costume. In his left hand he carried a light green 
umbrella, also made of alpaca, and in his right a red carpet bag. 
He might have been of any age from five-and-twenty upwards. 
His manner was a mixture of nervousness and self-complacency. 
Peter put him down mentally as a lecturer, the kind of individual 
who appeared from time to time at the Town Hall, and delivered 
homilies on a “Jaunt to Jerusalem,’ “From Charing Cross to 
Chinborage,” and the like, embellished with magic lantern illus- 
trations of dubious quality, and interleaved with jokes crippled 
and bent with age. 

“Want a room, sir?” asked Peter, laying hold of the carpet 
bag and leading the way into the inn. 

“T’m not certain, not at all sure,’ answered the little man, as 
he followed. “I’m expecting letters, or rather a letter. Is 
there one for me do you know, waiter?” 

“What name, sir?” asked Peter. 

“Brown,” said the stranger, “John Mornington Brown—J. M. 
Brown.” 

“J. M. Brown,” repeated the waiter. “Well sir, by a curious 
coincident this telegram arrived almost at the same time as you 
did. Thinking as how you might be in the ’bus I kep’ it 
for you.” 

“A telegram! That’s strange,” said the new-comer, taking the 
message without opening it. “ But tell me, waiter, how is it that 
I have been so long coming here? I thought there was a fast 
train from London to Salmoford.” 

“So there is, sir,” answered Peter, with a grave wag of the 
head. “You see there’s two trains start within half an hour of 
each other. The one as starts first is the Parliament’ry ; t’other’s 
the express, which, by a curious freak o’ railway nature, arrives 
nearly one hour afore the one what started before it. You must 
have mistook one for t’other.” 

“T suppose I did,” said the traveller. “Bring me a cup of 
strong tea and some mufiins.” 

“Tea you can have, sir, but I regrets to say that muffins is out 
till more seasonable weather,” replied Peter with some severity. 

“Well, then, tea and toast will do,” said the new-comer 
apologetically, “if it’s not too much trouble.” 

“As the fire is smoky, I would humbly suggest bread and 
butter,” answered Peter. “As to trouble, we has to put up with 
that. It is our portion in life.” | 

And without waiting for any acquiescence in his suggestion, he 
left the coffeé-room. Mr. Mornington Brown eyed the telegram 
several times before he opened it. 
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“From whom can it be?” he murmured. “He surely 
wouldn’t have telegraphed; and unless detectives are on m 
track, no one knows my address. However, I suppose I’d better 
read it.’ The message was as follows :— 


“To J. M. Brown, 
“ King’s Arms, Salmoford. 
‘‘ Sharks abroad. Breakers ahead. Benjamins on the war-path. Lie doggo. 
J gs 
es JOR.” 


Mr. Brown read and re-read this mysterious communication 
till he fairly had it by heart. “ Sharks abroad—breakers ahead,” 
he muttered. “What's the meaning of it? Who is ‘ Ben- 
jamins’? And what is ‘lying doggo’? Is it a practical joke, or 
have I taken temporary leave of my senses? Has it any refer- 
ence to her? Is she the shark or the breaker? And what on 
earth has Benjamins to do with it? My poor head is whirling, 
absolutely whirling,” he said piteously, clasping his brow w ith 
his interlaced hands, and rocking his body to and fro. 

It was at this juncture that Peter and a tea-tray brought 
physical but not mental solace to the wayfarer. For though he 
mechanically sipped the syrupy Bohea, and crunched the 
thinly-spread bread and butter, his mind kept hovering about 
those words on the dirty pink paper like a hungry sparrow over- 
anxious, yet suspicious, as to the contents of a well-baited 
brick trap. 

He was so upset, that when he had finished his meal he walked 
to the bar window in the entrance-hall, and announced to the 
presiding lady with hair and fringe of two distinct and al- 
together unblendable tints that he required a bedroom. Having 
been registered as “ No. 39,” he slowly and sadly marched up two 
flights of stairs, preceded by a chambermaid bearing the red 
carpet bag and the green umbrella. 

Peter saw his charge ascend, and snorted softly, as he observed, 
“Tfhe be a lecturer he ain’t amusing, I'll go bail. And now it’s 
about time Paul did his dooty to ‘his neighbour, meaning our 
customers in general, and myself in par ticular.” And he went in 
search of his brother officer. The chamber-maid deposited a pint 
jug of hot water on the washing-stand of the funereal bedroom 
into which she had ushered Mr. Mornington Brown, and observed, 
as she retired, 

“If you should wish to return to the coffee-room, there's a 
staircase just outside the door which leads directly into it.” 

“Thank you,” said the traveller, as he took off his coat pre- 
paratory to washing his face and hands. A loud, jangling bell 
resounded through the house at this moment. 

“La’ bless me!” cried the chambermaid. “That’s my bell. 
Somebody must have arrove.” 

She vanished, while Mr. Mornington Brown continued his 
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ablutions with “breakers,” “sharks,” and “Benjamins on the 
war-path,” echoed in every splash of the water. 

The bell which summoned the chambermaid downstairs had 
been rung by Paul in honour of the arrival of, apparently, a very 
distinguished personage—a lady, stout in figure, gorgeous in 
| raiment, and bearing at least forty-five summers on her rubicund 
countenance. She had arrived in a carriage and pair, having 
posted twenty-three miles from Hilleot J unction, where she had 
been deposited by the “ Flying Southerner,” which, as you know, 
only stops at Hillcot during the whole course of its headlong 
career from London to Southerport. The lady was accompanied 
by a supercilious footman, a smirking maid, a lap-dog, and 
a green parrot in a gilt cage. Her baggage consisted of many 
square yards of trunk, and any amount of rug, hand-basket, and 
sunshade. It was many a long day since so magnificent a being 
had driven up in such style to “the portals of the “ King’s Arms,” 
and the entire strength of the establishment, from the landlord 
down to the boy-of-all-work, turned out to do her honour. Mrs, 
La Ruche, for such was her name, treated the demonstration as 
though it was only what she expected; and, following the 
obsequious innkeeper to the large private suite of apartments on 
the first floor, which was usually reserved for the Earl of Salmo- 
ford whenever he visited the town, an event which occurred onl 
when a general election was looming on the political horizon. 
Having ordered a pint of dry champagne by way of temporary 
refreshment, and a substantial dinner, with more champagne, at 
seven o’clock, Mrs. La Ruche demanded audience of the coffee- 
room waiter; and Paul, who was now on duty, presently ushered 
himself into her presence, and stood nervously dipping his oily 
head, while he inquired what were her commands. 

“You are the coffee-room waiter ?” asked Mrs. La Ruche. 

“T are, mum,” answered Paul, simultaneously disregarding 
Peter and Lindley Murray. “ My name is Paul.” 

“Well, Paul,” continued the lady, “I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion. Here is five shillings.” 

“Thank ye, mum,” said Paul, pocketing the silver with great 
alacrity. “ What is it you'd be ‘pleased to know ?” 

“Has a gentleman—a young gentleman-—alighted at this hotel 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, mum. I showed him in myself ; dressed in grey dittoes, 
and carrying a small portmantel with ‘nitials on it.” 

“Can you remember those initials?” asked Mrs. La Ruche in 
an agitated voice. 

“In course I can, mum, cos ’e sent me for ’is letters. They 
wos, ‘J. M. B.,’ and his name wos Brown.” 


“Tis he,” murmured the lady, filling her glass with champagne. 
“Tis he !” 


“Yes, mum, it’s *im right enough,” said Paul; “and I seed 
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‘im come into the hotel justas I come up ’ere. He wos along with 
Squire Patton and his ladies.” 

‘‘ Whose ladies?” inquired Mrs. La Ruche anxiously. 

“The squire’s daughter and niece, mum.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. La Ruche, seemingly relieved. “Now, 
waiter,” she continued, “do you think——” Here she paused 
and laid five more shillings on the table ; Paul’s eyes became wet 
with emotion. ‘ Do you think you could give Mr. Brown a note 
from me without any one else seeing it ? ” 

“Mum,” said Paul, laying his right hand on his shirt-front, 
“you may rely on my dervotion in all respecks.” 

Mrs. La Ruche opened her travelling bag, took out a writing 
case, and hastily penned a few lines on some heavily monogramed 
extra cream-laid paper. Paul stood like a statue eyeing the 
pleasant-looking silver coins with considerable interest. When 
the letter was finished she handed it to Paul, together with the 
money. ‘If there is any answer, bring it to me directly,” she said. 

“You'll ’ave it quicker nor a telegram,” replied the waiter, 
shuffling from the room, and wondering whether an old horse- 
shoe which he had picked up in the road the night before had 
brought him such rare good luck. 

As he neared the coffee-room he overheard Squire Patton say, 
¥ “Come along, Jack, I’m right glad to see you again; though, 

on my word, I shouldn’t have known you, you've grown so. 
Ee ha! ha! Come, girls, collect your parcels, the waggonette’s 
been at the door this quarter of an hour, and we mustn’ 7 keep the 
horses waiting any longer. By Jove, Jack! I am glad to see 
you, and so different, too, to what I expected.” 

“Now's my time,” thought Paul to himself. “Tl catch ’im 
just as ’e a-going to get into the kerridge;” and he stealthily 
followed the party by a side-door into the inn yard, where the 
Patton Park equipage was standing. Mr. Patton took the reins 
from the groom and mounted the box, the two young ladies were 
handed in by Mr. Jack Montague Brown, who was about to 
follow them, when Paul softly touched him on the elbow. 

“ve a letter for you, sir,’ he whispered, “ wot’s confidential ; 
lady in fust-floor, private sitting-room.” 

“One minute, please,” he called out to Mr. Patton, “a note 
has just arrived for me.” And he went to the door to read it. 

“ A love-letter perhaps, from India,” laughed Miss Sterling. 

Jack tore open the envelope and read, “Darling —I have found 
you. Come to your own loving sweetheart.—TILLY.” 

Here Paul distinctly heard the young man, say “ D——n it, it 
must be she,” as he tore the paper into pieces. 

“ Any answer, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“No answer,” said Mr. Montague Brown emphatically, “n 
answer. By the way,” he added suddenly, as though he an: 
lected something, “is my bag in front ?” 
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“No, sir,” answered the groom, “only a fishing-rod and a great- 
coat.” 

“How provoking!” cried Mr. Brown. “ Here, waiter, just run 
in and get my bag, will you? Look sharp.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Paul, darting into the house intent, not upon 
getting the bag, but on communicating Mr. Brown’s reply to Mrs. 
La Ruche. On his passage through the hall he fell foul of the 
chambermaid. 

“La, Paul, what a hurry you're in!” she cried. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Brown, the gent what come this afternoon, 
is going over to Patton Park, and ’as forgot ’is bag; ’e’s waiting 
in the yard.” 

“T know where it is,” she said, “I'll get it for you.” She was 
a good-natured girl, and Paul was a favourite with her. 

“Do, there’s a dear,’ he cried, as he hurried upstairs and 
dashed into Mrs. La Ruche’s sitting-room. The lady was expect- 
ing him. 

“What answer ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Brown, mum,” said Paul, “ fust swore, and then told me 
‘no answer. ” | 

“«No answer!’” repeated Mrs. La Ruche plaintively, “‘no 
answer ;’ waiter,” she added faintly, “I shall be obliged by your 
bringing me another pint of your driest champagne.” 

“ At once, mum,” said Paul, flying off to obey the behest of so 
munificent a lady. But the barmaid of the parti-coloured locks 
had gone for a stroll among the currant and gooseberry bushes of 
the back garden, and Paul had to go in search of her before he 
could obtain the desired refreshment. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mornington Brown, with mind still perturbed 
as to the mysterious telegram, had descended by the direct stair- 
case to the coffee-room, and there, with his back to the main 
entrance, was searching the county “ Directory ” for information 
respecting Patton Park pending the preparation of a chump chop 
and potatoes, which he had ordered of Peter, who was stung to 
some sense of duty by the repeated peals on the coffee-room bell, 
occasioned by the attendance of Paul on Mrs. La Ruche’s private 
sitting-room. — 

Meanwhile, too, Mrs. La Ruche suddenly determined to confront 
Mr. Montague Brown without waiting for any refreshment, and, 
not without some trepidation, made her way to the coffee-room 
door, where she encountered Peter, of whom she inquired the 
whereabouts of Mr. Brown. 

“Mr. Brown, mum, is a-sitting at the far end of the room, read- 
ing a telegram which I have just conveyed to him.” 

Mrs. La Ruche noiselessly entered the apartment, which was, 
from economical motives, most scantily supplied with light; indeed, 
two wax candles on a table represented all illuminating power. 
She perceived Mr. Brown, with his head bent on his arms, lean- 
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ing over this table with his back towards her. No one else was 
in the room. 

Meanwhile also Mr. Montague Brown, who seemed extremely 
anxious to get away, doubtless because he did not wish Mr. 
Patton’s horses to catch cold, suddenly exclaimed, “That fool of a 
waiter will never bring my bag. I'll fetch it myself,” and he 
sprang out of the waggonette. 

“ And, Mr. Brown, ” called out Miss Sterling, but the youne 
man had disappeared. : 

“What is it, Polly ?” asked her uncle from the box seat. 

“Only I’ve left the new books from the librar y on the coffee- 
room table. How lucky I remembered them,” and she lightly 
jumped out and followed Mr. Brown. 

Scarcely had she gone when the chambermaid brought out a 
bag. “Mr. Brown’s,” she said. The groom stowed it away under 
the apron in front. 

“Thank goodness,” said Mr. Patton, “we sha’n’t have to wait 
much longer. It will be twilight before we get home.” Ere 
they started, however, an unrehearsed episode occurred in the 
coffee-room. The telegram, over which, the bewildered Morning- 
ton Brown was pondering, ran as follows :— 

“ J. M. Brown, 
“ King’s Arms Hotel, Salmoford. 


*€ Voleano burst. Look out for lava. Coming down. Jor.” 





As he was racking his brain to get even a vague glimmering of 
its possible meaning, Mrs. La Ruche glided noiselessly towards 
him. Almost simultaneously Mr. Montague Brown entered on 
the far side to get his bag, followed by Miss Sterling to recover 
her books. 

Then this is what happened. 

A pair of fat arms suddenly clasped Mr. Mornington Brown’s 
neck from behiad, and Mrs. La Ruche’s voice cried, ‘‘ Ah ! naughty 
runaway, so I’ve caught you at last !” 

Then there was a struggle and a snorting, during which Mr. 
Montague Brown exclaimed, “ By all that’s unlucky it is she!” 
and Miss Sterling said to herself, “Who's she, I wonder ?” 

Then Mr. Mornington Brown turned and faced his assailant, 
and as Peter and Paul entered the room they both distinctly 
heard Mr. Mornington Brown cry fiercely— 

“ What the devil are you doing here, Matilda ? ” 

They also heard the Patton Park waggonette drive off as they 
jointly received the majestic form of Mrs. La Ruche in their 
outstretched arms. 

“That champagne ’ll come in handy to bring her to,” observed 
Paul. HENRY POTTINGER STEPHENS. 


END OF ACT I 
(To be continued.) 






















AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 





O MERRY, i-wis, at Christmas 
It is for great and small | 

In hall and cottage, when kinsfolk, freed 
Awhile from the pain and thrall 

Of age and sorrow and toil and greed, 
Are keeping festival. 


What though the flowers, like the swallows, 
With autumn had taken flight, 

And the sun, aweary, forgets to shine 
On a world with winter white ! 

Gay garlands of holly the children twine, 
And the yule-fire gleameth bright. 


nibtel 
ee 


When the world is keeping Christmas 
Who recketh the wintry rime ? 
For now from the minster-belfry near 
Rings out the merriest chime 
Of all that gladden the heart and ear 
i Of that wrinkled ancient, Time. 


Men’s mouths are filled ,with laughter, 


y And-their hearts with joy and mirth, 
. And tongues that were holden are thrilled to song 
d At this Feast of the Child, whose birth 


Was token that not to the proud and strong 
Is the heritage of Earth. 
R. 
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THE GHOST OF THE TREASURE-CHAMBER. 


1. 


Yes, I hated leaving India where I had been so happy for six 
years with my dear father, who was the colonel of a crack cavalry 
regiment at Allahabad. And now I was ordered home, for my 
health had begun to fail under the scorching sun and enervating 
climate. 

Home, did I say? Alas! England was no home to me. All 
that were nearest and dearest to me were in India, and I felt that 
my heart would break at leaving my dear old dad, to whom I had 
been all in all since my mother’s death, which had occurred when 
I was only fourteen. But it was no use grieving over the 
inevitable. I had to go; and, as I had no wish to make our 
parting the harder by useless tears, I tried my best to conceal my 
sorrow, and I fancy my father did the same. Never can I forget 
the day when he saw me on board the steamer with my chaperone, 
Mrs. Somers; there was a long, lingering embrace, a few broken 
words, and then the gulf of waters widened between us, and his 
dear grey head and upright form faded from my sight, as the 
vessel ploughed her way through the smooth, green waves. 

Upon landing, I was to go to some relatives, my mother’s own 
sister, the Trevalyons, who lived in Cornwall at Tregarthlyn 
Castle. 

“ By Tre, and Pol, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornish men.”’ 

The Trevalyons were a very old Cornish family, who had held 
Tregarthlyn ever since the reign of Elizabeth ; but, of late years, 
bad times had come upon them; they had grown poorer and 
poorer ; a succession of spendthrift heirs had wasted the substance ; 
and my aunt, with her son and daughter, had much ado to make 
both ends meet. At all events, I was to stay with them fora 
time, the doctors being certain that the fresh Cornish air and 
bracing salt breezes would prove most beneficial to me. 

I was naturally of a very nervous and excitable temperament, 
and was a good deal interested at finding that among the 
passengers was the celebrated Mr. Delaware, the clairvoyant and 
mesmerist, then on his way to England. 
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To tell the truth, I was just a little frightened of him, he was 
so tall and thin and solemn-looking, with large pale eyes, which 
seemed to read one’s inmost soul. I felt his piercing orbs fixed 
on me more than once during the first week on board, and I took 
care to keep out of his way. But one evening the captain 
announced that Mr. Delaware had kindly offered to entertain us 
with some of his spiritual manifestations and mesmerism. 

Of course we were all very eager to witness the performance, 
which proved to be decidedly wonderful. It consisted of thought- 
reading, writing upon a slate by invisible agency, and in mes- 
merising most of the crew, who were invited upon the platform 
for the purpose. 

As I was leaving the saloon at the end of the evening, the 
captain asked me to go with him on deck, and, having received 
permission from Mrs. Somers, I followed him. It was an exquisite 
night, bright and balmy; the sky, one vast sheet of purple, 
brilliant with stars ; the moon, a huge globe of silver, illumining 
the wide expanse of gleaming waters. 

Like most sensitive persons, I was peculiarly alive to beauty in 
every shape and form, and, breathless with delight, I leant against 
the side, and watched the phosphorescent light from the great 
green rollers, as they glided away to leeward. But my reverie 
was interrupted by a voice close by me. 

“A lovely night, Miss Jocelyn.” 

I started, and looked round. There, at my elbow, his tall, thin 
figure erect, his glassy eyes fixed on mine, was Mr. Delaware ! 


I assented coldly, for 1 was somewhat annoyed at the intrusion, | 


but nothing daunted, he continued,— 

“You have the true artistic temperament, I can see; you are 
emotional, and keenly susceptible to beauty. Is it not so?” 

“ How can you tell?” I replied, interested, in spite of myself. 

He laughed. “I am used to studying faces, yours is a very 
characteristic one. You would make an excellent trance medium 
and clairvoyante.” 

“Should I?” I exclaimed, much astonished. “Could you 
mesmerise me ?” 

“ Kasily,” he returned, smiling; “let me try.” 

I hesitated. “Will you promise not to make me do anything 
foolish 2” 

“Yes, on my honour as a gentleman; you shall only tell me 
what you see, and the captain shall stand by you all the time.” 

I felt horribly nervous, but eventually curiosity got the better 
of my fears. 

I endeavoured to make my mind as blank as I was directed, 
and fixed my eyes upon those of Mr. Delaware. The sensations I 
experienced were curious; first, a hazy mist seemed to obscure all 
surrounding objects, through which Mr. Delaware’s eyes alone 
penetrated ; then I lost consciousness, and, as in a dream, there 
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arose before my mental vision a fair but wintry landscape, 
bounded by frowning hills, whose peaks seemed to touch the 
grey sky-line. Overlooking the valley stood an old picturesque 
building with castellated battlements, clothed with a tangle of 
creepers. 

As I gazed at it, the light faded, a dim obscurity succeeded the 
shafts of sunshine, a cold blast seemed to turn my blood to ice, 
as from the gathering gloom, there approached a tall figure, 
enveloped in a martial cloak which hid its features. I heard a 
deep voice mutter:—“To you a task is given; see that you 
perform it. 





‘*She, who through love the treasure seeks, 
Puts nerve and courage to the test ; 
But woe betide her if she fail 
The Phantom Knight’s lost bones to rest.”’ 


As I stood in breathless horror, unable to stir a limb, the figure 
raised its arm, a skeleton hand emerged from the heavy folds of 
the cloak, and touched my elbow. A scorching pain shot through 
me, I uttered a shriek, and awoke to find Mr. Delaware 
bending over me anxiously. 

“Well?” he said interrogatively. 

“ How strange!” I murmured, passing my hand over my eyes. 
“ But why did you hit me? You must have done so, for my arm 
hurts me dreadfully,” and I pulled up the loose sleeve of my dress, 
and looked at it; but there was nothing to be seen. 

“T have not touched you,” replied Mr. Delaware. “ Was your 
vision pleasing ?” 

“No—not very,’ I returned, thoroughly puzzled. “I saw a 
castle and a figure.” 

“Probably foreshadowing what is to happen, Miss Jocelyn,” 
said the mesmerist. 

“ Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed; and then I wished him and 
the captain good-night, and went to my cabin, not a little upset 
and nervous. 

I wrote down the doggerel verse I had heard, lest I should forget 
it, and retired to rest with my head full of the vision I had seen. 

But my sleep was dreamless, and I awoke next morning ready 
to laugh at myself for my fears, and to think what a fool I had 
been to allow Mr. Delaware to practise his uncanny arts upon me. 

When I met him, I briefly asked him to say nothing about it, 
as I did not wish Mrs. Somers to know how foolish I had been. 

“T cannot understand,” I said, “ how you managed to make me 
unconscious. I quite lost myself for a time.” 

“ You were unconscious for ten minutes,” he replied, regarding 
me gravely. “It is simply the extraordinary power that a strong 
and trained will has over a weaker one. And you, pray forgive 
me for saying so, are of a highly-strung organisation, and s0 
peculiarly susceptible to magnetic and spiritual influence.” 
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“Do you believe in spirits ?” I asked, much interested. 

“Certainly I do; and I have every reason to think that the 
vision you saw last night came direct from the spiritworld. You 
will know one day; when you do, will you tell me if I am right 
in my belief?” 

I promised, feeling vaguely uncomfortable; the subject. then 
dropped, nor did we again allude to it. 


IT. 


Mrs. SoMERS and I were landed at Plymouth one chilly day in 
the beginning of November. She was going on to London next 
morning, after she had handed me over to the tender mercies of my 
relations, whom I had expected to meet me. | 

We drove to Chubbs’ well-known and comfortable hotel, and 
were duly ushered into a cosy oak-panelled apartment, a blazing 
fire burning on the hearth, the table laid appetisingly for dinner. 
I pulled off my hat and cloak, and knelt down on the hearth-rug 
to warm my chilled hands, whilst Mrs. Somers bustled about with 
her numerous parcels and bags, worried her maid, interviewed the 
waiter, and finally departed to arrange her belongings for the 
night. I was feeling terribly forlorn and homesick, and an 
inexpressible longing came over me to have my dear old dad’s 
loving arms round me once more ; with trembling fingers I drew 
from my neck a thin gold chain to which was attached a locket ; 
I opened it, and with brimming eyes looked at his dear, kindly 
face; alas! it would be many weary months before I saw it again. 
I was just making up my mind for the luxury of a good ery, when 
the waiter announced a visitor. It was my cousin, Derrick 
Trevalyon, whom I had not met since I was a tiny child. 

I sprang to my feet, as he came forward and took my hand, 
with such frank, honest sympathy in his dark grey eyes, that my 
heart warmed to him at once. And then he was so handsome! 
After all, beauty is a gift of the gods, and its sway is omnipotent. 
It is all very well for wise people to depreciate it, saying that it 
is but skin-deep, and that charms of mind are better than those 
of person. But, in my humble opinion, beauty wins, hands down. 
Would Helen of Troy, or Ninon de |’Enclos, or Cleopatra, have 
received a quarter of the meed of love and adoration they exacted, 
had they been plain women, were they as sagacious as Minerva 
herself ? 

Derrick Trevalyon was exceptionally handsome. 

He was tall and finely built, with straight, clear-cut features 
resolute grey eyes, and fair hair, which would have curled all 
over his well-shaped head had it not been too closely cropped. 

“And you are Ruby ?” he said, in low penetrating tones, still 
holding my hand in his firm clasp. “You are not much altered 
from the little girl I used to play with. My mother is longing to 
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receive you. She sent you her best love, and regretted that she 
could not come with me to meet you, but this is one of her bad 
days.” 

ey am so sorry,’ I replied, withdrawing my hand, and 
motioning him to a seat by the fire. “Is Aunt Hleanor a great 
sufferer ?” 

“ Yes, at times she has dreadful attacks of neuralgia ;” and then 
he added, half to himself, “Poor mother, she is but ill-fitted to 
bear trouble.” 

Our téte-d-téte was interrupted by Mrs. Somers, who welcomed 
my cousin very cordially, and we sat down presently to a cosy 
little dinner, admirably served, after which Derrick insisted upon 
carrying us off to the theatre, where he had secured a box. 

The next morning I parted from Mrs. Somers with many ex- 
pressions of regret, and the sincere hope that we might meet again 
ere long, and then Derrick and I started for Tregarthlyn Castle, 
which was some miles north of Penzance. 

It was growing dark when we arrived at the lodge-gates and 
drove up a long avenue of fine old elms, whose leaves were now 
whirling down in showers in the wintry blast. 

At the end of the avenue, the castle came into full view, but it 
was too dark to discern it, though there seemed to be a singular 
air of familiarity about it, which troubled me considerably. In 
another minute Derrick had sprung out, and was assisting me to 
alight. 

“Welcome to Tregarthlyn, my fair cousin,” he said, heartily. 
I ran up the stone steps, and entered the hall, where I was folded 
in my aunt’s warm embrace. 

“My dear little Ruby,” she said, kissing me affectionately, 
“ how glad I am tosee you; you must be tired to death with your 
long journey, and cold too. I hope Derrick has taken care of you,” 
and she led the way to the drawing-room,—such a pretty, quaint, 
old-fashioned apartment, sweet with the breath of flowers,—where 
I was placed in an arm-chair, and my aunt removed my hat and 
furs, and chafed my cold hands in her soft warm ones. The tea 
stood ready on a little Chippendale table in front of the hearth, 
and whilst she poured me out a cup, I had time to look at her. 
She reminded me of my dear, dead mother, and had altered but 
little in the last twelve years ; her features were delicate, she had 
Derrick’s eyes, and her pretty, wavy, fair hair was now plentifully 
besprinkled with grey. She looked almost too young to be the 
mother of such a stalwart son. 

As I sat there enjoying the warmth, Derrick plying me with 
hot scones and cake, the door opened and a girl entered. 

She was not in the least like Derrick or my aunt, being short 
and dark, with black hair and laughing brown eyes; such 4 
pretty girl! She greeted me as warmly as her mother had done, 

saying, “I am so glad you have come to spend this winter with 
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us. I have sometimes been rather dull without a companion, so 
I shall thoroughly appreciate your society. We must teach you 
to skate, and there are lovely walks and rides about here. I 
hope you will soon be at home with us and will not feel strange.” 

I replied that I felt at home already, which I think pleased my 
aunt, for she patted my cheek approvingly. When she presently 
suggested that I might like to go to my room, my cousin Beatrice 
accompanied me. 

“T thought you would prefer to be near me,” she remarked, as, 
after ascending the broad oak staircase, we traversed a long 
corridor, with doors on one side, and finally entered a room at the 
end, which was simply yet comfortably furnished, and contained 
a bookcase in which I saw several of my favourite authors and 
poets, a couple of arm-chairs, and a writing-table; and, better 
than all, it opened into Bee’s bedroom, which gave me much 
inward satisfaction. I found her a bright, clever, and amusing 
companion, and she chatted away to me whilst she helped me to 
arrange my knick-knacks, and get ready for dinner. 

The next morning I awoke early, and springing out of bed, 
ran to the window, and looked out over the gardens, which 
extended far into the valley beneath, through which ran a 
streamlet spanned by a couple of rustic bridges, and foaming 
over huge boulders covered with lichen. In the misty distance 
was a chain of hills, whose rugged tops were hidden by clouds. 

Those hills seemed strangely familiar to me. Where had I 
seen them ? ) 

Like a lightning flash came the recollection of Mr. Delaware, 
and his interview with me. 

As I stood spellbound, unable to believe the evidence of my 
own senses, the fog gradually rolled away, and there before me 
lay the landscape of my vision ! 

A sensation of utter bewilderment, not unmixed with fear, 
seized me; I dreaded I knew not what. But I longed to go out 
and get a view of the castle, which was impossible from my 
present position, so 1 dressed quickly, and, going downstairs, 
let myself noiselessly out of the hall-door, and ran down the 
grassy slope of the lawn, until I reached a thicket of arbutus 
and laurel, which I had noticed from my window. 

Then I turned and faced the castle. Yes, there it stood, the 
very embodiment of my dream! the sun sparkling on the old 
diamond-paned windows, and tinting the few leaves left upon 
the trailing creepers a vivid crimson. 

I felt as if turned to stone; and a great reverence for Mr. 
Delaware, and his spiritual arts, rose in my impressionable mind. 
As to the rest of my vision, I dared not let myself think of it, 
it was all too uncanny, too horrible. But my unpleasant reflec- 
tions were abruptly ended by my cousin Derrick, who emerged 
from a side path in knickerbockers and gaiters, a gun over his 
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shoulder, and who seemed unfeignedly pleased and astonished 
at seeing me. 

“Good morning,” he said, taking off his cap, and the sun shone 
on his bright face and clustering brown hair; he looked so brave, 
and frank, and handsome, that my fears left me as if by magic. 

“You are early; I’m afraid you did not sleep well.” 

“Yes I did, capitally; but I was possessed of a demon of 
curiosity, and was obliged to come out. Now, you shall show 
me over the grounds.” 

He gladly assented, and we made the tour of the gardens, 
which were extensive and very lovely, though Dame Nature 
had it a little too much her own way. Where there had been an 
army of gardeners were now only two; the acre or so of glass 
was unused, and falling into decay. The stables were the same ; 
the fine stud reduced to a couple of old hunters, and a rough 
pony. My heart ached to see the ruin, the desolation, that had 
fallen upon what was evidently once a splendid estate. 

I suppose my tell-tale countenance must have betrayed my 
feelings, for Derrick turned to me half-laughing, yet with an under- 
current of bitterness which he could not conceal; “It is the old 
story, Ruby ; we must cry Ichabod, the glory has departed. The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children. Do you know 
that in four months we must turn out of here ?” 

“Ts it possible ?” I cried aghast. 

“Yes, we can no longer keep the wolf from the door. We have 
struggled on for years; the castle was heavily mortgaged during 
my father’s lifetime; now they mean to foreclose—we can do 
nothing. My mother has enough to keep her from starving. As 
to myself I mean to get a tutorship ; thank Heaven, my college 
education will ensure me that! It is hard to give up the old 
place that has been ours for so many generations, but beggars 
mustn't be choosers.” | 

There was a break in his voice, he turned away and busied 
himself with his gun. 

I felt very grieved, but could think of nothing to say to comfort 
him. 

Presently he continued, “The worst of it is that there is a 
rumour that an immense quantity of treasure lies concealed 
somewhere in the castle.” 

My heart stood still. 

“Treasure ?”’ I repeated eagerly. 

“ Ah, then you have never heard the legend of the Trevalyons, 
nor of the ghost which is supposed to haunt Tregarthlyn. But 
how pale you are, Ruby; perhaps I had better postpone my story.” 

“Qh no; tell me now,” I urged, and drawing my sealskin 
closely round me, for I shivered intensely, I seated myself upon 
one of the seats on the terrace which flanked the south side of 
the building. 
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“Well, there was once upon a time, during the reign of 
Charles I., a certain Sir Guy Trevalyon. Of course he was a 
staunch Royalist, and something of a freebooter too, I’m afraid, 
judging by all accounts. This worthy knight was in close 
attendance upon the King, and was among the escort sent to 
convey the Queen Henrietta Maria to England. Later on he 
was despatched on a secret mission to Spain, and whilst there a 
quantity of Spanish treasure in the shape of money, drinking 
cups, flagons and chalices, all in pure gold, fell into his hands, 
and was brought here for concealment. Six months later, duri 
the civil war, Tregarthlyn Castle was stormed by the Roundheads, 
who were successfully repulsed by Sir Guy; but after the siege 
was over the knight was found to be missing, and was never 
again heard of. What became of him, or the treasure, Heaven 
only knows. Every successive heir to the estate has searched 
the place, but to no purpose.” 

“Have you ?” I asked breathlessly. 

“Yes indeed; you may think me a fool, but I have had 
surveyors and architects here for a month at a time. We found 
one secret chamber opening with a sliding panel from the picture 
gallery, but nothing more. There is an old doggerel rhyme about 
it; it runs something like this— 
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he broke off suddenly as I started forward, crying, “ No, no, there 
must be some mistake—it can’t be.” 

“Why, Ruby, what is the matter? you don’t mean to say you 
are frightened ? ” 

I tried to smile, but I felt horrified; what did it all mean ? 
Only too well I knew the remainder of the rhyme, for it haunted 
me. I had it written down in my desk at this very moment. 

“T don’t see much chance of any lovely young maiden braving 
the ghost of Sir Guy for my sake,’ he went on; but his tones 
seemed muffled and far away. I have a vague impression that he 
turned to me with keen solicitude in his glance; then he, the 
castle, everything, faded into a dark mist ; a ghastly terror seemed 
to shake my very soul, and I fell forward, unconscious, 


* * * * * 


When I recovered myself I was in the warm breakfast-room, 


my aunt bending anxiously over me with a bottle of smelling 
salts, 


“My dear child,” she said, “how you frightened me. I have. 


been scolding Derrick for taking you out without any breakfast. 
You must remember, dear, that you are somewhat of an invalid, 
and quite unused to our cold climate.” , 

I sat up, and tried to smile. “Please don’t scold Derrick; it 
was all my fault.” 
“Then you must promise me not to attempt to get up another 
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morning until you are called. Now you must have some 
breakfast.” 

At the mention of that somewhat overrated meal I began 
to think I was very hungry; and so, much to Derrick’s satis- 
faction (he seemed terribly put out by my sudden collapse, poor 
fellow), I allowed myself to be ensconced in a warm nook by the 
fire, and did ample justice to aunt’s hospitality. In the afternoon 
Bee offered to show me over the castle, and I gladly assented. 

It was a rambling, old place, big enough to put up a regiment 
of soldiers. Two wings were entirely closed, and only saw day- 
light when it was necessary to remove the dust that gathered 
upon the time-worn furniture and brocaded hangings, relics of 
past generations. 

Everywhere I saw the same evidences of decay, of poverty, 
that I had noticed out of doors; it was indeed sadly apparent 
that the glory of the Trevalyons had departed. When we entered 
the picture-gallery, which ran the length of the north wing, and 
was shut off by heavy folding doors, the sun was setting, and 
darkness was coming on apace. We passed down it, our foot- 
steps making no sound upon the tapestried floor, the eyes of the 
dead and gone Trevalyons following us as eyes will do in an oil- 
painting, Bee pointing out to me the most noteworthy of them. 
I’m afraid they were mostly a lawless race, given to cards, dice, 
and wine, and more apt to love their neighbours’ wives than their 
own lawful spouses. 

“This is the celebrated Sir Guy,” said Bee stopping short at 
a full-length picture of a knight in armour, his plumed casque in 
his hand; “he is supposed to haunt the castle. Isn’t he an old 
fright ?” 

I looked up at the dark and saturnine countenance above me 
with something of awe; certainly I felt no inclination to speak 
so irreverently of the Phantom Knight. His bold, black eyes 
gazed straight out from the canvas in a defiant stare, and—could 
it be fancy ?—they seemed to me illumined as with an inward 
flame. | 

I glanced hastily round. Was it a shaft of sunlight that had 
caused that unearthly radiance? No, the gallery was already 
shrouded in darkness, 

With a sudden feeling of terror I turned to Bee, who had gone 
on, and said in a half-whisper, “I don’t like this place, it is eerie; 
let us go downstairs,” and seizing her arm, I hurried her towards 
the door, and we ran down the corridor as if all the ghosts 
imaginable had been at our heels. 

Bee threw herself, breathless and laughing, into a chair whet 
we reached the drawing-room. 

“T declare you have given me quite a scare,” she said as soon 4s. 
she could speak. “ What on earth did you see or hear? I expect 
Derrick frightened you this morning with his silly stories.” 
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“T wish you would not laugh about it,” I returned rather 
pettishly ; “I detest ghosts and all that sort of thing.” 

Bee jumped up and kissed me in her usual impulsive fashion. 

“Poor little coz! she looks like a ghost herself with her pale 
face, and her wondering blue eyes.” 

“Am I really so hideons?” I asked plaintively, with an 
anxious glance at the adjacent mirror. 

“Oh, alarmingly so,” laughed my mischievous cousin. “That is, 
if one can be hideous with lovely, rippling, auburn hair, eyes like 
violets, and a little face like a wild rose.” 

“You are too poetical to be truthful, I am afraid,” I returned 
severely ; “ but, tell me now, have you ever seen the ghost ?” 

“IT? No, never, thank heaven! Sir Guy has not troubled me. 
He evidently thinks I am far too material a person to be honoured 
with his spiritual attentions. But with an ethereal being, like 
yourself, it may be different. 1 should not be at all surprised if 
he paid you a visit, if only out of deference to your personal 
charms. I have always heard that he was a great admirer of 
beauty ; quite a gay Lothario in fact.” 

This was too much; I was feeling horribly nervous and 
unstrung, and here, to Bee’s utter dismay, I burst into a fit of 
hysterical weeping. 

In an instant she was on her knees beside me, her arms clasping 
my waist, her pretty, soft, rosy face pressed to mine, whilst she 
whispered contritely, “My little darling cousin, do forgive me. 
I am a brute to tease you. Idid not mean a word of it, but I am 
not accustomed to the society of such a delicate little flower as 
you, so you must forgive me. Sir Guy is a myth, no one that I 
know of has ever seen him, or any other ghost. Of course, all old 
places boast of one ; it is the proper thing to have, like old silver, 
old port, and ancestral portraits.” So she petted and cheered me, 
until gradually I recovered myself, though it was some time before 
I could quite shake off the nervous, uncomfortable feelings that 
had risen in my breast since my arrival. 


III. 


THE days slipped away very quickly, and I soon felt quite at 
home and happy with my relations, though there was scarcely 
any hour in the twenty-four that I did not think, with a swelling 
heart, of my dearest old dad,so many, many miles away. I grew 
rapidly stronger and better; the pure Cornish air, laden with the 
briny breath of the broad Atlantic, blew a faint colour into my 
cheeks ; and perhaps a hidden happiness, which I scarcely yet 
realised, lent a brighter colour to my eyes. . Yes, 1 was happy; for 
I felt that Derrick Trevalyon loved me! I was not a child, and 
I had had a certain amount of experience in the ways of mankind 
in India, so I was not likely to deceive myself. I read his secre 
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in the ardent gaze of his honest grey eyes, in the fervent clasp of 
his hand, in the tender inflection of his voice when he addressed 
me; and gradually the conviction dawned upon me that [ 
reciprocated his affection. And with that knowledge came the 
belief that it was in me to do something—what, I could not 
determine—to help him at this crisis. 

As the time passed his resolute young face grew graver and 
graver; on more than one occasion I found my aunt in tears, 
which she vainly endeavoured to conceal; and even my 
irrepressible cousin Bee seemed sad and anxious. Only too 
well I knew the cause. In three months they would be home- 
less! I had never learned the value of money; my father was 
scarcely a rich man, but we had always had enough for comfort, 
if not luxury; but now I longed for wealth as ardently as the 
most inveterate miser could have done. 

I had now quite got over my old fear of Sir Guy Trevalyon, 
and in fact passed an hour or so every day in the gallery, which 
commanded a magnificent view of the surrounding country, whose 
exquisite hills and dales I was constantly sketching. 

We spent a very pleasant Christmas Eve. The rector of the 
adjacent parish, and his noisy family, together with some distant 
neighbours, were our guests, and after dinner we had charades, 
finishing up with a dance. The next day there was a Christmas 
Tree for the village children, at which Bee and I had worked hard 
for some weeks, and an entertainment at the schools for the old 
men and women. 

On New Year's Eve we were bidden to a dance at Viscount 
Ruthlyn’s, about ten miles away, to which festivity both Bee and 
I were looking forward with feverish eagerness. We had seen a 
good deal of the Honourable Gerald Trevor, his lordship’s eldest 
son, during the last few weeks. Scarcely a day passed without 
bringing him over upon some excuse or another, and he seldom 
went away without a glimpse of Bee’s pretty face, and some of 
her saucy speeches ringing in his ears. In truth, she snubbed him 
unmercifully ; but he seemed to like it, possibly because it offered 
such a complete contrast to the reception he usually met with at 
the hands of the fair sex, being the heir to large possessions. We 
started off in high spirits for the ball, Derrick having expressed 
his satisfaction at our appearance, which we secretly agreed left 
nothing to be desired,—we were dressed alike in white tulle—and 
arrived safely, in spite of the slippery state of the roads and the 
snow that had been falling during the day. Dancing had 
commenced, and all the notabilities of the county were footing it 
merrily. The old oak-panelled rooms were gay with flowers and 
holly, whose shining crimson berries gleamed like fire amongst 
the myriads of wax-lights. 

During the evening, Derrick and I found ourselves in the cool 
depths of the conservatory, where rare exotics bloomed in a wealth 
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of ferns and creepers. Almost hidden behind some giant palms 
was a cushioned lounge; I sank down upon it with a sigh of 
content, and commenced fanning myself. 

“Hark,” said Derrick, listening intently, “it is twelve o’clock ; 
there go the bells. Can you hear them?” and as he spoke, the 
wild musical ring of many iron tongues announced the death of 
the old year, the birth of the new. 


“Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


So I quoted softly as Derrick leant towards me and took my 

hand in his. 

“God bless my dear little cousin, and give her a very happy 
year,” he said tenderly, looking into my eyes. 

“T should like to wish you the same,” 1 commenced shyly, for 
his earnest gaze somewhat disturbed me. 

He dropped my hand, and, turning away, picked a spray of 
Cape Jessamine. 

“Do you know I am going to London to-morrow ?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No, are you really ?”’ 

“TI am going to interview a gentleman, who requires a tutor for 
his son. You may wish me luck if you like.” 

My eyes filled with tears, his tone was so bitter, so unlike 
himself. 

“Derrick,” I said earnestly, “I wish I could help you. I would 
give all I possess to be able to do something for you all. I wonder 
what that rhyme means.” 

1 stopped suddenly, half frightened at the light that flashed 
over his face. 

“*She who through love the treasure seeks,’” he said gently. 
“Ruby, don’t tempt me to tell you what I have been longing to 
say for days past. I am a poor penniless beggar, who has no 
right to think of love, or any such luxury.” 

“Don’t say that, Derrick ; what has money to do with love ?” 

“A great deal, my sweet romantic little coz; the world cannot 
get on without it.” 

I looked up at him, our eyes met, and then somehow, Derrick’s 
arm slipped round my waist, and my cheek found a comfortable 


resting-place on his shoulder, whilst he whispered that he adored | 


me, had done so in fact ever since he saw me at Chubbs’ Hotel,— 
a forlorn, tearful little figure, kneeling by the fire. 


* * * * * 


I went home in a dream of happiness, and, as I bade Derrick 
good-night, promised to be down the next morning to give him 
his breakfast before starting for London. 
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On reaching my room, I told Bee I was tired to death, and 
shut the door leading into her apartment. There was a bright 
fire in the grate, and, after undressing, I slipped on a warm 
dressing-gown, and sat down to consider the state of affairs. The 
fixed iddon in my head was still how I could help my darling. 
What on earth was the meaning of that doggerel rhyme? Why 
had I been troubled with that extraordinary vision on board the 
Victoria, if nothing was to come of it ? 

I sat there thinking and thinking until the fire went out, and 
I awoke to the fact that I was intensely sleepy and very cold. 
I got into bed, but I could not sleep; over and over again I 
recalled my curious interview with Mr. Delaware. He had said 
that I was peculiarly susceptible to spiritual influence. Surely, 
the spirits would not harm me if what I desired to know was 
to benfit those I loved. With a sudden, but irresistible impulse, 
I rose, took my candle, and stole noiselessly out of the room, 
along the corridor, to the picture gallery. 

I paused for an instant with my hand on the door. 

What mad act was I about to do? I knew not—but I was in 
that stage of exultation when fear is unknown. I turned the 
handle slowly and entered. 

The cold moonlight, pouring in at the uncovered windows, fell 
athwart the picture of Sir Guy Trevalyon, standing grim and 
forbidding in his suit of mail. 

I went up to it, scarcely conscious of what I was about, but 
feeling vaguely that I was acting under the guidance of a superior 
will; I fell upon my knees, and held out my arms imploringly to 
the portrait. “Great Shade,” I murmured, “help me to find this 
treasure. If it be true that thou walkest through these walls 
seeking rest, I pledge myself to give thee Christian burial if thou 
wilt grant my prayer, for the sake of thy descendants, now in 
such trouble.” : 

Was my petition impious, do you think ? I know that it came 
from my heart ; as I ended, my eyes fixed upon the scornful ones 
above me, a radiant flame, as of an expiring ember burned in 
them. I almost fancied that those dark harsh features softened 
as they looked down upon me. I rose from my knees, and was 
advancing towards the door, when a deep sigh, which was almost 
a groan, startled me. 

In an access of terror I flew along the corridor, and regaining 
my room locked the door, and jumped into bed. 

But I was too nervous, too excited, to sleep. 

Great Heaven! what had I done? Invoked the spirit of the 
dreaded Sir Guy ? 

A crowd of horrible impossibilities overwhelmed me; I dared 
remain no longer by myself. I went into Bee’s room, and asked 
her to let me share her bed, to which she willingly consented ; 
and after a long time | fell asleep. 
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a. 


How long I had slept I know not, but I suddenly awoke with 
a violent start. I glanced at my companion, she was slumberin 
sweetly, I sat up and looked fearfully round the room. The 
night-light was burning dimly ; outside the window was nothing 
but darkness, the moon had disappeared. How silent everything 
seemed. 

Hark! what was that sound? Surely in the distance I could 
hear the clank of armour ; as it were the echo of a mailed footstep 
ascending the staircase. 

I listened intently, but my heart beat with such suffocating 
throbs as almost to render me deaf to all else. Every nerve in 
my body seemed strained to its utmost tension. In breathless 
suspense I waited; yes, there it was again, that muffled but 
steady footfall, coming slowly along the corridor towards our 
room. Nearer and nearer it approached ; and, oh horror! stopped 
at our door ! 

That door was locked, for | had turned the key myself when 
I came in. The handle was softly turned, it opened, and there 
entered a tall figure enveloped in a long grey misty cloak. It 
advanced to the foot of the bed, and, raising its arm, beckoned to 
to me with a skeleton finger. 

I sat fascinated, an icy terror numbing my limbs, paralysing 
my faculties, my eyes fixed on those of the figure, which glittered 
like a lambent flame from beneath the folds of the cloak. 

As I gazed spellbound, I seemed to hear the words, “ You have 
summoned me—you must follow me.” 

But I could not have moved a limb. At last I realised the 
fearful consequences of my rash act, and with a wild cry to 
Heaven for mercy, I turned, and, flinging myself upon the pillow, 
hid my face. I seized my cousin, and in a whisper implored her 
to wake; I shook her, I even pinched her, but though usually so 
light a sleeper, she remained immovable. ‘Then I wondered if my 
grisly visitor had departed, but I dared not look up. Unable to 
endure the agony of suspense any longer, with a desperate effort, 
I at length ventured to peep out. Oh God! there it stood; its 
flaming eyes still fixed on me, its fleshless hand still beckoning. 

Then as I watched it there came over me something of the 
same curious sensation I had experienced when Mr. Delaware 
mesmerised me. It seemed as though I became partially uncon- 
scious, my material self remaining motionless and inert, whilst 
my spiritual faculties were singularly clear and acute. In a 
dream of horror,—such horror that even now the remembrance 
of it curdles the very blood in my veins,—yet impelled by an 
irresistible attraction, I slipped gradually out of bed, and advanced 
towards the apparition. 

It turned, and led the way to the door, which opened, and 
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we emerged into the corridor. How ghostly, how quiet the old 
house seemed! only the clank of the phantom’s footsteps dis- 
turbing the slumbering echoes. Where was Derrick? I wondered. 
What would he do if “he could see me now, a@ little white figure 
flitting along in the wake of the lost Sir Guy. Suppose I should 
never see him again! Ah! and my poor old dad, what would 
he ? a frenzied shriek came to my lips but I stifled it ; 
after all it was my own fault, and I must suffer for my impious 
rashness. 

We came to the‘door of the picture-gallery ; it opened of its own 
accord. The gallery was full of light, but, oh Heaven! not the 
light of the blessed day, nor of the moon; but the phosphorescent 
glare that comes from the putrescence of a charnel-house. The 
place seemed alive with misty forms ; impalpable shapes, perhaps 
of the dead and gone Trevalyons, glided past me, and faint 
whispers and sighs sounded in my ears. Probably they were 
wondering what reckless mortal was this who dared to brave the 
spirits of “the departed. I glanced at Sir Guy’s portrait—it had 
disappeared !—only the frame remained. 

The ghost paused at the sliding panel which Derrick had shown 
me, it “flew back; he entered, then beckoned me to follow. | 
would have given worlds to refuse, to run away, to scream, to do 
anything that would alarm the household ; but I could not. My 
lips were dumb, and the strong magnetic attraction, impossible to 
resist, that had dragged me from my bed, now forced me to v0 
on. | stepped into the recess, the panel closed ; I was a prisoner! 

Sir Guy advanced to the end of the small room; I saw his 
hand raised to a portion of the wainscot, it fell back, and presented 
to my astonished gaze a steep stone staircase. Down we went. 
It must have been pitch-dark, but we needed no candle; that 
pale, phosphorescent gleam accompanied us. ‘The stone steps 
were dank ard slippery with slime, whilst noisome creatures that 
foster in the dark—horrible toads and bats, that filled me with 
loathing—slunk away at the strange light, and the clank of 
armour. If only I could have screamed aloud it would have been 
some relief to my agonized brain, but I was powerless to utter a 
sound. I counted the steps as we descended. There were three 
flights of a hundred each. 

“At length we came to a huge iron door, bolted and barred. It 
opened at our approach, and we passed into a kind of vaulted 
chamber built of great blocks of stone. The ghost laid his hand 
upon one—it was the centre of the fourth tier—an enormous piece 
of solid masonry swung back, discovering a smaller room. Here, 
Sir Guy came to a standstill; he beckoned me nearer, I obeyed 
him and, looking round, I saw bythe light he emitted a pile 
of gold cups, goblets, drinking vessels of every kind and shape, 
chalices and crosses set with gleaming jewels. But what was that 
figure seated by the table on which the treasure was heaped? It 
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was habited as a cavalier, while the remains of a plumed hat 
hung from the back of a chair. 

As I gazed at it in horrified silence, it raised its bent head from 
the table, and looked at me. It was a skeleton, the tleshless, 
grinning skull glaring horribly in the faint obscurity. Then an 
icy breath seemed to freeze the marrow in my bones, and a voice 
said, “I have granted your request; see that you fulfil your 
promise to me, or you will be lost for ever.” 

The ghost turned to me, casting his fiery eyes upon mine, he 
raised his hand, and laid it upon my arm, just as he had done in 
the vision. A scorching pain shot through me, and served to 
loosen my tongue. I gave one awful shriek which rang through 
the vaulted dungeons; a shriek which did not seem to me like 
my own voice, and frightened me as much as it did the bats; 
then the ghostly figures, the golden treasure, all faded away in a 
thick crimson mist, and I remembered no more. 


v. 


WHEN I regained consciousness I was lying at the foot of Sir 
Guy Trevalyon’s picture; I raised myself on my elbow and 
looked around; the sickly rays of the cold wintry morning were 
stealing through the windows. My teeth were chattering—my 
head throbbed and burned, but I noticed that Sir Guy had re- 
turned to his frame, and stood grim and grisly as when I last saw 
him. Presently there was a sound of voices outside; hasty foot- 
steps ran along the corridor, and my Aunt Beatrice and a couple 
of frightened maids appeared, looking thoroughly scared and 
anxious. 

“What is the matter, my dear child?” said my aunt, helping 
me to rise; “ your scream awoke us. Why are you in here? you 
must surely have been walking in vour sleep. Even Derrick, 
in his distant room, heard you.” | 

I looked from one to the other dazed and wondering. How 
could they have heard my shriek at the bottom of that awful 
stone staircase, beneath the ground? Then suddenly a fear, a 
doubt, and a great joy came upon me; I flung myself into my 
aunt’s arms, and burst into alternate tears and laughter, “ I have 
found the treasure-chamber,”’ I cried. “ Yes, I have found it ; 
there are three flights with a hundred steps in each.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed my aunt seriously alarmed; “ the 
child is raving. We must get her to bed; she is evidently very 
ill. Sarah, ask Mr. Derrick to ride off at once for the doctor— 
at once, mind.” | 

“Tam not ill,” I gasped, “1 have found the treasure ;” but I 
could say no more, a sudden feeling of utter horror and fear 
of what i had endured overcame me and choked my utterance. 

VoL. XV. 45 
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I remember but little of what followed; I was carried to my 
room and put to bed. 

When the doctor came he said I must have had some very 
severe shock, and considered my condition serious, with orave 
symptoms of brain fever. 1 think I must have told them all my 
story in my delirium. For three days I was a raving lunatic, and 
terrified those about me with my piteous appeals to them to save 
me from Sir Guy Trevalyon. But, thank God! I pulled 
through ; and when I was well enough to be moved into another 
room, Derrick himself carried me in his strong arms into aunt’s 
cosy boudoir, and there I told them the story I have endeavoured 
to relate here, from my mesmeric trance on board the Victoria to 
the discovery of the hidden gold. 

“T am afraid you don’t believe me,’ I said as I ended, and |] 
noticed that Aunt Eleanor looked at me anxiously, with an in- 
credulous expression on her gentle face; she evidently thought 
I was still wandering. But Derrick knelt down beside me. “ My 
little darling,” he said, tenderly, seriously, ‘‘ I believe everything 
you tell me; and [ will go at once and prove the truth of your 
words.” 

“You can't go alone,’ | entreated. “ Wait till to-morrow, and 
get Gerald Trevor to accompany you. I will send him a note at 
once, and Lord Ruthlyn shall come too.” 

‘He did so; and the next morning Gerald arrived with his 
father. When Derrick explained why he required their presence 
they were tremendously excited and curious. 

We accompanied them to the picture gailery ; they opened the 
sliding panel and entered the tiny recess. I pointed out the spot 
which Sir Guy’s finger had pressed. There was a moment of 
breathless suspense—then incredulity turned to awe, for the 
partition flew out as I had told them, and disclosed the stone 
staircase. | i 

I gave one glance at it; then, shivering with horror, I hid my 
face on my aunt’s shoulder, and she and Bee led me away. 

My story is told. They found everything exactly as I had 
related, but they could not unclose the iron door which Sir Guy 
had opened with a touch. Two locksmiths had to be summoned 
from the town, and it was accomplished at last; the solid 
masonry in the stone chamber swung back, as I described, and 
disclosed the long-lost treasure that Sir Guy had brought from 
Spain, and which probably caused his ruin. The figure seated 
at the table was doubtless that of the missing knight, who had 
been caught a prisoner in this secret chamber by the untoward 
closing of the aperture, which opened by a spring from the 
outside. It is needless to say that his remains were carefully 
collected, and interred with full honours in the Church ol 
Tregarthlyn, and later on I had a brass inserted in the ancient 
pavement to the memory of the Phantom Knight. Besides, did 
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I not owe him a debt of gratitude for his kindly conduet to 
myself ?—and I was so horribly afraid of his visiting me again. 

Amongst the treasure were found many Spanish doubloons, 
and broad gold pieces; enough, thank God! to free Tregarthlyn 
from the mortgages and debts encumbering it, and to enable my 
Derrick to hold up his head amongst the greatest in the land. 

That summer he and I sailed for India for our honeymoon, my 
dear father coming over to England to give me to him. 

Whether I ever did descend those awful stairs with the ghost 
of Sir Guy Trevalyon, or whether, under the influence of some 
powerful supernatural influence, I evolved what I have related 
from my inner consciousness, I know not; but it is a singular fact 
that I still bear upon my arm the print of those four skeleton 
fingers ; and, what is more, my two little children have also the 
sign manual of the ghost of the TREASURE-CHAMBER. 


EMILY ARNOLD. 
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AMONGST the numerous Blue Books and reports usually published 
towards the close of: the Parliamentary session there is none, 
probably, that excels in interest the report annually issued by the 
Postmaster General. Besides giving to the public an account 
from year to year of the progress—financially and otherwise—of 
a State department which, in its business, is more closely con- 
nected than any other, perhaps, with the daily life of the nation 
in its individuality, this document is also highly instructive as a 
fair and accurate illustration of the progress of civilisation and 
education, and of the condition of trade and commerce in this 
country. The growth of the Post Office but means, indeed, the 
spread of education, the development of trade and commerce, and 
the knitting more closely together of all classes of the community 
in the bonds of civilisation. It is not surprising, then, that the 
annual Post Office report is, without exception perhaps, the most 
popular of all kindred documents, and the report for 1885-6, only 
recently issued, is probably of even more than ordinary interest, 
since it deals with a period which, as the Postmaster General him- 
self points out, “has been characterised by the completion of 
many changes and improvements, which have no doubt afforded 
very great facilities to the public.” There can, indeed, be no 
doubt that the past few years will henceforth ever be regarded as 
one of the most important epochs in post office history on account 
of the manifold useful changes and reforms which, during that 
period, have been wrought in the service. There have been the 
introduction and rapid extension both of Postal Orders and of the 
Parcel Post, the development of Life Insurance and of Savings 
Bank business, the introduction of six-penny telegrams, the 
acceleration of the mails in various directions, and a host of minor 
improvements which have all tended to bring the huge system 
into greater popularity with the public, and to make it the 
admiration of foreign nations. In proposing, therefore, to found 
upon the basis of the Postmaster General’s recently published 
report, which is the thirty-second of its kind, a sketch of the 
modern English Post Office, we feel sufficiently confident to believe 
that such a sketch will secure the interest and attention of every 
intelligent reader. 

Dating from the year 1840, the development and extension of 
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the postal system have been very remarkable, and, as a matter of 
fact, the whole of the collateral branches of the Post Office have been 
established since that date, with the single exception, perhaps, of 
the Money Order Office, which was incorporated in 18388. So 
great, indeed, has been the expansion of the service that its 
branches now spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
country like the numerous feelers of some great deep-sea monster; 
and scarcely a village or hamlet exists in the United Kingdom 
into which the Post Office has not now penetrated, as may be 
judged by the fact that, up to the 31st of March last, the total 
number of receptacles of all sorts for the posting of correspon- 
dence was 34,280, of which 16,805 were post offices; and the 
public appreciation of the accommodation thus afforded is perhaps 
best demonstrated by the marvellous quantity of correspondence 


which annually passes through these receptacles. Thus in the 


year 1885-6 the aggregate number of letters, etc., dealt with is 
estimated at 2,064,766,400, a total that is rendered all the more 
striking if we set it in contrast to the number of letters, etc., 
posted in the year preceeding that which is now noted for the 
introduction of penny postage, viz., 76,000,000—a number that 
even falls far short of the increase in a single year at the 
present time, which last year amounted to over 80,000,000. 
The letter statistics of this country are now, indeed, but a 
record of the unqualified success resulting from Sir Rowland 
Hill’s plan of postal reform, and viewing these results at this 
distant date and enjoying, as we do, to the full the benefits con- 
ferred by penny postage, it is certainly difficult to credit the 
amount of opposition and resistance which were at first made to 
the proposition. Experience, however, teaches that in some natures 
it is inherent to regard all innovations and schemes for improve- 
ment with distrust and suspicion, so that, when Sir Rowland had 
to prove his opinions, to struggle for a trial of his plan, and to 
meet the host of objections and obstacles placed in his path, he but 
passed through the ordeal which all reformers, before and since, 
have, more or less, had to undergo. For all these trials, however, 
the reformer was no doubt consoled in having been spared, as he 
was, to see his calculations and predictions realised so immensely, 
beyond even his own expectations. 

Out of the total correspondence for the year 1885-6 the number 
of letters proper was 1,403,547,900, of post-cards 171,290,000, of 
book packets and circulars 342,207,400, and of newspapers 
147,721,100, and the aggregate of these figures shows an average 
of over fifty-six letters, etc., per head of the population. That 
such a result would surely never have been attained but for the 
constantly increasing facilities offered for the interchange of 
communications can hardly be doubted, and as an instance of 
departmental enterprise in this respect it is worthy of mention 
that a novel kind of service has been established on the Clyde, 
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by placing a post office on board the Columba steam-vessel ply- 
ing between Greenock and Ardrishaig, and conveying a large 
number of passengers. All ordinary postal work, excepting 
money order business, is carried on in this vessel, the messages 
received for transmission by telegraph being despatched at each 
place where the vessel calls. 

Amongst the various reforms inaugurated by the late Sir 
Rowland Hill during his administration of the Post Office was 
the reduction of the fee for the registration of letters, which 
previously had been somewhat excessive. The subject has 
always been one of considerable importance, for it is essential that 
letters which contain coin or valuables passing through the post 
should, as far as possible, be insured against risk of loss or theft, 
while, on the other hand, it is equally desirable to remove, by the 
system pursued in dealing with registered letters, the temptation 
to evil into which the handling of such letters might lead those 
who have to deal with them. Prior to 1840 a wholesome prac- 
tice seems to have existed of registering every letter supposed to 
contain articles of value; but the constantly increasing pressure 
arising from the rapid growth of letter business after the intro- 
duction of penny postage, gradually led to the abandonment of 
this precaution—a circumstance from which, however, numerous 
complaints of theft from the public and other difficulties speedily 
arose. The remedy, of course,was to revive the abandoned practice; 
but this was not so easily to be done since it was now considered 
necessary, in view of the great increase of postal work, to charge 
for the trouble involved by the registration of letters, and the 
question arose as to what the fee should be, no such payment 
having previously been demanded. The Post Office authorities 
of the day proposed one shilling for country letters and twopence 
for district-post letters ; but Rowland Hill, who at that time held 
his Treasury appointment, strongly objected to the proposition 
on the score of the former rate being too high, and also that no 
sufficient reason existed for the variety. He was very desirous 
of introducing a uniform sixpenny rate, but the objections raised by 
the Post Office were so numerous, and his influence at that time 
so small, that he was obliged to give way as far as to agree to a 
uniform shilling rate. The whole question of the registration of 
letters is interesting, if only for the reason that the difference of 
opinion just alluded to was the indirect cause of Rowland Hill's 
subsequent dismissal from the Treasury in 1842, inasmuch as he 
had, it appears, crossed with his advice a strong wish of Lord 
Lowther’s, the then Postmaster General,—a circumstance that was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. On his recall to office, some few 
years later, Rowland Hill was not slow to introduce the sixpenny 
rate,—a boon that was greatly appreciated at the time. This rate 
was subsequently reduced to fourpence, and on the Ist January, 
1878, to so low as twopence, a circumstance which, coupled with 
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the facilities now offered to the public for sending registered 
letters by the sale of envelopes specially devised for the purpose, 
and the comparatively high scale of money order commission, 
soon caused a huge increase in the number of registered letters. 
In the first year after the reduction of the fee to twopence 
considerably more than 7,000,000 such letters were transmitted 
through the post in the United Kingdom, being very near] 

double the number posted in the previous year. In the following 
year the number again showed a marked increase, being more 
than 8,700,000 ; and, although an increase has not been maintained 
in every year since on account of the popularity of the Postal 
Order system as a means of remitting small sums of money, yet a 
very high number has nevertheless been maintained, the number 
for last year being over 11,000,000. These figures afford a certain 
amount of satisfaction, as showing that the public are gradually 
becoming alive to the great importance of letter insurance when 
valuables are concerned ; and thus, while securing comparative 
safety for their letters in transit, they also assist in removing a 
source of temptation that has already brought to ruin many a 
man who otherwise would doubtless still be a respectable member 
of society. There are, however, still some who, either for the 
sake of saving a few pence or of cheating the revenue, appear to 
be unable to divest themselves of the propensity of transmitting 
through the post, without the precaution of registration, articles 
which ought clearly to be registered; and it is curious to notice, 
notwithstanding the present cheap rate, what devices are fre- 
quently resorted to for this purpose. A Bank of England note 
for £20 found pinned to the page of a book addressed to the 
initials of a lady at a receiving house in the metropolitan district, 
and a half-penny wrapper containing, besides a letter, a bill of 
sale and four Bank of England notes, are but two instances out of 
many annually observed by the Post Office, without taking into 
account those that pass undetected. But every letter so detected 
is, we are glad to know, forwarded to its destination with a re- 
gistration fee of 8d., to be paid on delivery,—a rule which, with the 
Postmaster General, we cordially hope may gradually lead to “the 
discontinuance of a practice which throws great temptation in 
the way of the Post Office servants.” <A peculiar trait in the 
character of the public is also exhibited by the fact that the 
authorities are in constant receipt of applications for missing re- 
yistered letters which, in most of the cases, on inquiries being 
made, are found either never to have been posted at all, or to 
have been mislaid and their delivery forgotten. In one case a 
number of Suez Canal shares, which were applied for as missing, 
were found in the addressee’s waste paper basket, where they had 
been thrown under the impression that they were circulars ; and, 
in another instance, a letter containing bank notes, said to have 
been registered, was discovered behind a desk in the sender's 
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office. It is needless to remark, perhaps, that the rashness in 
jumping to conclusions in this respect by the public is apt to 
hamper and harass the Post Office officials in their already 
onerous and numerous duties. It may further illustrate the 
want of care which the public are wont to display in regard to 
letters of all kinds, to state that nearly 27,000 letters passed last 
year through the post without address of any kind, of which 
1,620 actually contained cash, bank notes, and valuables to the 
amount of nearly £4,000. The use of too fragile covers also 
occasioned the escape of many thousand articles ; and although no 
doubt much disappointment was entailed thereby, it must in all 
fairness be admitted that in most cases the senders themselves 
have been to blame by failing to see that their letters were pro- 
perly secured before dispatch. Out of nearly 13,000,000 letters 
dealt with in the Returned Letter Office during last year about 
442.000 could not be delivered. It is recorded that one such letter 
contained a bank note for £100, which is still unclaimed, and that 
attached to the seal of another was a sovereign, which was re- 
turned to the owner, who had omitted to remove it, and whose want 
of care most persons will surely think was hardly deser ving of this 
good fortune. This latter incident speaks well and for cibly for the 
high moral rectitude of the sorters and letter carriers as a class. 
One of the most important developments of our postal system in 
modern times is undoubtedly the introduction of the parcel post 
on the Ist of August, 1883. The question of initiating such a sys- 
tem had long agitated many minds, and was br oached, indeed, so 
far back as 1842. In that year Sir Rowland Hill, in connection 
with his penny postage scheme, recommended the establishment of 
a parcel post, but, as he himself tells us, he was prevented from 
any immediate action by his dismissal from the Treasury. Even 
when he was re-instated, and had leisure to go into the matter, 
“the ill-judged opposition of the railway companies remained a 
constant obstacle,” as it continued to be until Mr. Fawcett 
appeared upon the scene. The question was also taken up at 
frequent intervals after Rowland Hill’s time. It was brought 
before the Society of Arts in 1858, and a special meeting was held 
on the subject, at which Earl Fortescue—then Lord Ebrington— 
took the chair. An able report was drawn up and adopted ‘by the 
Society, recommending that the Post Office should convey parcels 
at_ moderate charges, irrespective of distance ; but although care- 
fully consider ed by the postal author ities, nothing practical 
resulted. Mr. Edwin Chadwick also took the subject j in hand some 
years later, but with no better result than that which attended 
the Society of Arts. Chief among more recent advocates of the 
reform was the late Professor Jevons, whose great authority in all 
financial matters, of course, lent great w eight to the arguments he 
used in favour of the scheme. The difficulties which ‘lay in the 
way of astate parcel post being established were apparently very 
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great ; and it was not until the late Mr. Fawcett took up the ques- 


tion that they were overcome. The characteristic activity and 
tenacity which Mr. Fawcett,as Postmaster General, displayed are 
matters of recent history, and must be so well known as to require 
no lengthened mention here. It is sufficient to say that by dint of 
his usual perseverance and dauntless energy he got the necessary 
Act passed in 1882, and twelve months later the new service 
was in operation. 

It is now more than three years since the parcel post was in- 
augurated, and the progress of the business, on the whole, appears 
to have been satisfactory. There were at first grave doubts 


entertained in many quarters as to the possibility of the system - 


becoming financially successful ; but it was hardly to be expected 
that there would not be many little defects and shortcomings at 
the commencement in a service which was so entirely new to the 
officials who were responsible for its introduction and mainten- 
ance. It only required a short experience to show where modifi- 
cation and reform were needed, and so much has already been 
done in this direction, that the Postmaster General, in his 
last report, is able to give some very satisfactory statistics 
relative to the business. Thus the total number of parcels 
posted during the year in the United Kingdom amounted to 
over 26,000,000, showing over the previous year an 
increase of about 3,500,000, and an increase in gross postage 
of £84,000. When the system was introduced, the scale of 
charges was as follows :—3d. for 1lb. and under, 6d. from 1b. up 
to 3lbs., 9d. from 3lbs. up to 5lbs., and 1s. from 5lbs. up to 7\bs. ; 
but, as the reader is no doubt aware, a revision of the rates and 
weights of Inland parcels came into operation on the 1st May last, 
by which the postage was fixed at a minimum of 3d., increasing by 
1d. per pound to a maximum of Is. 6d., and the weight extended 
from a maxmium of 7!bs. to 11lbs. It should also be mentioned that 
since the introduction of the parcel post here the system has been 
gradually extended to many foreign and colonial places, the first 
such despatch having taken place on the Ist July, 1885; while 
by the 1st of January in this year arrangements had been com- 
pleted for the interchange of parcels with twenty-seven different 
countries. The total number despatched up to the 31st March last 
was 71,900, and the number received was 40,800. The largest 
business, it is interesting to note, was transacted with Germany, 
with which country in six months 46,000 parcels were exchanged. 
India shows a business at the rate of 36,000 parcels in six months, 
and the smallest business recorded is one parcel in three months 
for the Island of Tortola. 

There can be no doubt that a considerable impetus was given 
to the Inland parcel post by the introduction, on the Ist May last, 
of a system of insurance and of compensation for loss or damage, 
under which compensation not exceeding £1 is now given where 
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no insurance fee is paid; and where an insurance fee of one penny 
or twopence is paid, compensation is given to the amount of £5 
or £10. It need hardly be said that. the plan was one which 
fully commended itself to the public, and in the first month 
17,600 parcels were insured, producing £87, while the compensa- 
tion amounted only to £6,—a circumstance which shows that the 
system, whilst proving a benefit to the public, is also not unpro- 
titable to the State. 

We now turn to the Money Order Office, an important and 
useful branch of the Post Office, the progress of which during the 
last forty years has been very marked. Considering that when 
this business was acquired by the Post Office in the year 1838, it 
was commenced with only three clerks in a couple of rooms at 
the north end of the old vncennet Post Office, one cannot but be 
impressed with the astonishing results which have since accrued. 
At the very outset, when the money order service was a purely 
private undertaking, conducted by three enterprising individuals, 
who happened to be engaged in the Post Office, the principle and 
utility of the system were at once seen and admitted, although 
the high rates of commission which, from various causes, it was 
necessary to charge, restricted the usefulness of the service, and to 
a great extent rendered it prohibitory. As soon, however, as the 
charges were reduced, on the system passing over to the Govern- 
ment, the business immediately expanded, and a considerable 
increase at once took place in the number and the amount of the 
transactions,—an increase that was rapidly progressive year by 
year, and which, with each successive reduction in the scale of 
commmission, was further greatly augmented. In 1871, when 
the initial rate was reduced to one penny for orders of 10s. and 
under, and the whole scale based on the uniformity of the postage 
rates, rising by gradations of a penny to a shilling, the increase 
in the number and amount of money orders issued was something 
enormous, being, as regards the number, nearly 3,000,000, and 
as regards the amount, more than £2,000,000 more than the 
relative figures for the preceding year. But, notwithstanding 
these facts, the last reduction proved somewhat unsuccessful, for, 
however growing the business, as far as actual transactions were 
concerned, appeared from that date, the revenue derived from 
this important branch of the Post Office began very perceptibly 
to fall off. Nor is the explanation of this circumstance far to 
seek, since, as every money order issued and paid is estimated to 
cost the depar tment on an average threepence, it followed that, 
on the introduction of the penny initial rate, those orders upon 
which the commission was a penny or twopence were creative of 
a positive loss, while the threepenny orders were devoid of profit. 
So serious, indeed, was this circumstance, that it soon became 4 
source of much anxiety to the Government, who, after full con- 
sideration of the subject, found it absolutely necessary to take 
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precautionary steps, by raising the initial rate from a penny to 


twopence (as was done on the Ist January, 1878), with a view to’ 


avert a deficiency that had hitherto, it seems, only been avoided 
through the profits yielded by the foreign and colonial money 
order business in conjunction with those derived from the larger 
inland orders. There is no disputing the wisdom of the course 
which was adopted, retrograde as it may have been, for it is 
undoubtedly the first duty of a government department to 
protect itself against loss of revenue, and it seems to us even a 
question whether it would not, indeed, have been as well as to 
have reverted at once to the old threepenny rate, as was actually 
suggested by the late Mr. Chetwynd, C.B., of the Post Office, whose 
forty years’ direct and indirect experience of the Money Order 
Office have constituted him the very best authority on the subject. 
As it was, the authorities had in view ascheme which, while it was 
to offer to the public a sort of guid pro quo for the loss of the old 
penny money order rate, would in operation displace such orders 
as were profitless to the department. Although the measure, 
which provided for a system of postal notes, ingeniously devised 
by Mr. Chetwynd, had been introduced into Parliament on more 
than one occasion, it was not until the year 1880 that it became 
duly legalised under the “ Post Office (Money Orders) Act” of that 
year, considerable opposition having been encountered from the 
representatives of the banking interests, who entertained grave 
apprehensions as to the manner in which such a system would 
affect the currency question. Upon a better acquaintance with 
the proposals which the scheme set forth, and upon the assurances 
of those in charge of the Bill that the introduction of a paper 
currency by means of this new system was furthest from the 


mind of the Government, these fears were to a great extent. 


allayed, and with some few modifications in the details, the 
measure was allowed to pass, and, as will be recollected, duly 
came into operation on the Ist January, 1881. Postal Orders— 
the name “orders ” having been substituted for the original term 
“notes” as being less objectionable, just as if a rose by any other 
name would not smell as sweet—are now issued for fourteen 
classes of fixed amounts, namely, Is., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 
43. 48. 6d., 5s., '7s. 6d., 10s., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 20s., at a commis- 
sion of one halfpenny for each of the two first classes, a penny for 
each of the next ten, and three-halfpence for each of the remaining 
two classes. When first issued the postal order is payable to 
bearer at any money order oftice in the United Kingdom, but the 
Act requires that the purchaser shall insert the name of the payee 
and that the payee shall insert the name of the money order 
office at which he desires to get it cashed ; and the remitter may, 
if he choose, cross the order either generally or specifically, so as 
to invest it with the advantages and safeguards of a cheque 
similarly dealt with. The period of circulation for postal orders 
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is restricted to three months, after which they are only re- 
newable upon payment of a commission equal to the amount of 
the original poundage. The results of this new business have 
conclusively negatived the very unfavourable predictions which, 
prior to the passing of the measure, were so freely uttered; for 
postal orders are now being sold at the enormous rate of 
26,000,000 a year, to the value of about £11,000,000. From these 
astonishing figures it is plainly evident that the public appreciate 
the convenience thus provided, and that the anticipation of the 
benefits which this new remittance-system would confer were 
fully justified. 

The money order system still remains in operation, of course, as 
hitherto, and is probably not further affected by the issue of 
postal orders than by being relieved, as was desired and intended, 
of those orders for small amounts on which either a loss, or no 
profit, accrues. The result that the increase in the initial money 
order rate, to which we have already referred, was designed to 
effect has been partially accomplished ; but, as was only to be ex- 
pected, the number and amount of transactions have in some 
measure diminished. The total number of money orders issued 
in 1885-6, was a little over 10,000,000, and the amount for which 
they were issued was nearly £22,000,000,—these figures showing 
a marked decrease both in number and in amount as compared 
with the results of previous years. This decrease is due, however, 
as we already know, partly to the introduction of postal orders, 
and also partly to the reduction in the registered letter fee in 
1878; but the diminution in the number and amount of money 
orders issued is amply compensated for by the number and amount 
of postal orders now annually issued; and if we but remember 
that the results of both methods of remittance combined now pro- 
duce a total very considerably in excess of the amount formerly 
transmitted by money orders alone, there is really little of which 
to complain. 

In turning to the Savings Bank department, we approach one 
of the brightest chapters in Post Office history ; for,in viewing the 
results that have been accomplished in this popular department, it 
is seen how much has been done by the Government to foster and 
encourage habits of thrift and providence amongst the poorer 
classes of this country. The subject has always been a generally 
interesting one, and the desirability of the Government assuming 
the custodianship of the savings of the poor was foreseen and ad- 
vocated long before the idea was reduced to any practical form. 
So early, indeed, as 1807, a bill to legislate on the subject was 
brought into Parliament by Mr. Whitbread, but was subsequently 
withdrawn owing to its impracticability. In 1860, the matter 
was again revived by Mr. Sykes, a bank manager in Huddersfield, 
who submitted a plan for the purpose of utilising the existing 
money order offices for savings bank business, which, while the 
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principle of it was seen to be useful, was, however, so crude, and 
possessed such drawbacks, that it could not be acted upon. It 
was left for Mr. Chetwynd, already referred to, and who at 
that time was engaged in the Money Order department, to 
develop the idea and to bring it to a practicable and successful 
issue. Discarding all other schemes then under discussion 
Mr. Chetwynd submitted to the Postmaster General, in No- 
vember 1860, a plan based upon the principle that savings 
bank business might be done “through the various money 
order offices in a much more economical manner than by the issue 
and payment of money orders,’ as had been suggested by 
Mr. Sykes, and proposed that it should be so comprehensive as to 
dispense with the pound restriction (also part of Mr. Sykes’ pro- 
posal), which he rightly considered to be “so large as to seriously 
reduce the value of the benefit proposed to be conferred on the 
provident portion of the public.’ The whole proposal, from its 
completeness and clearness on every point of detail, at once com- 
manded the favourable attention of the Postmaster General, and 


speedily fell into the hands of Mr. Gladstone—then Chancellor of . 


the Exchequer—who with his characteristic energy and spirit lost 
no time in introducing a Bill on the subject into the House of 
Commons; and on the 17th May, 1861, the measure became law. 
To say that the measure did not pass through its various stages 
without encountering a considerable amount of opposition, and 
that there were not wanting those who sanguinely predicted the 
speedy failure of the whole scheme, is but to substantiate what we 
have previously remarked concerning the inevitable ordeal which 
all schemes of reform and improvement have to undergo; but, in 
the present case, the groundless character of the objections that 
were raised was very soon conclusively exposed by the immediate 
success that attended the new system of Government Savings 
Banks, The following testimony was borne by the T7imes in 
September 1861, to this gratifying result:—‘“The country,” 
wrote the leading journal, “soon recognised the universal boon of 
a bank maintained at the public responsibility, with the whole 
empire for its capital, with a branch in every town, open at almost 
all hours, and, more than all, giving a fair amount of interest.” 
The development of the system since the date when it was 
commenced with a staff of twenty clerks in a moderately-sized 
room in the old General Post Office, has been marvellously rapid ; 
and the business transacted during that period has been pro- 
ductive of a net profit .of considerably over a million pounds. 
The statistics on this subject recorded by the Postmaster General 
in his recent report are in the highest degree satisfactory. They 
show that there are at the present time more than 8,000 post 
offices open throughout the country for the transaction of savings 
bank business, being an increase of 350 over the number in the 
year. The number of deposits made last year was 6,474,484 to 
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the amount of £15,034,694, while the total number of with- 
drawals reached 2,280,062, amounting to £13,202,742. The total 
amount of deposits had, on the 3lst of December last, reached 
£47,697,838 showing an increase of £2,924,065 over the amount 
recorded on the corresponding day of the preceding year. From 
the foregoing figures it will be seen that the deposits still continue 
to exceed the withdrawals, and this fact, together with the 
increase of over £2,000,000 sterling in the balance due to 
depositors, is to be regarded with the greater satisfaction if we 
take into consideration the dulness that during recent years has 
existed in trade. 

The great success that has attended the establishment of Post 
Office Savings Banks not unnaturally led to a demand of late 
years for an extension of the benefits conferred by them, and it 
was with a view to partly meet this demand that the Savings 
Bank Act, which came into force on the 22nd of November, 1880, 
was passed in the session of that year. The provisions of this Act 
have already been so fully made public that it is not necessary to 
refer to them further than to recapitulate the main points 
thereof. The first part of the Act provides for the expunction of 
the deficit incurred by the national debt commissioners as 
regards trustee savings banks, by the creation of a terminable 
annuity for a certain number of years, not exceeding twenty- 
eight, of such an amount as will pay off the deficiency if the 
interest is calculated at 34 per cent. per annum, the annuity to 
be a charge on the consolidated fund; and it enacts that the 
interest payable to the trustees of trustee savings banks shall 
be reduced from 34 to 3 per cent., and the interest payable 
to depositors in such banks from 3 to 2? per cent. The second, 
and perhaps most important, part of the measure, gives power to 
depositors in trustee and post office savings banks to invest any 
part of their deposits, being not less than £10 and not exceeding 
£300, in Government stock through the agency of the post office, 
at a trifling cost, varying from 9d. to 2s. 3d., the dividends being 
collected free of further charge. The investment can be effected 
either by a transfer from a depositor’s account, or by means 
specially deposited for immediate investments. The working of 
this Act has proved satisfactory,and the Government stock invest- 
ments were, in 1885, 17,1383 in number, the amount of stock pur- 
chased being £859,050, The sales numbered 7,443, and amounted to 
£326,445 stock. The total amount of stock held at the close of the 
year 1885 was £2,452,252, and was held by 30,597 persons. The 
machinery required to set the new Act in motion throughout the 
country was of a complex character, and the fact that the measure was 
carried through without any failure certainly reflects the highest 
credit on those upon whom the duty devolved. 

When the Act, to which we have just been referring, was in 
committee, Colonel Harcourt, M.P., proposed an amendment with 
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the object of reducing the present shilling limit for deposits in 
Post Office Savings Banks, so as to admit of penny deposits ; it 
having been frequently urged of late years in many quarters that 
the limit in question is not sufticiently low to reach the poorest 
classes. ‘To anyone at all acquainted with the working of the 
postal savings bank system it was, of course, obvious that such a 
reduction was impracticable, especially in the view of the fact 
that the average cost of each transaction is estimated at eight 
pence. Mr. Fawcett, however, ever anxious te meet, as far as 
possible, popular requirements, while declining to accept the 
amendment, announced a plan he proposed to bring into opera- 
tion, which would, without involving any actual relaxation of 
the shilling limit, have the effect of practically fulfilling the same 
ends as would be gained thereby. That the postage-stamp 
savings scheme—which was the plan alluded to,—has now been 
tried for nearly six years with the utmost success, is a fact that 
every reader must be well acquainted with, as so much has been 
both said and written about it since its introduction. It need, 
therefore, only be succinctly stated that the plan enables poor 

ersons desirous of saving to collect by means of penny 
stamps a shilling for deposit in the postal savings banks. The 
stamps are to be aftixed as collected to specially prepared slips 
which are supplied gratuitously at any post office, and they must 
not, of course, be defaced or in any way damaged or mutilated. 
The extreme simplicity of the scheme, which is another of the late 
Mr. Chetwynd’s inventions, is its great beauty and recommenda- 
tion ; and, although the objection was at first raised that it would 
afford an opening for the disposal of stamps dishonestly obtained, 
experience has shown that no serious risk in this respect need be 
feared. The results of the scheme up to the present time are 
most gratifying, both to the postal authorities as repaying their 
strenuous efforts to encourage providence by creating an opening 
for the saving of the smallest sums, and to the public in dispelling, 
in a great measure, a notion hitherto generally entertained, that 
the poorest classes of this country lack the faculty for saving, 
even if afforded the facilities for so doing. The whole subject of 
small savings has of recent years been a favourite theme, and 
particularly as regards the useful character of the scheme at 
present under notice, and it is gratifying to notice the determina- 
tion which the Post Office shows to shut out no opening which may 
serve to encourage the habit of saving, and the fresh facilities it is 
constantly offering for the convenience of depositors. Arrangements 
are now made, for instance, by which the personal attendance of 
children and others at a distant savings bank may be avoided 
and those who are desirous of promoting. thrift are invited to 
communicate on the subject with the Controller of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Navvies, too, employed on the construction of 
several public works, are now afforded at the place where they 
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receive their wages, through the enterprise of the post office, the 
opportunity of depositing money in the postal Savings Banks, as 
well as of procuring money orders,—an arrangement “that proves 
of marked value to the class of men whose character for impro- 
vidence has ever been conspicuous. 

The life insurance and annuity business of the Post Office is 
gradually expanding under the ingenious system suggested by 
Mr. Cardin, the present Receiver and Accountant General of the 
Post-Office, and which was introduced in 1884. The changes 
which were then made must be well known to every reader, and 
as the benefits which the new system confers become more appre- 
ciated by those for whose advantage they were designed, there is 
reason to hope that the business will increase as rapidly as was 
anticipated. Even at present the increase is not unmarked, the 
number of annuities in existence on the last day of 1885 havi ing 
been 10,306, and the insurances 5,155. 

We now turn to the last section of the Post Office service we 
have to deal with in this paper, namely, the telegraphic system of 
the country, and in which unusual public interest has centred 
since it was first acquired by the Government on February 5th, 
1870. Previous to the transfer the usefulness of the “ tele- 
graphs” as a medium of general communication was considerably 
restricted, owing to the high charges which were made; for, al- 
though the telegraphic wires of the country were in the hands of 
various competing companies, there nevertheless appeared to exist 
a sort of tacit understanding amongst them that it was desirable 
to maintain as high a tariff as possible. In addition to this, no 
great spirit of enterprise was exhibited by the companies, who 
were apparently unwilling to enter into any measures which 
would develop the system. Under such circumstances it was no 
wonder that high expectations were entertained of the change of 
management in 1870, and the institution of a system of Govern- 
ment telegraphs was hailed at the time as the inauguration of 
a new era in this mode of communication. The results achieved 
by the Post Office, after more than sixteen years’ experience of the 
system—a period sufficiently long to test the merits of any 
scheme—have amply proved that these expectations were by no 
means ill-founded. Telegraphic resources have undoubtedly been 
wonderfully developed by the Post Office, and the extension of 
the system has certainly exceeded general anticipation. When 
the electric wires were taken over there were only 2,488 tele- 
graph offices open throughout the country. That number has 
now been increased to over 6,000. The messages transmitted 
over the wires, which have also increased in a marvellous degree, 
by the companies in the year previous to the transfer were 
6,500,000. The number transmitted by the Government in 1885-0 
was 39,235,815. 

The great attraction of the transfer was, of course, the intro- 
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duction of a uniform tariff with a minimum charge of one shillin 

for twenty words ; and this it is that is to be regarded as the 
primary cause of the rapid and marvellous increase of business. 
Unfortunately, however, the revenue of this department has not 
always exhibited such brilliant results; for, although the receipts 
have every year exceeded the expenditure, it is only within the 
last few years that the net profit derived from the service has proved 
sufficient to pay the full interest, 3 per cent., on the debt of 
over £10,000,000 incurred since 1869 for the purchase of the 
electric wires of the country, and to leave a surplus towards the 
cancelling of the debt. For some time the results of the under- 
taking exhibited an annual deficiency, amounting in the aggregate 
to not less than £1,216,000, which had to be charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and the fiscal difficulties long engaged the serious 
attention of the Government ; commissions of inquiry having from 
time to time minutely examined into and investigated the work- 
ing of the system with the view of curtailing the expenditure in 
every practicable way. These efforts proved, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and the condition of the revenue earned in the last few 
years is no doubt due, in a great measure, to the results thereof. 

The great event of the Postal Telegraph world during the year 
1885 was the introduction of the reduced rate for Inland Tele- 
graph messages decided on by Parliament. The desirability of a 
sixpenny rate for telegrams had frequently been urged on the 
Post Office ; and shortly after assuming office, Mr. Fawcett, who 
was ever anxious for the public welfare, suggested a word-rate, 
including addresses of a halfpenny, with a minimum charge of 
sixpence, which he considered would be effected with only a small 
sacrifice of revenue, probably about £170,000 a year. Practically 
this is what has been adopted, and the result so far has been 
satisfactory. The change commenced on the Ist of October, 1885, 
so that of the financial year 1885-6 six months of the telegraph 
business were at the old shilling rate, and six at the new sixpenny 
rate. To quote from the Postmaster General’s last report :— 

“ The number of inland messages in the first six months under the old rate was 

11,314,423, and produced £604,436. The number in the last six months under the 
new rate was 16,787,540, and produced £564,208. The actual loss of revenue in- 
volved in the introduction of the reduced rate was only £22,019.” 
These figures indicate a very satisfactory result of the cheaper 
tariff for telegrams; and bearing in mind that the system has 
operated but little more than a year, there is good reason for 
anticipating that our telegraph will wholly recover itself from 
loss within a few years’ time. 

As regards the financial results of the Post Office Service 
generally, it may be stated that the gross revenue derived from 
postage on letters, etc., commission on money and postal orders, 
the value of unclaimed money orders, and from the tele- 
graphs, was a little over £10,250,000 sterling, while the 
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expenditure amounted to a little more than £7,500,000, thus 
leaving nearly £3,000,000 as the net revenue. So gratifying a 
result is the more satisfactory, perhaps, if we bear in mind that, 
excepting the telegraph service, the Post Office has no capital 
account, and consequently provides out of its annual income for 
the expenses of all the extensions inseparable from so rapidly 
increasing a business. 

It but remains to add that the stupendous results here briefly 
indicated are not, as may be ‘imagined, attained without the 
assistance and co- -operation of a large staff of officials. This staff 
now numbers, all told, more than 96,000 persons. So large a 
force is indeed a matter for wonder ; but remembering the gigantic 
operations of our modern Post Office, and the multifarious cha- 
racter and enormous quantity of its work, the figures quoted need 
occasion no surprise. The duties, too, devolving upon this enor- 
mous staff, which are at all times onerous and arduous, have 
frequently to be discharged in the midst of great difficulties and 
impediments, often of a trying character ; and it is, therefore, ex- 
tremely satisfactory to notice how favourably the Postmaster 
General speaks of their conduct and of their efficiency. Without 
such efficiency and good conduct our present postal service could 
scarcely be what it really is—the finest and most perfect organisa- 
tion in the world. 

ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 




































POEMS. 


i 
RONDEAU. 


WHEN Summer dies the leaves are falling fast 
In fitful eddies on the chilly blast ; | 
And fields lie blank upon the bare hillside 
Where erst the poppy flaunted in its pride, 
And woodbine on the breeze its fragrance cast. 


And where the hawthorn scattered far and wide 
Its creamy petals in the sweet Springtide, 
Red berries hang, for birds a glad repast 

When Summer dies. 


Gone are the cowslips and the daisies pied, 

The swallow to a warmer clime hath hied; 

The beech has shed its store of bitter mast, 

And days are drear, and skies are overcast ; 

But Love will warm our hearts whate’er betide 
When Summer dies. 


II. 
A MeEMoRY. 


THE hornéd moon low hanging in the sky 
Casts a mild radiance o’er the steely blue, 


Which twinkling stars are peeping softly through 


And sounds far distant seem to be more nigh. 
Low in the valley the grey mist doth lie, 
The air is moist and heavy with the dew, 
And night fast closes in with ebon hue; 


While from the stubble comes the crake’s weird cry. 


Three monthly roses, bought of one who stands 
At busy corner, earning daily bread 

In that great city, pride of many lands. 

Three dainty buds, a gift to me, who said 


“Do you remember ?” straight Time loosed his bands, 


And swiftly to the past my memory fled. 


ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 
46 A 




























‘“ LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 


A #Povel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,’’ ‘‘Played Out,’’ ‘* Eyre of Bleadon,’’ 
** Allerton Towers,’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
“WHERE IS YOUR KINGDOM 2” 


“Tus is Holsworthy! This is our station, Marcus, and here’s 
the old Colonei’s dog-cart waiting for us.” 

“What a jolly stretch of moor away to the left! the air's 
like champagne; can’t we walk, and send our luggage on in the 
trap ?” 

“It won’t do to appear ready to lag on our way. The Colonel 
is a fine old boy, but apt to feel slights before they’re offered: 
he'll feel it to be one if we don’t use the speediest means of 
gaining his portals. You're highly favoured, let me tell you, 
Master Marcus ; as a rule, the Colonel shows a grim front to men 
young enough ‘to be attractive to his pretty niece and lovely 
daughter.” 

“ ‘Evidently: I’m not considered attractive enough to be 
dangerous; but no matter,’ Marcus Gwynn laughed, as he 
stepped on to the platform impatiently. Then, as .he was more 
deliberately followed by his older, staider companion, he added— 

“But you're right; we had better not walk, as he has sent the 
trap; moreover, the mention of a pretty niece and charming 
daughter has made speedy locomotion desirable in my mind; 
tell me more about them, or, rather, tell me something about 
them, for I’ve heard nothing yet.” 

“ Not before the groom, ’ the elder man muttered ; “he’s one 
of those faithful servitors who are sure to go and misquot te and 
make mischief out of any remarks on the family. Good-day, 
Lawson ; the Colonel and family are all well, I hope.” 

“Quite well, sir; young ladies out riding as usual; theyre 
going to fall in at Aiterton Cross, they told me to tell you, and 
Miss Constance said she ‘ hoped you'd appreciate the compliment 
at. its true value.’ ” 
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“«T shall make no mistake about it. Miss Constance might 
have spared herself the trouble of sending me such a message,” 
the elder of the two travellers said, with such cold anger in his 
tones that the man he had addressed as “ Marcus” looked round 
at him in surprise in time to see a bitter black frown on his 
brow, which he banished abruptly as he felt his young com- 
panion’s gaze, 

“Miss Constance Brymer is rather disposed to fear that her 
scantiest courtesies may be misunderstood,” he explained lightly. 
“She never forgets that she is an heiress and a beauty, and that 
mortal man is liable to error where such as she are concerned. 
She’s afraid that even such an old fogey as I am may presume 
to adore her if she seems to be a little kind.” 

“You've forgotten your caution to me, Conway; ah! here 
comes the finishing touch to an already perfect scene ; by Jove ! 
I’ve seen nothing to equal that in the Row this year.” 

As he spoke, two ladies on horseback had trotted into view in 
a field on their left, and, clearing the hedge and bank, had 
dropped into the road a few yards ahead of the dog-cart. The 
latter was immediately pulled up, and Mr. Conway, all smiles 
and suavity in a moment, was presently introducing “ his friend 
and ward,” Mr. Marcus Gwynn, to a couple of the fairest young 
Dianas that had ever gratified his passionate love of the beautiful. 

The two girls wheeled round and rode along one on either side 
of the dog-cart, and without a shade of either shyness, constraint 
diffidence, or hauteur, began doing the honours of their own 
land. 

“We came out to meet you, Mr. Gwynn, because we were so 
afraid Mr. Conway would forget to point out the hollow oak, 
and the wayside cross, and the view over Holsworthy Vale, and 
the Three Barrows. He hasn’t a proper respect for our scenery, 
and—can you believe it ?—after having been here every autumn 
for the last—how many years is it, Mr. Conway ?—ten, I 
believe ! he doesn’t remember which is the Western Beacon, and 
which is Brent Hill. Such forgetfulness, such ignorance, is un- 
pardonable in the eyes cf us west-country people.” 

“T have never forgotten Hanger Down, at any rate,” Conway 
said quietly, and Marcus Gwynn saw that the face of the girl who 
had spoken the rebuke grew scarlet with a sudden angry blush. 

“Why, Connie, what’s the matter?” the other girl cried, in- 
opportunely. “ What is there in Hanger Down that Mr. Conway 
should remember it so ‘well, and that you should get so red 
about it ?” 

“Miss Brymer is annoyed at my having so successfully dis- 
proved her assertions as to my forgetfulness of all the places of 
interests in the neighbourhood.” 

‘Here’s the wayside cross,” Miss Brymer interrupted, “ Do you 
sketch?” she went on, addressing Marcus Gwynn. “I make 
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every one who can draw sketch the cross and the hollow oak for 
me. The oak by moonlight 1 is lovely. We'll bring you up here 
again after dinner.’ 

w 4 Oh, and to-morrow we are going up on the moor trout-fishing, 
Papa and all of us. Mr. Conway and Papa are going in the dog- 
cart with the rods and theluncheon. I hope you like fly-fishing ’ ? 
But never mind if you don’t; we can sketch and read and get rid 
of the time deliciously. Don't you think so, Mr. Gwynn yP 

“Tam sure of it,’ he answered, rather rapturously for so recent 
an acquaintance, as he looked from the pretty fair face of the 
speaker to the far prettier and more piquant one of her cousin. 

“ Now look to your right, Mr. Gwynn, right through the gate- 
way up that avenue of beeches. Isn’t that a vista! Aren’t those 
dear old pillars well worth coming from London to see ?” 

“T would have come from the other end of the world to look 
at them,” Marcus said, enthusiastically.. 

“But you're not looking at them, you're looking at me and 
that’s foolish, with that avenue of beeches before you. Belle, 
please to ride on, and to the charm of the landscape add the 
beauty of thy g grace ; doesn’t Longfellow say something like that 
somewhere ?” 

“«And to the charm of the poém lend the beauty of thy voice,’ ” 
Marcus quoted, rashly. 

“ Now look at Miss Hillier, sir, she’s going to take the hurdle 
on the lawn, and a prettier jumper than the bay and a prettier 
rider than our young lady you'll not see anywhere,” the old 
groom struck in, pointing excitedly, as he spoke, to the graceful 
pair who were harmoniously popping over the hurdle in the 
distance, but Marcus Gwynn’s eyes were still riveted on the girl 
who remained by the dog-cart. 

“My Make Haste jumps quite as well, Lawson,’ she was 
saying, deprecatingly; “it’s only because Bay leaf is a daughter of 
the soil that you always pretend to think her better than my 
dear little wild Irish girl. You shall decide on their respective 
merits, Mr. Gwynn. “Make Haste and I will follow Belle’s lead, 
and if you don’t admit that Make Haste jumps as neatly as Bay- 
leaf, the relations between us will be strained for some time to 
come.” Then she went off with a graceful parting salutation, 
carrying Marcus Gwynn’s heart with her. 

Their host, Colonel Hillier, was waiting for them at the 
entrance door of one of the most picturesque ‘and pleasant houses 
in Devonshire. An old red brick house, with its roof broken 
by many a gable, turret, tower, and chimney, and with a long 
stretch of frontage to the south that was particularly conducive to 
the growth of the many-hued roses that clambered wildly over 
it. Virginian creeper and its glowing relation the amphilopsis 
had it all their own way over the western end of the quaint old 
house. And on two sides of it a formal terrace walk was the 
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fitting resting place and promenade of a couple of grand, yellow 
greyhounds and a pair of gorgeous peacocks. 

In fact Glade, the old family residence of Colonel Hillier, was as 
perfect a type of the good old English home of an unpretentious, 
thorough-bred, dignified, proud, not too well-off English gentleman 
as can be seen in any corner of the land. From its iron-bound 
oaken front door to the rafters of its nethermost attic everything 
about it was solid, true, perfect in the fulfilment of its apparent 
purpose, time-worn or stained as the case might be, and harmoni- 
ous with the harmony that is only born of time. That its present 
owner was considerably poorer than his forefathers had been was 
a regrettable misfortune, not a reprehensible fault. His poverty 
was more than balanced by his jealous pride in all that apper- 
tained to himself and his possessions, and those who said that 
Colonel Hillier was a discontented or unhappy man in his 
seldom-disturbed seclusion at Glade made a comical mistake. 

“That man might be a millionaire if he pleased,’ Mr. Conway 
found time to whisper to his ward as they drove up to the old hall 
door and were greeted simultaneously with gracious words from the 
Colonel, weird shrieks from the peacocks, and interrogative barks 
from the greyhounds. “Marble on his land, my boy, that’s 
worth a king’s ransom. You look after the daughter, and owe 
me a debt of gratitude for the hint.” 

“The daughter would be the most charming girl in the world 
if the niece didn’t exist . 

“The niece doesn’t exist for you, Marcus,” his guardian 
muttered ; “she’s pledged over her handsome little head and ears 
to another man. Be prudent, my dear boy.. Consult taste and 
expediency, and see the daughter's charms. Glade is looking 
more beautiful than ever, Colonel Hillier ; allow me to congratu- 
late you onthe prosperous aspect of everything. I feel it in 
the atmosphere; you are working that green marble quarry 
at last.” 

The handsome, Roman-nosed, well-bred Colonel raised his eye- 
brows and hands in affected humble deprecation. 

“Far from it, Conway,” he said; “I have sold the right of 
working my marble quarry to my enterprising niece. Connie 
will manipulate the marble, as she does everything else that 
comes into her hands, to the best advantage of her fellow- 
creatures.” 

“She has bought the right of working it ?” 

“She has, indeed! And liberally has the dear girl remunerated 
me for the resignation of a right that I should never have 
exercised. Here, Hill, take Mr. Gwynn’s luggage up to the 
brown tapestry room, and tell the young ladies to come in their 
habits to afternoon tea; we don't care to wait while they change 
into any less becoming garments.” 

“Asif we required such a reminder!” and “as if we didn’t 
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know that we look best in our habits!” two bright young voices 
cried as their owners stepped forward. And then Mr. Gwynn 
had to sustain a brisk fire from two pairs of eloquent lips. 

“Mr. Gwynn, say, didn’t my Bayleaf take that hurdle and 
bank as if she’d known them all the days of her life, whereas she 
had never looked at them before ? ” 

“ And didn’t Make Haste slip over as if she thought she was on 
the level, Mr. Gwynn? Really I didn’t know she had risen to it, 
till I looked inn through a dim distance and saw a shadowy 
hurdle far away below me. Make Haste can jump, and no mistake, 
Mr. Conway, you look incredulous. Let me entreat you to ride 
Make Haste to-morrow, and give her her head. You'd find your- 
self in high latitudes in no time.” 

“Tt is kind of you toremember my fondness for horse-exercise,” 
Conway retorted grimly, and Marcus Gwynn exclaimed simul- 
taneously, 

“T thought you had never been on a horse in your life. What 
was the memorable occasion, Miss Brymer, on which my guardian 
displayed a fondness for riding ?” 

The girl laughed with a sort of merry malice that was an 
infinitely attractive thing in the eyes of the man at whom she 
was NOT laughing. Mr. Conway glowered rather grimly both 
at her and at his ward. 

“Ts Connie reminding you of the header you took into the 
meadow-brook the day the old roan tried to take you over it?” 
Colonel Hillier asked carelessly. “ Pay no attention to the young 
people’s impertinence, Conway ; they think that we old fellows 
are fair game for their fun.” 

“Miss Brymer knows that I am delighted to contribute to her 
amusement in any way—even at the cost of being made to look 
ridiculous,” Conway replied. But though he smiled as he spoke, 
and tried to sustain an expression of frank and manly toleration 
for the exuberant spirit of youth, the expression speedily 
flagged, and was succeeded by one of sour gloom. 

“What can make old Conway hate that charming girl?” old 
Conway’s ward mused, as he looked quickly from his guardian’s 
face to the brilliant sparkling one of the most fascinating girl 
whom it had ever been his fortune to meet. “Fancy not taking 
a joke in good part when it’s uttered by such a pair of lips!” he 
went on thinking, and in his heart he felt contemptuous pity for 
the man who had outlived the faculty of being charmed by the 
charming frivolity of girlhood. 

They were sipping their tea soon in the soft shady light of the 

oak- panelled drawing-room,—a room rich in corners a and nooks, 
and deep window seats cushioned and curtained into seductive 
seclusion ; a room rich in Old English and Oriental china, in 
Indian cabinets and Persian rugs, all ‘of which, however originally 
gorgeous the hues of the latter were now so well toned by time, 
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that they harmonised with furniture that had been new when the 
last James was king. 

“How could he ever have thought a modern drawing-room 
anything but uncomfortable and incongruous?” Mareus asked, 
as he found himself seated in a window recess far apart, it seemed, 
from the others, with the daughter of the house. It is true that 
he would have preferred having the niece of the house as the 
companion of his retirement. But at this stage this young man 
was modestly contented with the goods the gods gave him. 
Accordingly he submitted to the fate which adjudged him the 
daughter with a good grace, and talked to her with animation, 
while he let his eyes and thoughts wander off to her cousin. 

“IT owe my guardian a debt of gratitude for many things, 
Miss Hillier, but for nothing more than the introduction to your 
father, which got me the invitation to Glade.” 

“You don’t owe him much on that score. He told Papa you 
were in such a whirl of gaiety in London, that you’d find Glade 
monotonous.” 

“A whirl of gaiety in London in September? Old Conway is 
forgetting the times and seasons ; he didn’t really make such a 
mistake, did he?” 

“He said it, at any rate, and from what he wrote to Papa, 
Connie and I expected to find you a fatigued society young man, 
who would contrast Connie and me to our disadvantage with the 
smart young ladies you had left behind you.” 

“The only true count against me in your indictment is that 
I'm ‘young, that is, I am twenty-four; but I certainly am 
neither a ‘fatigued,’ nor a ‘society’ man; nor do I contrast you 
and your cousin disadvantageously with any human beings; nor 
do I find Glade monotonous.” 

“ Four-and-twenty, are you? Why is he your guardian still ?” 

“By my father’s will, not by my own, I assure you. My 
father wanted me to have a long minority, so I’m not legally 
of age till I’m twenty-five. Then—it will be in December—I 
come into my kingdom, such as it is.” 

“And where is your kingdom ?” 

A quickly checked smile flitted over his face as he answered, 

“ In London.” 

“Oh dear! that doesn’t sound interesting. I want the boundary 
lines of the kingdoms of people I like to be well defined.” 

“Thanks for the unconsciously implied compliment, Miss 
Hillier; let me hasten “to assure you that the boundary lines 
of my kingdom are uncommonly well defined. I can’t encroach 
an inch to the right or left on my neighbours’ territory. Nor can 
they encroach on mine.” 

“And do you, shall you always live in your London house ?” 
“ve never lived in it, nor shall I ever live in it.” 
“You'll let it when you come of age, do you mean? That's a 
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pity,” she said, sagely; “a London house is a delightful thing to 
have of one’s very own for the season, I should think ; we only 
go up into lodgings for six weeks, and papa always gr umbles at 
the ghastly rent he has to pay. Where do you generally live?” 

« Since I left Cambridge, two years ago, I’ve travelled.” 

“Oh, how I envy people who have the power to travel, to go 
anywhere and everywhere they like for pure pleasure,” Miss Hillier 
said, with a touch of self-pity in her tones ; ‘“‘ my travelling has 
been so limited: once to Boulogne, when Papa was even poorer 
than he is now, where we stayed for two years, once to Paris 
for a fortnight, and since then up and down to London once a 
year. After hearing this you won't be surprised to find me very 
local.” 

“Tf staying at home much and travelling very little has made 
you what you are, the recipe is one other girls would like to use. 
But let me tell you at once, Miss Hillier, [ haven't travelled for 
‘pure pleasure,’ as you call it. I have travelled for business.” 

“You've been abroad with pencil and paint in search of the 
picturesque, you mean? You're an artist?” 

“Not I. Not an artist by profession, at least. I won't take 
shelter meanly under the shadow of the many canvases I’ve 
spoilt in many lands. I was an ambassador from ? 

“An ambassador ! No, you're tov young. Don’t try to trade 
on my local ignorance,” she interrupted, laughing. “ You've been 
attaché to some embassy. What a delightful life! If I had been 
aman instead of a mere useless young woman, I should have 
gone in for diplomacy. Where were you? What adventures 
have you had? Tell me all about it. Connie and I have guessed 
you to be a dozen different things, but never what you are.” 

“No, never what I am, I’m sure, for | am head partner in a 
large drapery establishment in Oxford Street, Miss Hillier,” 
he said, in low, horribly mortified accents. “ My ‘guardian should 
have spared me this; he led me to understand that he had 
explained my position before I permitted myself to accept 
Colonel Hillier’s invitation. My travels have been on behalf 
of my house. At least, Miss Hillier, admit that I have been 
candid as soon as it was possible for me to be so.” 

She bent her shapely head in gracious, proud acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of his plea. 

“You must not think me snobbish, Mr. Gwy nv, if I acknow- 
ledge that | am both surprised and sorry ! Yes, there, the 
truth is out. I am sorry that your calling in life isn’t more 
congenial ; not that exactly, but more befitting to you. But you 
are the same guest we welcomed so warmly just now, and I can't 
make my meaning quite clear without telling the truth. I 
dislike Mr. Conway more than ever for having let Papa invite 
you in ignorance, and for having allowed you to come unaware of 
that ignorance. But I’m glad you’re here, Mr. Gwynn, and | 
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hope you echo the sentiment. Now, at least, it is all clear light 
in the atmosphere hetween ws.” 

He was a handsome young fellow to whom she addressed these 
words, tall and well built, with a brave manly face and carriage, 
and a manner that had already moved many a woman to regard 
him tenderly. But he felt that in this girl’s frank kindliness 
there was not a touch of sentiment. She offered his wounded, 
mortified sensitiveness the compensation and solace of her com- 
radeship and understanding of him should he need it, offered it 
to him as a man might have offered it, though perhaps more 
delicately. 

“And I should be a coward if I could regret any invita- 
tion, even if it were made of malice prepense, that had 
made me acquainted with you,” he said heartily, and as she 
rosé up and moved away she replied, encouragingly, “That's 
well. After dinner, remember, we are going up to the way- 
side cross, for you to sketch it by moonlight.” Then she 
followed her cousin out of the room, and Marcus Gwynn drew 
nearer to his host and his guardian, and tried to listen interestedly 
to a vehement political argument that was sustained apparently 
by Mr. Conway for the sole purpose of irritating the Colonel, who 
had fixed principles, whereas his adversary had none. 

Accordingly when the Colonel, who was a thorough Conserva- 
tive, staunchly advocated the cause of the late Liberal member in 
the coming general election, because he was a Unionist, Mr. 
Conway jeered at what he was pleased to call a vacillating policy, 
and declared himself in favour of an out-and-out Radical who had 
just been put forward in opposition to the Liberal candidate who 
asked for re-election. 

“JT care nothing about the ‘united’ kingdom, Hillier, and I 
haven’t the smallest prejudice in favour of my views, such as they 
are, being represented by a ‘ gentleman,’ as you have. I’m above, 
or beyond, class prejudices, and the only line of poetry I carry 
about with me for purposes of quotation is the grand one— 


‘A man’s a man fora’ that.’ ”’ 


“ All through it I’ve been ready to lay down my unworthy life 
for my Queen,” Colonel Hillier responded gently, ‘and only a 
gentleman,” he added more firmly, “ could possibly represent my 
views in Parliament or elsewhere.” 

“Your new member, for Hill will be at the head of the poll in 
the teeth of all your bigoted opposition—is an excellent fellow ; 
he makes no secret of having carried a mason’s hod professionally 
half-a-dozen years ago.” 

“ An excellent fellow, and admirable mason, no doubt,” assented 
Colonel Hillier, “but no more a fitting member of the legislature 
than any other labourer or tradesman.” 

“You would exclude all men connected with trade from the 
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House, sir?’ Marcus questioned eagerly, and Colonel Hillier held 
his head half an inch higher as he answered : 

“Not all men ‘connected’ with trade—noblemen with the 
best Norman blood in their veins are levelling themselves down 
to the spirit of the age—but all men who by birth, breeding, 
habit, tradition, and association, are tradesmen.” 

“All such men as myself, in fact, Colonel Hillier,” Marcus put 
in quietly. “I fear my guardian has, out of misplaced considera- 
tion for me doubtless, allowed you to misunderstand my 
position ——” 

“Stop, Mr. Gwynn ; whatever the position, the man who fills it 
is a gentleman,’ the old Colonel interrupted, with his most 
superb air, and, in spite of a disapproving frown from Conway, 
Marcus went on more rapidly. 

“T fill it like a man, I trust, honourably, and to the best « 
my ability. I am the head of a large linen drapery firm in 
Oxford Street, Colonel Hillier, and I thought you knew this from 
my—from Mr. Conway, when you invited me to Glade ?” 

The younger man stood, heated and flushed now, before the 
cool, composed, searching glance of his host. The ordeal was a 
sharp one, but it lasted only for a moment or two. 

“T did not know it then, Mr. Gwynn, or I should not have 
invited you. I know it now,” he added, with charming, hearty 
courtesy, “and repeat my invitation with greater pleasure than I 
felt in giving it at first.” 


CaaAPrTer II. 
“FOR HIS OWN GOOD!” 
“A DRAPER! Are you sure, Belle?” 

“ Quite sure; there was no buried joke in the statement. He 
made it in bitter earnest, and was unfeignedly and horribly 
mortified at having to tell me what Mr. Conway ought to have 
told Papa at first.” 

“Then ‘are things what them seem, or is visions about ? ' A 
draper! and he looks like a duke ! ” 

“ Not a bit like the only duke we've seen, Connie, for His Grace 
of Wedford is little and limp, and has a low forehead and a long 
upper lip. This man looks like Lancelot, tall and comely, 
graceful and gracious and gay ” 

“You've discovered a good deal more than | have about him. 
‘Tall and comely, I admit he’s that; ‘gracious’ he can’t well 
avoid being to the ladies of the house he’s ‘stay ing in; but ‘ grace- 
ful and gay’ he most distinctly isnot! I thought him constrained 
and absent, as it becomes a man to be who feels he has obtained 
admission into an exclusive circle under false pretences.” 

Pretty Constance Brymer stepped haughtily and elastically 
about her room as she uttered these sentiments ; and Belle her 
cousin, listened and laughed at her. 
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“Do you know, you remind me of Pauline, of poor Adelaide 
Meilson’s Pauline, when she discovers her Claude is a clod and 
not the Prince.” 

“That’s just the one bit of Pauline that I could act to the life ; 
when she relapses into the supinely infatuated, forgiving woman 
my sympathies flee from her. How malignant of Conway to 
have foisted this young draper upon us, and how mean of the 
draper to have come !” 

“Papa invited him, and he accepted the invitation believing 
that papa knew him to be a—in business.” | 

“Belle, beware! You're falling in love with him! I’m sure of 
it, or you wouldn’t be shrinking from speaking of him as the 
draper he is; it’s distasteful, of course, but if you haven’t the 
courage of your opinions before, what will it be after?” 

“* Before’ what? ‘after’ what ?” 

“Before you marry him.” 

“Connie, it’s not like you to be silly and coarse; you're both 
now, Belle Hillier said indignantly, and the next moment 
Constance Brymer found herself alone, for her cousin had quitted 
the room precipitatly. 

“She’s taking it too seriously. And so are you, Constance 
Brymer, you fool!” the girl said to herself. “Can this be 
Conway’s revenge upon me for having refused him ?—to bring 
aman in trade here to conquer my heart, and sting my pride ? 
No! I don’t believe that even Conway would be as bad as that. 
It's only a woman scorned ‘whe does furiously malignant things 
out of revenge, a man must be more generous, and after all I’ve 
never ‘scorned’ Mr. Conway ; I only told him in other words that 
crabbed age and youth should not wed together.” 

The dinner gong sounded as the girl’s soliloquy reached this 
point, and gave her no time for further reflection on the subject 
of Mr. Conway’s possible motive in bringing a tradesman, “a 
draper, who might be a duke,” as she had said, into their midst. 
Punctuality was one of Colonel Hillier’s favourite foibles. He 
had several others, but this was a cherished one, and the one 
who ran counter to it was one upon whom he never smiled again. 
Consequently now Constance hurried down to put in an appear- 
ance in the drawing-room for a moment, before she had given 
herself time to come to a decision with regard to the manner it 
behoved her to adopt and sustain towards Mr. Marcus Gwynn. 

“Not that it matters a bit how I behave to him, but it’s a 
positive calamity that I have not had time to put Belle on her 
guard, she’s such a kind-hearted susceptible goose, that if the 
young man means mischief; she will surely fall a prey to him,” 
she thought as she advanced into the room and took in at a 
glance the position of the “bold invader” towards the family, 
and of the family towards the “ bold invader.” 

Colonel Hillier was courteously entreating the stranger with 
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his best manner, entertaining, or striving at least to entertain, 
him with the latest absorbing local interests ; and Bella was 
standing by, silent, but evidently shyly pleased by the effort her 
father was making to show distinctive friendly consideration to 
his guest. 

As to the guest, he looked handsomer and more at ease than 
ever. “How can he dare to be so perfectly the right man in 
the right place when we are what we are, and he is a ——” 
No! she couldn’t constrain herself to form the obnoxious word in 
her own mind even, for at the moment Marcus Gwynn turned 
his head and looked at her, looked at her with such honest 
admiration in his eyes that she forgot her half-formed resolution 
to hold him at moral and social arm’s length instantaneously. 

At the same moment her uncle was saying, “ Mr. Gwynn, will 
you take my niece? Conway, Belle falls to your lot as usual, ‘ 
and Constance Brymer found herself walking into the dining- 
room with her hand resting on the bold invader’s arm. 

She had looked superbly well in her habit, but how much 
more beautiful she looked now in her dinner dress, her smooth 
neck and arms almost gleaming in their ivory pallor under the 
soft lamplight. Constance Brymer had not the milk-and-roses 
beauty of complexion which distinguished her cousin, Isabel 
Hillier. But her smooth, creamy skin had no taint of sickliness 
in its colourless uniformity; and the deep blue eyes that shone 
through long curled black lashes were bright with high health, 
and higher spirits. Her thick dark chestnut hair had a few rich 
bronze | gleams in it as it reposed in soft artistically disposed rolls 
on the top of her head. Her throat was straight and full, rising 
freely from splendidly modelled shoulders, which in turn sprang 
from a waist that was slender without being attenuated. Her 
hands were small and delicately shaped, not transparently white, 
with rosy-tipped fingers, like her cousin Bella’s, but creamy-tinted, 
like her face. Her mouth was sweetly moulded, not coldly 
chiselled, a mouth that was made to be kissed and to utter loving 
words, and her little ears were set just in the right place, and 
very close to her head. 

Not a line in the drawing of either face or figure was out of 
harmony, and each rapidly “changing expression of feeling seemed 
to suit her best. Altogether, a “irl calculated to bewitch many 
men by her beauty, and to retain her influence over them by her 
charm and intelligence. Altogether, a girl who was likely to 
make him rue the day he had set foot in Glade, Marcus Gwynn 
felt. 

Opposite to him sat Belle Hillier, but her bright blonde 
prettiness, her large blue eyes and curly pale gold hair hardly 
commanded his regard for an instant. She had been very sweet 
in her kindness and graceful ladylike tact when he had made the 
disclosure about his true status which his guardian ought to have 
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made for him, and he admired her for it, and was grateful. But 
of what avail was her sweet kindness while he remained in the 
dark as to her cousin’s feelings about the matter? And how was 
he to fathom those feelings without resorting to Belle for aid 2 

These speculations caused him to be rather silent for the first 
few minutes after they were seated at table, and when he spoke 
it was not to the one who already absorbed all his thoughts and 
interest. 

“The ‘hunter’s moon’ favours our sketching expedition to-night, 
Miss Hillier; the wayside cross will be an inspiration under such 
a light.” 

Belle blushed and brightened visibly as he addressed her. 
Depression had been her portion for the last few minutes, for un- 
consciously she was a trifle aggrieved that Constance should have 
been apportioned to the man with whom she, Bella, and she only 
in the house, had a perfect understanding. “Poor fellow! he 
would have been much happier sitting by me, knowing that I 
know everything and don’t mind it a bit, than he is by that cool, 
unkind Connie,” she had thought resentfully, and in her resent- 
ment she had refused her favourite soup, and snubbed Mr. 
Conway’s languid attempt to open a conversation with her. 

“Why, Bella, it’s the first time I’ve ever seen you refuse Pales- 
tine soup since your babyhood; and, my dear girl, J may add it’s 
the first time I’ve ever known you speechless for two consecutive 
minutes.” 

“Tastes alter. I neither want to talk nor to take soup to-night,” 
Belle had replied ; and then she had relapsed into depression 
until roused by Mr. Gwynn’s remark about the “ hunter’s moon ” 
and wayside cross. 

“T think the moon will look so well from the bow-window in 
the drawing-room to-night, that I, for one, shall not be tempted to 
go out in search of better effects,’ Constance put in, looking 

warningly at her cousin as she spoke. But Belle either did not 
see or disregarded the warning, for she Answered buoyantly, 

“Then I must take the sole responsibility of guiding you to 
the best point for the sketch, Mr. Gwynn. My cousin’s taste 
would be the best, but since she won’t go, you must put up with 
mine alone.” 

“Tam sure it will be faultless,” he said heartily, and Connie 
felt her heart throb with indignation, possibly at the audacious 
way in which this man from the city was daring to make advances 
to Miss Hillier, of Glade. 

“ Belle has a cold, uncle; surely it will be unwise for her to go 
out to-night ?” she said quickly, but Colonel Hillier was striving 
to discern what was missing in the sauce which accompanied his 
salmon cutlet at the moment, and so it came to pass that his 
niece’s application to his parental authority was not only 

unheeded but unheard by him. 
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“ Why endow me with a cold that isn’t mine, Connie?” Bella 
asked blithely. Her spirits had risen unaccountably in a minute. 
The girl felt that boundless possibilities of happiness were almost 
within her grasp, and without staying to try and analyse one of 
them she gave herself up to the enjoyment of the sparkling will- 
o’-the-wisp sensation that thrilled her. 

“As usual, Miss Brymer must: 

‘* Reign, and reign alone, 
And always give the law, 


And have each subject to her will, 
And all to stand in awe.’’ 


Mr. Conway said, laughingly, “ You two will have to subdue your 
enthusiasm for art by moonlight if she wills it otherwise.” 

“ How can you put it so?”’ the girl cried, reproachfully; “how 
can you try to make me appear a detestable mixture of autocrat 
and wet blanket? Belle, do I ever try to interfere with you or 
any one else? I only thought that just to-night She paused 
in painful embarrassment, and oddly enough, as her embarrass- 
ment deepened, so did Belle’s undefinable sense of happiness 
decrease, and Mr. Marcus Gwynn’s sensitiveness as regarded being 
in a false position lessen. 

“ As you are a gracious sovereign, it is only fitting that you 
should reign absolutely; consent to countenance our proceedings 

to-night by going with us?” he asked, so softly that only Con- 
starice heard him, And only Marcus Gwy nn heard her whispered 
answer, 

“T will.” 

His muttered thanks were uttered under cover of a rambling 
fire of complaint from Colonel Hillier anent the hanging of a leg 
of Dartmoor mutton. 

“ Another twenty-four hours, and it would have been eatable, 
just eatable, Conway !” he was saying, and then he added pathe- 
tically, ‘‘ There’s no Devonshire mutton, cream, or butter to equal 
that which I get from Tucker, in the Strand, when I’m up there.” 

“ Up there” always meant London with Colonel Hillier, who, a 
country gentleman and county magnate from necessity, was a 
veritable cockney and clubman by taste. 

“Father insults his moor-fed flocks, and my dear ‘ deer ’-eyed 
Jerseys on every possible occasion,” Bella pouted. “ You shall see 
our dairy to-morrow, Mr. Gwynn, and after that T shall think 
badly of you if you ever taste Tucker's cream again.’ 

“Belle and I could earn our living PY going ‘about to different 
exhibitions as dairy-maids, if needs be. I suppose you never saw 
a cow milked or butter made in your life ?” 

“ Indeed, I have often enjoyed that privilege, 
said merrily, 

“Where? At the ‘Aylesbury Dairy,’ or at Welford’s place, 
or the ‘Healtheries’? All that counts as nothing! Confess, 
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you've never seen real cows milked by real dairy-maids in a real 
country place.” 

As Constance asked the question she saw a swift glance of 
amused intelligence pass between Marcus Gwynn and his 
guardian, and in a paroxysm of annoyance she added :— 

“Mr. Conway and you evidently see some joke in my ignorance 
of your experience; if there is anything that we really ought, as 
moderately well-informed people, to know about-you in relation to 
cows and dairy-maids, pray enlighten us, and forgive our stupidity 
in having taken you for what you seemed to be ‘ 

“ And that is ?” he began. 

“A gentleman!” she answered, throwing her head up with 
indescribable haughtiness, “who would not go partners in any 
mystery or joke that was meant to bother or beguile two mere 
country girls.” 

“Tf you will let me, I will bare my whole life, my whole 
experience, my whole heart, to you to-night,’ he muttered 
fervently, and though no one, save the girl he addressed, heard 
him, he felt conscious immediately of having been idiotically 
emotional in having so spokeu to a stranger. 

“Tt must have sounded like an offer! What an ass she must 
think me!” he said to himself, not venturing to turn his eyes in 
her direction, from a mortifying sense of self-sought humiliation. 
Had he looked at her he would have seen that she was to the 
full as embarrassed as himself, only pleasurably so. 

And all the while Belle Hillier was thinking what a pity it 
was that Connie should let her pride of station trample down 
her ordinarily strong sense of the courtesy that was due to every 
guest at her uncle’s table. Quite a pang of disappointment 
assailed the gentle heart of the daughter of the house at the 
sight of that obvious incompatibility, that entire want of 
sympathy, which existed between the cousin she loved and the 
stranger whom she already liked so much! so. very much! It 
occurred to Bella that she must as soon as possible win Constance 
to show a kinder front to the gentleman who looked like a duke, 
and said he was a draper, “or else my father will claim her on 
his side, and vote against me,’ Belle thought, colouring 
consciously as she thought it, in dismay at the way in which she 
had let her hopeful imagination run away with her. 

When the two young ladies were passing out presently, Mr. 
Conway, who was deferentially holding open the door, bent 
forward and said in a low voice to Constance Brymer— 

“Will you give me a song to-night while the people with a 
rapturous feeling for art go out to study effects of moonlight ?” 








“Tean’t. I’m one of the people who are going out to study 
effects,” she answered aloud, passing nimbly out of earshot of 
his snappish retort that he “had hardly supposed she cared. to 


be the proverbially superfluous third.” 
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The two girls stood in the dimly lighted drawing-room, 
wrapped up in fleecy white Shetland hath, close together on 
the rug in front of the glowing woodfire, openly expectant of 
the same person, yet in reality farther apart than they had ever 
been in their lives, and secretly conscious of a great gulf being 
fixed between them and the realisation of their respective hopes. 

“I wish Mr. Conway would come with us,’ Belle began; “I 
see you would rather not be thrown on the other one, and I 
can’t promise to take him entirely off your hands if we three 20 
out together.” 

“T don’t want you to take him off my hands,” Constance said 
steadily. 

“But you think it rather derogatory to your dignity to have 
to make talk for him, or to entertain him; now confess, don’t 
you ?” 

“T would rather have to deal with Mr. Conway’s ward, than 
with Mr. Gwynn’s guardian.” 

“Would you really! I’m astonished at your saying that, for 
you know all about Mr. Conway; you know he’s a gentleman 
born and bred, and you know that he holds the position of a 
well-born, well-bred gentleman i 

“1 know he’s a barrister, and I know he’s legal agent for two 
or three noblemen; and I know that he’s a self-seeking, cynical, 
unscrupulous man of the world.” 

“Not all that, Con—not so bad as that, surely?” Belle ex- 
postulated nervously, for she wished Conway for this night, at 
least, to be tolerable in the estimation of her cousin. But Con- 
stance disregarded the expostulatory tone,and went on vehemently, 

“ And I feel him to be a false friend and guardian to this young 
man; therefore to-night, when we stroll out to the wayside cross, 
I shall leave you to the congenial society of the man of good 
birth, breeding, and position, while I, for his own good, will make 
a study of the other one, whom he has led into a false position. 
Don’t be afraid that I shall say or do anything that may hurt 
Mr. Gwynn’s feelings, Belle; he will be quite safe with me, | 
assure you. 

As she uttered her promise the men came in, and after a 
growling protest from Colonel Hillier, who disliked being left 
alone when he had strung himself up to the pitch of endurance 
of society, the four started on their walk. 

“For his own good, I'll keep him away from Belle; shes 
inclined to like him already, and Uncle would never hear 
of that. What madness or malice on Conw ay’s part to bring 
this distinguished-looking draper upon us!” This was Miss 
Brymer’s reflection as she stepped out into the moonlight, 
with Marcus Gwynn by her side, “where, for his own good,” 
she resolved to retain him during the walk. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


Ir is only in turning over the pages of that kindly chronicler of 
genius, Mr. Isaac Disraeli, that one realises the value of Dr. John- 
son’s advice to authors, “that they should keep out of the way of 
one another.” Hobbes, Warburton, Pope, and Swift passed the 
greater part of their lives in quarrelling with somebody ; and even 
the sublime mildness of Milton was provoked by Salmasius into 
the most disgusting Billingsgate. These, of course, were the wars 
of the giants; paper duels went out of fashion with the other 
kind of duelling, for obvious reasons; and, instead of quarrelling 
with one another, authors have taken, in these piping times of 
peace, to puffing one another& This practice has, it appears, been 
stirring the bile of Mr. Churton Collins for some time, and having 
at length caught a discarded friend and Cambridge lecturer “on 
the hop,” he has spitted him on the pen, 


‘That mighty instrument of little men.” 


It is not easy to find a parallel to the very pretty quarrel that 
has been raging between the Quarterly Review and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, to the great edification of the literary and demi-literary 
world. Mr. Collins is not so big a man as Macaulay, nor Mr. 
Gosse such an ass as Montgomery; but to say that they are 
nobodies, is absurd. However Mr. Swinburne may rave, the 
Quarterly Review is still the Quarterly, and, Mr. Collins’s articles 
on Bolingbroke and Voltaire, now republished in a small 
volume, are so well and widely known, that to ask who is Mr. 
Collins, is at once to put yourself out of court in a literary 
dispute. As for Mr. Edmund Gosse, he has been for some time, 
next to Mr. Matthew Arnold, the most fashionable man of letters 
in London, and he is the Clark lecturer at Cambridge. Having 
read everything that has appeared on both sides, we are bound to 
say that in our opinion Mr. Gosse has been convicted of several 
Very gross inaccuracies, out of which he has tried to escape by every 
device which an astute ingenuity might suggest. In relating an 
anecdote of Waller, he mistakes George Savile, Lord Halifax, for 
Charles Montague, also Lord Halifax, and he ascribes some verses 
to George Savile which were written by his brother Henry, and 
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he says, in his defence, “these Saviles and Halifaxes make rather 
a tangled web.” He is convicted of a mistake as to the date of 
Phillips’ Cider, and he has the impudence to ask, in his reply, 
“Who but my reviewer and myself cares much about Phillips’ 
Cider?” <A specialist is nothing if not accurate ; anybody can 
read English literature for himself, and can choose or ignore what 
books he pleases ; but a man who writes a book on the cause and 
phenomena of the rise of classical poetry in England, is simply 
adding insult to injury, when he muddles up dates and names, 
and then says, “ Who cares?” He is accused of referring to the 
Arcadia and the Oceana as poems, and he replies by pettishly 
asserting that he knew the author of Oceana was James 
Har rington and not Sir John Harrington, the Elizabethan poet. As 
Mr. Gosse’s friends declare that the passage referring to the Arcadia 
and the Oceana is ambiguous, it may be as well to reproduce it. 
“Poetry began to be written for poets. Utter disregard was paid to unity, to 
proportion, to extent. In the great generation there had been too little regard for 
these qualities. Without profanity be it spoken, Sidney's Arcadia is dreadfully 
amorphous and invertebrate... . But if the Arcadia is shapeless, what are we to 
say of the Oceana? And let him not call the Faery Queen tedious or dull who 
has never grappled with Phineas Fletcher's Purple Island.” 
We put it to any candid reader whether the Arcadia and the 
Oceana are not referred to as poems? One thing is quite 
certain ; that if Mr. Gosse had not read Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia when he wrote his little book on the “ Rise of Classical 
Poetry,” he has read it now, for there is an article on “ Sir Philip 
Sidney” by Edmund Gosse in the November number of the 
Contemporary Review, from which it appears that the writer is 
aware that the Arcadia is a prose romance, with poetry or 
“verse divisions”’ in it. The article was commenced, we are 
informed in the first line, on the Ist of October, 1886; the 
Quarterly Review appears, as we know, in the last week of 
September; possibly Mr. Gosse saw the proof-sheets at an 
earlier date. Under the circumstances, the appearance of the 
article in the Contemporary is decidedly curious; will some- 
body explain ? Mr. Gosse admits that it would be a “monstrous 
statement” to say that “ between 1660 and 1760 only Milton and 
Roscommon used blank verse,” but he denies that he said it, when 
he has a note to his book in these words : 


‘Milton would stand absolutely alone in his preference of another form ” (we., a 
form other than that of the heroic couplet), “if Roscommon also, in 1684, in emula- 
tion of Paradise Lost, had not chosen to throw off what he c: ills ‘the constraint of 
Rime’ in his Art of Pi oetry.” 

He is accused of confusing the first Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
famous chancellor, with the third, the author of the “ Character- 
istics,’ and he says in his defence that, “when in a purely literary 
treatise Shaftesbury i is mentioned, the third Earl, the author of 
the ‘ Characteristics,’ is meant as a matter of course ;” yet in his 
own index he puts “ Shaftesbury, Ashley-Cooper, first Earl of, his 
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exaggerated diction, p. 12.". Why go on? Mr. Ralston, one of 
Mr. Gosse’s staunchest partisans, admits that he has been con- 
victed of some slight mistakes, and that Cambridge ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Collins for having cleared a good book of a few 
slips! Would such slips be tolerated in a professor of science, 
of Greek, of Latin, or of history? Why then in a professor of 
English literature? The toleration of Mr. Gosse is the strongest 
confirmation of Mr. Collins’ contention that the way in which 
English literature is studied at the Universities is a disgrace. 
We do not agree with Mr. Collins that as there is a school 
of philosophy, of history, and of science, so there should be a 
school of literature, in which Cicero, Plato, and Burke should 
be studied for their literary form. Without entering into the 
question of the appointment of a philologist to the new chair 
of English, we think that, men should be made to learn at the 
Universities what they are least likely to learn in after life, and 
itis quite certain that if a man does not read his “ Ethics” 
or his Thucydides at college, he will never read them. A man 
does not sit down with lexicon and note-book after he has left the 
University. But English literature ought to be the relaxation 
of every rational life ; and ‘literary form comes to some men and 
escapes Others. The professignal man of letters will write none 
the worse for having been put through the metaphysical mill. 
But though opposed to the foundation of an Honour School of 
Belles Lettres, we quite agree with Mr. Collins that English, as 
taught by Mr. Gosse, is a scandal. It had better not be taught 
at all than so taught; for if ignorance is bad, assuredly down-at- 
heel dilettantism is worse. Of all the silly ebullitions of anile 
spite that proceeded from Mr. Gosse and his partisans, the least 
defensible was the charge that Mr. Collins was animated by 
motives of personal malice. The public has nothing to do with 
the private relations of A. and B. A man who makes a charge 
against another’s reputation, and appeals to the public judgment, 
stands or falls by his facts. We regard Mr. Collins's article 
as a very manly and successful protest against that affectation 
and pretentiousness, which are the most detestable vices of 
the day. 

Municipal elections do not, as a rule, attract the interest of the 
world, either here, or in the United States. But the names 
of the candidates concentrated a great deal of attention on the 
recent election of the Mayor of New York, which, as usual, was 
fought on strictly party lines in an enormous constituency. The 
Labour party were first in the field with their candidate, who 
was none other than the redoubtable Henry George. As Mr. 
George proclaimed his familiar theories about rent, wages, and 
the funetions of government with more violence than ever, his 
candidature was not, at first, regarded as serious by the citizens. 
Contempt, however, soon gave way to panic, when Mr. George 
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he says, in his defence, “these Saviles and Halifaxes make rather 
a tangled web.” He is convicted of a mistake as to the date of 
Phillips’ Cider, and he has the impudence to ask, in his reply, 

“Who but my reviewer and myself cares much about Phillips’ 
Cider?” A specialist is nothing if not accurate ; anybody can 
read English literature for himself, and can choose or ignore what 
books he pleases ; but a man who writes a book on the cause and 
phenomena of the rise of classical poetry in England, is simply 
adding insult to injury, when he muddles up dates and names, 
and then says, “ Who cares?” He is accused of referring to the 
Arcadia and the Oceana as poems, and he replies by pettishly 
asserting that he knew the author of Oceana was James 
Harrington and not Sir John Harrington, the Elizabethan poet. As 
Mr. Gosse’s friends declare that the passage referring to the Arcadia 
and the Oceana is ambiguous, it may be as well to reproduce it. 

“Poetry began to be written for poets. Utter disregard was paid to unity, to 
proportion, to extent. In the great generation there had been too little regard for 
these qualities. Without profanity be it spoken, Sidney’s Arcadia is dreadfully 
amorphous and invertebrate... . But if the Arcadia is shapeless, what are we to 
say of the Oceana? And let him not call the Faery Queen tedious or dull who 
has never grappled with Phineas Fletcher's Purple Island.” 

We put it to any candid reader whether the Arcadia and the 
Oceana are not referred to as poems? One thing is quite 
certain ; that if Mr. Gosse had not read Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia when he wrote his little book on the “ Rise of Classical 
Poetry,” he has read it now, for there is an article on “ Sir Philip 
Sidney” by Edmund Gosse in the November number of the 
Contemporary Review, from which it appears that the writer is 
aware that the Arcadia is a prose romance, with poetry or 
“verse divisions” in it. The article was commenced, we are 
informed in the first line, on the Ist of October, 1886; the 
Quarterly Review appears, as we know, in the last week of 
September; possibly Mr. Gosse saw the proof-sheets at an 
earlier date. Under the circumstances, the appearance of the 
article in the Contemporary is decidedly curious; will some- 
body explain? Mr. Gosse admits that it would be a “monstrous 
statement” to say that “ between 1660 and 1760 only Milton and 
Roscommon used blank verse,” but he denies that he said it, when 
he has a note to his book in these words : 

‘Milton would stand absolutely alone in his preference of another form” (ie¢., a 
form other than that of the heroic couplet), “if Roscommon also, in 1684, in emula- 
tion of Paradise Lost, had not chosen to throw off what he calls ‘the constraint of 
Rime’ in his Art of Poetry.” 

He is accused of confusing the first Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
famous chancellor, with the third, the author of the “ Character- 
istics,’ and he says in his defence that, “when in a purely literary 
treatise Shaftesbury 1 is mentioned, the third Earl, the author of 
the ‘ Characteristics, is meant as a matter of course ;” yet in his 
own index he puts “ Shaftesbury, Ashley-Cooper, first Earl of, his 
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exaggerated diction, p. 12.’ Why go on? Mr. Ralston, one of 
Mr. Gosse’s staunchest partisans, admits that he has been con- 
victed of some slight mistakes, and that Cambridge ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Collins for having cleared a good book of a few 
slips ! Would such slips be tolerated in a professor of science, 
of Greek, of Latin, or of history? Why then in a professor of 
English literature? The toleration of Mr. Gosse is the strongest 
confirmation of Mr. Collins’ contention that the way in which 
English literature is studied at the Universities is a disgrace. 
We do not agree with Mr. Collins that as there is a school 
of philosophy, of history, and of science, so there should be a 
school of literature, in which Cicero, Plato, and Burke should 
be studied for their literary form. Without entering into the 
question of the appointment of a philologist to the new chair 
of English, we think that men should be made to learn at the 
Universities what they are least likely to learn in after life, and 
itis quite certain that if a man does not read his “ Ethics” 
or his Thucydides at college, he will never read them. A man 
does not sit down with lexicon and note-book after he has left the 
University. But English literature ought to be the relaxation 
of every rational life; and literary form comes to some men and 
escapes others. The professional man of letters will write none 
the worse for having been put through the metaphysical mill. 
But though opposed to the foundation of an Honour School of 
Belles Lettres, we quite agree with Mr. Collins that English, as 
taught by Mr. Gosse, is a scandal. It had better not be taught 
at all than so taught; for if ignorance is bad, assuredly down- -at- 
heel dilettantism is worse. Of all the sill y ebullitions of anile 
spite that proceeded from Mr. Gosse and his partisans, the least 
defensible was the charge that Mr. Collins was animated by 
motives of personal malice. ‘The public has nothing to do with 
the private relations of A. and B. A man who makes a charge 
against another’s reputation, and appeals to the public judgment, 
stands or falls by his facts. We regard Mr. Collins’s article 
as a very manly and successful protest against that affectation 
and pretentiousness, which are the most detestable vices of 
the day 

Municipal elections do not, as a rule, attract the interest of the 
world, either here, or in the United States. But the names 
of the candidates concentrated a great deal of attention on the 
recent election of the Mayor of New York, which, as usual, was 
fought on strictly party lines in an enormous constituency. The 
Labour party were first in the field with their candidate, who 
was none other than the redoubtable Henry George. As Mr. 
George proclaimed his familiar theories about rent, wages, and 
the functions of government with more violence than ever, his 
candidature was not, at first, regarded as serious by the citizens. 
Contempt, however, soon gave way to panic, when Mr. George 
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announced his intention of releasing the citizens from “ the bonds 
of the police; ” and the Democratic party felt that a really unex- 
ceptionable candidate must be put forward. They accordingly 
ran Mr. Congressman Hewitt, a strong man in every sense of the 
term, who united the Democrats, and ‘who, it was thought, would 
not be opposed by the Republicans. To the surprise of every- 
body, the Republican party nominated, at the eleventh hour, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, a gentleman who, though not yet thirty, had 
carried through the State Legislature Acts fundamentally amend- 
ing the charter of New York, and who may therefore be said 
to have stood on the Municipal Reform ticket. There was a 

reat deal of excitement, and a great deal of betting on the result, 
and two ex-Mayors committed themselves to the following fore- 
cast :—Hewitt, a hundred thousand votes; Roosevelt, seventy 
thousand ; George, fifty thousand. What actually happened was, 
that Congressman Hewitt headed the poll with 90,296 votes, Mr. 
Henry George came second with 67,099, while Mr. Roosevelt 
came last with 60,392 votes. It is rather hopeless for an English- 
man to attempt to explore the recesses of American politics. Mr. 
Roosevelt was, as we said, a municipal reformer, and his election 
would have meant the extinction of the “Jakes” and “ Mikes” 
and “Johnnies,” who infest the purlieus of American public life. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that these gentlemen nominated Mr. 
Roosevelt out of revenge, and made money by supporting him 
publicly, and betraying him privately. Others ascribe the result 
to the very large foreign vote, German and Polish, which was 
east for Mr. George, and others again to the Fenian party. 
Whatsoever the agency, the result is awful enough. That in the 
second richest city in the world, under a form of government 
whose theory is that all men are equal, and among a consti- 
tuency which boasts that education is universal, Henry George 
should score sixty-seven thousand votes is a very nasty fact 
indeed, and one that might well make politicians uneasy all over 
the world. The red spectre is beginning to loom pretty large, 
and is apparently quite as much a ” reality in a republic as in a 
mixed monarchy or absolute autocracy. 

Death has been knocking ata good many different doors during 
the last month. The demise of the Marquess of Ailesbury 
excited an attention that was not entirely due to the virtues of a 
most amiable and respectable nobleman. The Lord Savernake, 
who succeeded his grandfather, has endeared himself to the 
British public in a variety of capacities, as coachman, coster- 
monger, and breaker of policemen’s heads. He was true to his 
democratic sympathies even in his choice of a help-meet, whom 
he took from the most popular class of “ women who work.” Alto- 
gether he is decidedly an original, who in a happier age would 
have beat the watch and ended the night in the round -house ; but 
who in these decorous days will have to sober down to politics 
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or philanthropy ; for “that in the viscount’s but a cholerie word, 
which in the marquess is flat blasphemy.” Very sad, indeed, 
was the death of General Sir Herbert Macpherson, on board a 
steamer near Rangoon. General Macpherson was in the Indian 
Mutiny, and the Afghan war of 1879, in which he commanded 
the first brigade of the first division of the Khyber column; he 
was present at the capture of Cabul in 1879, and marched to 
Candahar with Roberts; he commanded the Indian contingent 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, for which he received the 
thanks of Parliament; he was a V.C.,a K.C.B.,, and a G.CS.L, 
and was appointed to be commander-in-chief of the Madras army, 
whence he was ordered to transfer his head-quarters to Burmah, 
upon the failure of the first military expedition. The Govern- 
ment have appointed General Sir Frederick Roberts to be his 
successor, which looks as if they meant business in Burmah. In 
Count Beust the world has lost one of its greatest actors, who was 
unhappy enough to outlive his reputation. Few perhaps remem- 
ber, or ever knew, how Beust and Bismarck were once deadly 
rivals, and how, but for the chances of a battle, the former would 
have filled the latter’s place in Europe. Count Friederich Fer- 
dinand von Beust was born at Dresden in 1802, and became 
Foreign Minister for Saxony in 1849. It was in this capacity 
that he encountered Otto von Bismarck, then merely Prussian 
Minister, and for ten years it was doubtful which of the two men 
would prevail. Count von Beust’s idea was to band all the 
smaller German states together for protection against Austria and 
Germany, and Count von Bismarck’s “ Unity of the Empire ” 
was the policy against which he hurled himself with all the energy 
of his nature. Bismarck triumphed in 1866; but von Beust had 
made such a name for himself in Europe, that after Sadowa the 
Emperor sent for him to Vienna to save the Hapsburg empire from 
dissolution. It is as Austrian Minister that he is best known to 
the present generation. The work of liberalising Austrian insti- 
tutions had to be done with a rough hand, and the Catholics and 
the nobles never forgave von Beust, and took their revenge by 
defeating his scheme for an alliance between France and Austria 
against Germany in 1870. In 1871 he resigned, and came to 
London as Austrian ambassador. He was a bitter and disap- 
pointed man, and his memoirs should be very interesting. The 
suicide of Fred. Archer caused’a profounder sensation throughout 
England than the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, or 
any other event in the year. Archer was more popular, cer- 
tainly better known, than any other living man, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone. He won the Two Thousand Guineas on Lord 
Falmouth’s Atlantic, at the age of seventeen, and he won five 
Derbys, i.¢., on Silvio, Bend Or, Iroquois, Melton, and Ormonde ; 
altogether during a career of sixteen years, beginning i in 1870, he 
had 8,084 mounts, and rode 2,748 winners. That he fell a 
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martyr to the cause of sport was not the least tragic feature of 
his early death, at twenty-nine. Archer was 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, and in order to ride St. Mirin for the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes, he tried to train down to 8st. 8lbs., a very light weight 
for so tall a man. ‘The jockey, it is said, stood to win a large 
sum of money over the race, seven thousand pounds, accord- 
ing to some, twenty-seven thousand, according to others. Money 
was his ruling passion, and in order to reduce himself he resorted 
to the usual means of medicine and Turkish baths. He trained 
himself into a delirium, and then blew his brains out. He 
married the daughter of his first master, Mr. Matthew Dawson, 
who died two years ago, and he left a fortune of a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, which must have been amassed in ten 
years. Lord Barrington is one of the few men who really “ will 
be missed” in London society, for he was one of the best 
specimens of the lord of the old school. It is a familiar saying 
that great men love the society of fools, and this is sometimes 
illustrated by pointing to the fact that Lord Beaconsfield’s most 
constant companions—for friends he had none—were Lord 
Rowton and Lord Barrington. But neither “ Monty” nor 
Barrington were fools, as Lord Beaconsfield knew very well, 
for no one appreciated more keenly than he the truth of 
Pascal’s saying, that it is never worth while to have a fool for 
a friend, because his praise does you no good, and he is just 
as likely to abuse you par compagnie. Lord Beaconsfield 
really liked Lord Barrington, who was a man of consummate 
tact, and his was one of the few houses in which Disraeli 
was natural and anecdotic. Lord Barrington was only sixty- 
two. 

The religious world has been gently stirred of late by two 
events : the quarrel of a popular clergyman with his bishop, and 
the conversion to the Romish faith of a wife against the will of 
her husband. It appears that Dr. Parker, the well-known Con- 
oregationalist minister, invited the Rev. H. R. Haweis to preach 
in the City Temple; Mr. Haweis accepted the invitation ; when, 
in what Mr. Haweis described afterwards as “an evil moment,’ 
Dr. Parker wrote to inform the Bishop of London of what he had 
done. Thereupon the Bishop wrote to Dr. Parker to say he did 
not like it, and to Mr. Haweis stating that if he went it would 
be without his sanction and against his wishes. Mr. Haweis 
then wrote a letter of remonstrance to the Bishop, to which the 
Bishop replied by reiterating his strong and earnest wish that he 
should not go, and reminding Mr. Haweis that he had the power 
of inhibiting him from preaching i in his diocese. Mr. Haweis did 
not go to the City Temple; but he preached a sermon of self- 
defence in his own church upon the text, “There shall be one fold 
ani one shepherd,’ which, he said, meant “there shall be one 
flock and one shepherd,” and which was nothing short of a con- 
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tumacious attack upon Dr. Temple in particular, and bishops in 
general. Here are some of the things which Mr. Haweis allowed 
himself to say in defence of his acceptance of Dr. Parker's invita- 
tion :—“ He did not think of keeping the law; no clergyman did. 
He did not suppose that there was one who really kept the law 
of the Church of England in all its rubrics and statutes. He 
supposed that very few of them read the Church service morning 
and evening as they were bound to do by the law. The Atha- 
nasian Creed was quietly dropped out in many churches. He 
did not read it in his church because he did not like it. But if 
the Bishop told him to read it he would do so with the greatest 
possible pleasure, and would explain it afterwards, that was more. 
He had never rebelled yet against the Bishop, and that was w hy 
he did not go to preach to Dr. Parker’s congregation. They 
would ask him the 3ishop’s motive in forbidding him to go in 
the face of so many respectable precedents, and ‘at the risk of 
creating so much bitterness. Who could look into the secrets 
of the episcopal heart? Who could pretend to know what the 
motives of bishops were beyond what they had pleased to tell 
them and Dr. Temple had not pleased to tell very much? He 
had stated that he thought the step would greatly embitter the 
feeling now existing between the different sects. He (Mr. Haweis) 
thought that the bitterness of feeling would be made greater by 
his not going than by his going. The Bishop did not face the 
question of the desirability of an interchange of pulpits; he did 
not condemn the practice, and it was impossible, when they 
remembered what he was doing at the very time that he refused 
his sanction, to believe that he was not in sympathy with the 
methods of the Dissenting communities, for at that moment he 
was presiding over a great meeting of the Church Army, which 
was a body patronised ~by the clergy a and bishops of the Church 

of England, whose methods and machinery were a parody of those 
used by Moody and Sankey. The Bishop, therefore, only thought 
it inexpedient that when he was asked to Dr. Parker's chapel. he 
should go. Was not that a most hopeful position? Their action 
in the future should be guided, not by episcopal or ecclesiastical 
authority, but by the New Testament.” All of which things may 
be very excellent, and very humorous, and very true in their way, 
but all of which simply go to prove that Mr. H. R. Haweis has 
no more business to be in the Church of England than Dr. Parker 
or Mr. Spurgeon. Prelacy is of the essence of the Church; the 
authority of bishops is precisely the point on which Dissenters 
differ from the Church, and on which they left it. Yet here is 
@ man enjoying the position of a clergyman of the Church, and 
drawing whatever pecuniary advantage may be derived from that 
position, who says that “their action in future should be guided, 
not by episcopal or ecclesiastical authority, but by the New 
Testament.” Mr. Haweis would perhaps be happier and more 
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powerful if he were to carry out his views by freeing himself from 
the authority of bishops. 

The other case was a very different and a very common one, 
which was tinged with comedy by the behaviour of an irate 
husband. A certain lady was received into the Church of Rome 
by Mr. Harrington Moore, a well-known Catholic priest of the 
highest character in Kensington, against the wish, and as regards 
the precise moment of time, without the knowledge of her 
husband. When that gentleman discovered that his wife’s per- 
version was an accomplished fact, he proceeded to pose as the 
injured husband before the public by writing furious letters to 
the priest and to Cardinal Manning. He asked Cardinal Man- 
ning solemnly whether he, as the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, was prepared to sanction the practice of a 
priest worming himself into the bosom of a family, receiving 
ladies alone at his lodgings, and breaking up a household by 
weaning a wife from her husband’s faith. These were not his 
upsissima verba, but they were the substance of his complaint. 
He wished to know whether these things were in accordance 
with the creed of the Romish Church. The cardinal and the 
priest answered him politely but evasively. Cardinal Manning 
quite sympathised with the husband’s wrath ; declared that he 
was against all secrecy as a general rule; but he pointed out that 
a priest was perfectly entitled to receive anybody alone ; indeed 
it was difficult to see how he could otherwise impart the 
necessary instruction; and more than hinted that a grown-up 
person has a right to join what religion he or she pleases. This 
is perfectly true, and to gain converts is one of the cardinal points 
of the Romish religion. Upon the first blush of the thing, the 
brutal Englishman is apt to say that the husband should have 
broken the priest’s head; and probably no British jury would 
have punished him very severely for the assault. But on reflec- 
tion, the husband’s anger with the priest was very absurd. It 
may be very heartrending to discover that one’s wife has gone 
out one fine morning and joined the Church of Rome; but this 
is a free country, and really a husband has no authority over his 
wife in matters religicus. Wise husbands, somehow or other, 
manage to prevent this sort of thing; and unwise or unfortunate 
husbands had better grin and bear it. Mr. Harrington Moore 
was only doing his duty as a priest; his character is above sus- 
picion ; and a husband might as reasonably object to a doctor's 
receiving his wife alone. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show on the 9th of November was awaited 
with an interest not usually accorded to that performance. The 
Social Democratic Federation had declared their intention of 
hooking on a tail of ragamuffins to the Lord Mayor’s procession, 
and wrote to inform Sir James Fraser, Chief Commissioner of the 

City Police, of their plan. Sir James Fraser, after a rather 
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undignified attempt to dissuade the Democrats from their 
purpose, prohibited by proclamation any procession through the 
streets but that of the Lord Mayor; and the Democratic Federa- 
tion, after writing insolent letters questioning the legality of the 
Commissioner’s ERR gave up the idea of a procession. 
They then announced tothe world and Sir Charles Warren that 
they would hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square at three o'clock, 
and Sir Charles Warren answered by forbidding the meeting. 
On that eventful day, Jupiter Pluvius came to the assistance of 
authority, and poured cats and dogs upon the devoted heads of 
the Democrats. A steady torrent of rain is absolutely the best 
dissolvent of revolutionary mobs. But even if it had not rained, 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Charles Warren had made their plans, and 
taken precautions which would have defeated anything short of 
a real revolution. A sort of a kind of a meeting there was in 
‘Trafalzar Square; that is to say, there was a steaming and 
draggled mob; a few hoarse and unknown “ saviours of society ” 
climbed upon fountainsand statues, and bellowed inaudible speeches ; 
there were a few scuffles with the police, and the Life Guards, in 
their long red cloaks and brass helmets, clanked slowly round the 
square. “To Hyde Park!” and off scuttled the Democrats to the 
statue of Achilles, scene of their triumph in February, where, to 
their disgust, they found drawn up a line of silent, helmeted 
horsemen, looking with Olympian calm upon their sorrows and 
their strife. No ladies in carriages to rob of their diamond ear- 
rings, no shops to sack, no old gentlemen to rifle; nothing but an 
empty park, the patteri ing rain, and the motionless horsemen ! 
Whether the meeting, such as it was, should have been allowed to 
take place after Sir Charles Warren’s prohibition, is not worth 
discussing. No harm was done to life or property, and the 
Democrats were defeated. 

The Guildhall banquet is always an important function, because 
it is generally made by the Prime Minister an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the nation upon the session that is past and the session that 
is coming. In the present condition of Kurope, a speech from Lord 
Salisbury was looked to with the keenest anxiety. If, as is said, 
Lord Salisbury is never happy in his speeches on Ireland, never 
strikes the right note on the subject of the Celtic race, he is alway S 
happy in his ” speeches on Foreign Affairs, for he has the just 
instinct of a true diplomatist, and his crisp and literary style 
lends itself better to the historical treatment of European ques- 
tions than to the recriminations and recantations of domestic poli- 
tics. With the rapid yet accurate hand of a Quarterly Reviewer, 
he sketched the story of “the midnight conspiracy ” in Bulgaria 
“by officers debauched with foreign gold, ” all of which cannot be 
pleasant reading for the Czar, or his subjects. But they will find 
“balm for healing” in Lord Salisbury’s conclusion, England’s 
policy is to follow Austria’s lead. England’s interest in Bulgaria 
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is not isolated, but corporate; and if none of the other Powers 
think it worth while to enforce the Treaty of Berlin, it is cer- 
tainly not England’s business. “If,’ as Lord Salisbury cleverly 
put it, “Austria and Turkey do not find their interests threatened 
by Russia’s action, how can England pretend that her interests 
are imperilled?” Moreover, it is the traditionary policy of 
England not to go to war without allies. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Beaconsfield, neither of them peace fanatics, did 
not go to war about the Kastern Question, because England had 
no allies; Lord Aberdeen embarked upon the Crimean war 
because Turkey, France, and Italy were the allies of England in 
that quarrel. At the very hour that Lord Salisbury was “deliver- 
ing these sentences to the Lord Mayor’s guests in the Guildhall, 
the Bulgarian Sobranjé was debating, with closed doors, the 
election of a successor to Alexander I. After three hours’ secret 
discussion the Sobranjé decided to elect Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark as Prince of Bulgaria. The Sobranjé met publicly on 
Wednesday, the 10th of November, when M. Radoslavoff, the 
Premier, proposed Prince Waldemar, whereupon the House rose 
in a body, as prearranged, and elected Prince Waldemar by 
acclamation. The complement to Lord Salisbury’s speech was 
upplied on the 13th of November by the statement of Count 
Kalnoky in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hungarian 
Delegation. Count Kalnoky began by stating that the internal 
policy of Bulgaria was not an interest of Austria- Hungary ; but 
the sanctity of treaties was, and Bulgaria’s autonomy had been 
cuaranteed by the Treaty of Berlin. “The most difficult task 
for the Government,’ said the Count, “is to avoid taking action 
during a momentary excitement.” The keynote of a very long 
statement was “masterly inactivity” on Austria's part; but 
there were three points in the speech that deserve notice. (1) 
Had Russia attempted to send a commissioner to Bulgaria and 
seize the reins of government, or had she taken steps for the 
occupation of a port, or the country, Austria would have “taken 
a decision” according to some reports of the speech, “ would have 
interfered’ according to others. (2) Upon the relations of Ger- 
many and Austria, Count Kalnoky pointed out the absurdity of 
supposing that every German interest was an Austrian interest, or 
every Austrian interest a German interest; but, he added, it is an 
important interest of both to maintain the other as a strong and 
independent power. The only interest of Prince Bismarck in the 
Bulgarian question is the prevention of war. (3) “Our relations 
with England are at present of special interest. . . . The identical 
views held in England on the important questions now under 
discussion, and the wish for the maintenance of peace, permit us 
to hope that England will join us if necessary.” It is said that 
this statement was too pacific for Count Andrassy and the Hun- 
garians ; but the Emperor has sent for him, and told him that 
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Count Kalnoky’s policy of watch and wait was quite in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the Court. What will be the next move ? 
The Bulgarians elected Prince Waldemar, brother to the Princess 
of Wales, and husband of the Roman Catholic Princess Marie of 
Orleans. The Prince declined the proffered honour; the question 
of a successor to Prince Alexander therefore remains in statu quo. 

Russia may not occupy Bulgaria, as it will probably not be 
necessary ; but she will put upon the throne a puppet of her 
own choosing, at her own time. 


A. 1 Bb. 
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Critical Notices. 








SOCIETY IN THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN AGE.* 


Mr. Husert Hatz, of H.M.’s 
Public Record Office, who attracted 
favourable notice by the issue of 
his “ History of the Custom Revenue 
of England” some time ago, is to 
be congratulated on having produced 
the most important historical work 
of the month, if not, indeed, of the 
season. In a series of essays de- 
scriptive of social life during the 
second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he has successfully placed 
before the reader a number of 
familiar names in new characters, 
with the aid of a mass of informa- 
tion, curious and new. The work 
is divided into three parts, describ- 
ing in succession life in the coun- 
try, in town, and at the court ; 
the types being the landlord, the 
steward, the tenant, the burgess, 
the merchant, the host, the courtier, 
the churchman, the official, and the 
lawyer. The “star” of the histori- 
cal company is Wild Darrell, the 
lord of Littlecote, 


“whose evil fame has descended to us 
from a barely contemporary gossip, and 
is now best known through an exquli- 
sitely pathetic ballad of “The Friars of 
Orders Grey,” in Rokeby, together with 
Burke’s version of the same legend.” 
Among the other characters are 
Dr. Richard Cox, Elizabeth’s Bishop 
of Ely; Master Edward Baeshe, 
the veteran Surveyor of Navy 
Victuals ; Sir John Popham, the 
lawyer ; and Sir Thomas Graham, 
the merchant. Starting with a 
description of country life at Little- 
* “Society in the Elizabethan Age.” 
By Huspert Haut. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1886. 


cote, which the author places be- 
fore the reader in a curiously 
realistic manner, we have portrayed 
all the pleasures, the cares, the 
troubles, and the habits of provin- 
cial society of the reign of good 
Queen Bess. To the chapter on 
Tenants is appended a coloured 
picture of an Elizabethan hamlet, 
from the original plan of the manor 
of Bradwell, Essex. It is curious 
to note, as instancing the tenacity 
with which English farmers have 
clung to the soil, that the de- 
scendants of many of the families 
recorded in this print are to be 
found in the same holdings still. 
Mr. Hall describes in a most elabo- 
rate manner the tenure of the soil 
at the time, the methods of agri- 
culture, and the troubles the tenant 
had to contend with. In his ac- 
count of town life, it is interesting 
to find that the merchants com- 
plained of foreign competition, and 
the artisans bewailed being beaten 
by cheap foreign labour. Wild 
Darrell, the hero, appears in quite 
a new light, and Mr. Hall claims 
“the just credit of having redeemed his 
character from the most part of the 
odium unwittingly attaching to it. He 
is, in fact, the hero rather than the 
villain of the piece.” 

The appendices are very valuable ; 
among them the Littlecote rent- 
roll ; Wild Darrell’s diet at War- 
wick Lane from April 16th to July 
14th, 1589, throwing a vivid light 
upon the menus of the Elizabethan 
period ; the Darrell correspondence, 
and particulars of the Darrell 
divorce case. The book is beau- 
tifully “got up” in a strikingly 
artistic cover, and is enriched by a 






































number of coloured plates of the 
highest order of art, among which 
we may cite the arms of the Darrell 
family, and a splendid folding 
coloured map of London during 
the Elizabethan period. In every 
respect, within and without, it is a 
most important addition to modern 
historical literature, and we imagine 
will be widely read and appreciated. 


—_—_—_- ——_ 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
MERCANTILE AGREE- 
MENTS.* 


THE author has supplied the 
mercantile world at large, and the 
legal profession in particular, with 
an exceedingly useful work, having 
for its object the interpretation of 
the various words and provisions in 
written agreements for the sale of 
goods, in charter parties, bills of 
lading, and marine policies, words 
which are frequently not only 
confusing, but even misleading, to 
the legal as well as to the lay mind. 
As the author states in his preface, 
there are many excellent treatises 
on agreements of the above-men- 
tioned classes, but this is the first 
treatise that has appeared limited 
to the subject of the interpretation 
of such agreements, and the author 
has succeeded well in supplying 
the deficiency that has hitherto 
existed. The work is one that may 
with advantage form part of the 
library, not only of every mercantile 
lawyer, but also of the many mer- 
chants and others who daily find 
themselves face to face with the 
many and complex questions arising 
under charter parties, and the large 
subject of marine insurance, with 
its many conditions and exceptions. 
This work will be found especially 
useful to that large number of the 
legal profession who do not make a 
speciality of work of this descrip- 
tion, but to whom it not unfre- 
quently happens that they are called 
upon to advise on some complicated 


* “The Interpretation of Mercantile 
Agreements.” By JOHN DENNISTOUN 
Woop, of the Middle Temple. Stevens 
& Sons. 1886. 
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question of the kind, an answer to 
which has hitherto only been obtain- 
able after much labour and research 
in the larger text-books on the 
subject. Mr. Wood’s book contains 
an excellent appendix of explana- 
tions of the various technical terms 
to be met with in mercantile agree- 
ments, and also of various mer- 
cantile usages that have been proved 
or admitted, including many usages 
of various ports, which cannot fail 
tobe most useful to the practitioner. 

The index is remarkably good 
for a legal work, not being en- 
cumbered with the usual multitude 
of cross references. 

The work is well printed and 
neatly got up, and can be con- 
fidently recommended to every 
lawyer as a valuable acquisition. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER.* 


So long as human intellect holds 
its sway, so long will Homer stand 
in the front rank of those works of 
human genius which have moulded 
the thoughts, and left their impress 
upon the lives of men. Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
each possesses his particular claim 
to our admiration and interest, but 
among these illustrious names, 
Homer—whether we accept the 
older view of his personality and 
authorship, or adopt the opinion of 
F. A. Wolf, the father of the de- 
structive school of Homeric criti- 
cism, and his able successor, Dr. F. 
A. Paley, who regard the Homer 
of the age before Pericles as a 
series of epics on Troy and the 
Trojan heroes, sung by the Rhapso- 
dists—will stand pre-eminent. The 
dramatic vigour, the dignity and 
beauty of diction, the poetic faith- 
fulness of Homer, will ever charac- 
terise it as a work of remarkable 
and powerful genius. There have 
been many translations of Homer, 
more or less literal. Among these 
are the excellent German transla- 
tion of J. H. Voss, Pope’s, Cowper's, 

* “The Iliad of Homer.” A Transla- 
tion, with Greek Text. By J. G. Cor- 
DERY. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1886. 
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and the late Earl of Derby’s; while 
Mr. Gladstone, who is par excellence 
a lover of Homer, has given us his 
valuable “ Studies on Homer,” and 
‘*Homeric Synchronism,” and the 
late Sir G. Grote also rendered 
valuable critical service. 

Mr. Cordery’s book possesses 
very high merits, which will make 
his translation a very useful one 
to the student and to the general 
reader, and to the former the Greek 
text will supply an easy means of 
reference to, and comparison with, 
the original. The republication in 
a new form, after a lapse of some 
fifteen years, has enabled Mr. 
Cordery to very greatly improve 
his original work, and to correct 
errors, which in a work of the kind 
are almost inseparable with a first 
edition. There are still points upon 
which there will be a divergence of 
view among critics, but on the 
whole the translation is a remark- 
ably good one, and reflects credit 
both on the industry (the work 
being undertaken during the ad- 
ministrative duties of English Resi- 
dent) and classical culture of the 
author. It should find a place in 
all libraries, as well as be widely 
used by individual readers. 


THE NEW LIBERAL PRO- 
GRAMME.* 


THE title of Mr. Andrew Reid’s 
new book, when considered in con- 
nection with the recent enunciation 
of the new Tory programme at 
Dartford, suggests how rapidly 
events are moving in obedience to 
forces apparently independent of 
that clumsy machine, the British 
Parliament, whose mills’ grind 
slowly, and by no means “ exceed- 
ing sure.” The two great parties, 
which were alive and well in 
November last, are now both dead, 
and we have a new Tory party and 


* “The New Liberal Programme.’ 
Contributed by Representatives of the 
Liberal Party. Edited by ANDREW 
REID, author of ** Why I am a Liberal,” 
etc. London: Swan _ Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co., Paternoster Square. 1886. 
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a new Liberal party, though the 
latter still retains the old leader. 
He, however, is only in touch with 
the new Liberalism on one great 
question, namely, that of the future 
government of Ireland. The first 
and most important of the “ con- 
tributions of representatives of the 
Liberal party’ to Mr. Reid’s book 
consists of a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone, in which he says :— 

*‘T hold on to politics in the hope of 
possibly helping to settle the Lrish ques- 
tion, but the general operations, both of 
party and of particular subjects, I am 
obliged, and intend, to leave iu the hands 
of others.” 

The great political chief, whose 
illustrious career covers the event- 
ful history of the last half century, 
pleads, not without a touch of 
pathos, his great age as an excuse 
for the attitude he thus assumes. 
The next most important contri- 
bution to “The New Liberal Pro- 
gramme’ appears to us to be Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s declaration that 
Liberal disunion arose from the 
fact that a portion of the party 
either did not understand the prin- 
ciples of the party, or had not the 
courage to apply them. 

“We have to learn,” he says, “it seems 
to me, in the light of the Irish question, 
that the broad and distinguishing prin- 
ciple of the Liberal party is the govern- 
ment of the people by the people—the 
government of the people by their own 
consent. If Liberals surrender this 
principle, or are afraid to acknowledge 
it, and to act upon it; if they compel 
the people to be despotically ruled, then 
parliamentary representation is useless, 
and had better be laid aside.” 

The place of honour, however, in 
Mr. Reid’s collection of opinions 
from representatives of the new 
Liberal party is given, next to Mr. 
Gladstone, to Mr. Labouchere, who 
seems to be bidding against Sir 
William Harcourt for the future 
leadership. According to Mr. 
Labouchere, the chief items of the 
new programme are the establish- 
ment of a domestic legislature in 
Ireland, with Irish representation 
in the Imperial Parliament for 
imperial purposes only ; a progres- 
sive income tax and _ succession 
duty; the disendowment and dis- 



















































establishment of the Church; a 
thorough reform of the land laws, 
and the abolition of all hereditary 
rights to legislate. Curiously 
enough Mr. Labouchere is almost 
silent on two questions which 
another distinguished Radical, 
namely, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, con- 
siders of paramount importance. 
Sir Wilfrid says: “The British 
nation may be described as a great 
drinking and fighting establish- 
ment,” and his recipe for getting 
the Liberals back to power, is for 
them to declare a crusade against 
drinking and fighting. 

“i they will only tell the people 
honestly and _ straightforwardly how 
the publicans rob them every year of 
£120,000,000, and the fighting interests 
of about £30,000,000, for no earthly good 
to any human beings, except to a few 
beneficiaries of national abuses, they 


will, by-and-by, in spite of all the rub- 
bish of Primrose Leagues and Conserva- 
tive Working Men’s Clubs, have an 
army of intelligent and earnest sup- 


porters at their back, who will smite hip 
and thigh the hosts of Toryism and 
obstruction.” 

Other noteworthy contributions to 
Mr. Reid’s volume are from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Thurlow, 
Mr. Walter James, Mr. Thomas 
Burt, Mr. Allanson Picton (who is 
strong on the education question), 
Mr. Benjamin Pickard, Mr. Edward 
Russell, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. William 
Summers, Lord Kilcoursie, Mr. 
George Howell, Dr. Parker, Sir B. 
W. Foster, and others. Mr. Reid’s 
own introduction and concluding 
remarks also add considerably to 
the interest of his book. 


IRELAND AND THE CELTIC 
CHURCH.* 


THE learned Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, will add both to his own 
reputation and that of the illustri- 
ous University with which he is 
connected by this, his latest, pro- 


* “Treland and the Celtic Church.” 
A History of Ireland from St. Patrick to 
the English Conquest of 1172. By 
GrEorGE T. Stokgs, D.D. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1886. 
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duction. Originally delivered as 
public prelections in the Divinity 
School, these lectures embody in a 
pleasant style, and in non-contro- 
versial treatment (can any Irish 
subject at the present time be non- 
controversial ? the reader will pro- 
bably exclaim), the history of the 
age specified on the title-page. As 
the author justly remarks, the 
learned volumes of Skene, although 
giving the latest results of modern 
research on the subject, do not deal 
with purely Irish matter, Scotland 
being also included. The older 
historians, as Lanigan, King, and 
Todd, are too erudite for the gene- 
ral student, or reader, and are, to 
a large extent, controversial. Dr. 
Stokes, keeping these facts in mind, 
has produced a work which, while 
it may justly lay claim to be re- 
garded as authoritative, the prin- 
cipal writers upon the subject having 
been consulted with judicious dis- 
crimination, will interest the general 
reader, and should form a valuable 
addition to the library. These 
lectures trace the origin of Celtic 
Christianity and its development, 
discuss the vexed question of St. 
Patrick and his mission and place 
of birth, and weigh the evidence 
afforded by the ‘* Book of Armagh;” 
the conversion of Ireland; St. 
Columba ; treat in an interesting 
manner the famous Paschal con- 
troversy ; narrate the mission of 
St. Augustine; draw a picture of 
monastic and social life in those 
early times; investigate the origin 
of the Round Towers, to which Dr. 
Stokes assigns a much later date 
than many antiquarians ; show the 
influence of the Danish invasion of 
Ireland and the Danish kingdom of 
Dublin; the influence of Brian 
Boru, and the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity ; and conclude with a 
narrative of the Sees of Dublin and 
Armagh and the union with Eng- 
land. Every student of Ecclesias- 
tical history in its various branches 
should obtain Dr, Stokes’ valuable 
book. 
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COLONIAL FRANCE. 


THE determined efforts made by 
France during the last ten years to 
establish extensive colonies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, have not 
been so fully appreciated by English 
political writers as to induce any 
authority of note to write a clear 
and exhaustive account of her 
aa. The gap has now been 
filled by Captain Norman, late of 
the 90th Light Infantry, who wrote 
some years ago an excellent work 
on ‘“ Armenia and the Campaign of 
1877,’ and more recently another 
on “ Tonkin; or, France in the Far 
FKast.’”’ The present volume deals 
in the most elaborate manner with 
the colonial possession of our Gallic 
neighbour, giving first a historical 
summary and an account of the 
financial administration ; then de- 
scribing in succession the French 
settlements in Africa ; the islands in 
the Indian Ocean; the remaining 
possessions in the East Indies; the 
islands in the Pacific; Cochin China, 
Annam, and Tonkin; Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, Guiana, Madagascar, 
Obock, and Tunis. The author has 
gone to work in a most systematic 
manner, and the chapters devoted to 
eich French possession are crammed 
with facts and statistics as closely 
as Hazell’s “ Annual Cyclopedia.” 
Captain Norman very truly observes 
that :— 


“ From the colonial history of France 
we may learn many a valuable lesson. 
The rapidity with which the colonial 
empire founded by Louis XIV. crumbled 
to pieces under the unskilfully conducted 
expeditions of our naval and military 
forces, should teach us the necessity for 
inaugurating such a scheme of Imperial 
defence as shall effectually prevent a 
like humiliation overtaking Great 
Britain. In the system which gives its 
colonies representation in the Senate 
and the Chambers may, perhaps, be 
found a solution for that vexed question, 
an Imperial Parliament ; and out of the 
many plans propounded by French 
Ministers of War may be found aroyal 
road, the construction of a Foreign Ser- 
vice Army, which shall obviate the 





* “Colonial France.” By C. B. Nor- 
MAN. London: Mess’s, W. H. Allen & 
Co. 1886. 
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necessity of garrisoning our distant 
stations with half-trained and _half- 
grown lads.” 

While persons interested in Im- 
perial Federation will find the book 
of great value, the deductions the 
author draws from the colonial 
progress of France are so serious 
that we trust that it will be gene- 
rally read ania en ited by the 
public at larg 





“There is no shutting our eyes to the 
fact that the distant possessions of 
France are not colonies in our sense of 
the word, nor are they looked upon as 
colonies by our neighbours, They are 
purely military settlements, destined, in 
the event of war, to be strategic points 
whence England’s trade can be crippled, 
and England's colonies ruined, Scarcely 
a week passes without some leading 
Parisian journal betraying this senti- 
ment, and it behoves us to act in time. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
The whole Eastern portion of the penin- 
sula of further India is now overrun 
with French troops, and ere long our 
frontiers will be conterminous with those 
ot ge on the eastern boundary of 
India, as they practically are with those 
of Saeie on the western frontier.” 


“Colonial France” furnished 


with a good map, 


KINTAIL PLACE.* 


A TALE of the French Revolution 
is a novelty nowadays, and the 
author of ‘“ Dorothy: an Auto- 
biography,” therefore, has provided 
the circulating libraries with some- 
thing fresh for their jaded readers. 
The story is laid partly in England 
and partly in La Vendée, and the 
great historic struggle of the 
peasants is portray ed with a skill 
which would have saved the novel 
from being a failure, even had 
the story been less dramatically 
told. At times the writer seems to 
forget that she is writing a novel, 
and becomes too much of a his- 
torian ; but this is a common failing 
even with the best of novelists, and 
the charge has been even brought 
against Dickens in describing too 
minutely the Gordon riots in 





“Kintail Place.” By the Author of 
* Dorothy : an Autobiography.” London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Low rey & Co, 1886. 
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‘“ Barnaby Rudge.’ However, too 
much cream is better than too 
much water, and after the thin and 
sketchy stories English novelists 
have been regaling their readers 
with of late, “ Kintail Place” will 
be read with relish. The heroine 
is a charming character, and relates 
the story of her love troubles and 
terrible adventures during the Ven- 
déan conflict in an unaffected and 
yet dramatic manner, which — 
her the esteem and affection of the 
reader, who is not likely to forget 
her for a while. The phot is ex- 
cellent. 


THE EGOIST.* 


‘THE Eaotst” is the most remark- 
able, though not, I think, the best, 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels. It is 
not so much a story as (what indeed 
it claims to be) a comic drama in 
the style of Moliére, devoted to the 
exposition of a single character, Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, the typical 
egoist. Sir Willoughby is the 
Sir Charles Grandison of our d: LY, 
taken from another and an adverse 
point of view, and treated with 
double-edged irony in place of the 
sincerely respectful attitude of 
Richardson. I know nothing in 
prose fiction equal of its kind to 
the relentless persistence of mani- 
pulation, the undeviating and 
unpitying accuracy of vivisection, 
shown in the whole _ treatment 
of the self-worshipper. Without 
losing individuality he becomes a 
type; and there is in egoism so 
much of our common nature, that 
the representation throws light on 
the broad outlines of humanity. 
Indeed, in wealth of thought and 
comment, in analysis of character, 
in shrewd wisdom, ‘ The Egoist” 
is at the head of Mr. Meredith’s 
books. To read it is to enlarge our 
knowledge of the world and of 
ourselves. 

At the same time we miss—ac- 

*“The Egoist : a Comedy in Narra- 
tive.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. New 


edition. London: Chapman «& Hall. 
1886, 
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cording to the plan of the work, 
we cannot but miss—those two 
qualities of tragic intensity and 
poetic richness, which many of 
Mr. Meredith’s admirers consider 
to be his very greatest gifts. It 
is these qui alities which raise 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ 
“ Rhoda Fleming,’ and ‘‘ Sandra 
Belloni,” to a station almost as 
far above ‘ Evan Harrington ” 
or “ The Egoist” as Shakespeare 
is above Molitre. It is a touch 
of the same qualities that renders 
the “Tale of Chloe” the finest 
—decidedly the finest, I think 
—-of the three short stories pub- 
lished by Mr. Meredith in a 
magazine now extinct, — stories 
which I may be pe mitted to hope 
will be included, with “ The Tragic 
Comedians,” in a future volume of 
the uniform edition. On its own 
ground “ The Egoist ” is matchless : 
indeed, the very ground itself is 
far out of the reach of any rival. 
[t remains, and it must remain, 
solitary among novels, a work which 
is at once more and less than a 
novel, a work which it is given to 
but one man ina generation, per- 
haps to but one man in an age, to 
write ; a work which must be prized 
by the few, and yet for ever “ caviare 
to the general.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE LAND 
YACHT “ WANDERER.” * 
THE title will recall to mind Mr. 
C. A. Collins’ vivacious story of 
‘Cruise upon Wheels,” in which the 
journey of the timorous Mr. Pinch- 
bold and the sagacious Mr. Fudge, 
in their cabriolet through France, 
is told with so novel effect and 
humour. Mr. Stables, also a hero of 
the road, but of a very different type, 
astutely provided for himself and 
the companions of his tour a most 
elegant equipage, which he, true to 
his nautical instincts, christened the 
land yacht Wanderer.” From the 
description given us of this “ land 

* “The Cruise of the Land Yacht 
‘Wanderer.”” By GORDON STABLES, 
C.M., M.D., R.N. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1886. 
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yacht” it must have presented a 
most imposing appearance, brave in 
its polished mahogany with black- 
and-gold mouldings, and we can 
readily imagine the look of awe- 
struck wonder which the advent of 
this novel carriage would produce 
upon the faces of our unsophisti- 
cated rural populace, who, as we 
understand from the author, were 
greatly exercised in mind to dis- 
cover under which of the thirteen 
designations the gallant owner and 
his ‘‘ yacht” were to be classed, these 
being respectively and continually 
mistaken for—1. “ General” of the 
Salvation Army. Surgeon atten- 
dant on nervous old lady supposed 
to be insane. 3. A travelling artist. 
4. Photographer. 5. Menagerie. 
6. Cheap Jack. 7. Bible carriage. 
8. A mad man. 9. An eccentric 
baronet. 10. A_ political agent. 
11. Lord E . 12. “Some other 
‘Nob.’” 13. The King of the 
gipsies. The reader must refer to 
the book—which we very cordially 
recommend—for the plan of the 
yacht, and the description of its 
ingenious, not to add luxurious 
appointments, among which were 
included a harmonium and a pier- 
glass! All these are clearly stated, 
and to one who possesses the time 
and means requisite we can conceive 
of no more pleasant and healthful 
manner of spending a few weeks 
than that pursued by Dr. Stables, 
who in his very admirable Appen- 
dix gives us, among much other 
valuable advice, a list of diseases for 
which this novel species of “ yacht- 
ing” may be supposed to prove a 
specific. The book contains some 
very excellent descriptions of the 
country travelled through from the 
South of England to Scotland and 
back, the doctor being evidently an 
-ardent lover of nature, which he 
admires apparently not only enthu- 
siastically but also intelligently. 
“The Cruise of the Land Yacht 
‘Wanderer’” should have a wide 
and well-deserved popularity. 
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CHARLES DICKENS.* 


ApMIRERS of Dickens will welcome 
this edition of Mr. Dolby’s in- 
teresting book. Evenin these days 
of cheap popular editions it is a sur- 
prising three-and-sixpenny worth. 

Mr. Dolby’s main object is, as 
set forth in the sub-title of the 
volume, to tell the story of the 
famous Reading Tours of Charles 
Dickens, and he does this with 
equal credit to himself and plea- 
sure to his readers. He says of 
the Tours that they were the most 
brilliantly successful enterprises of 
their kind that were ever under- 
taken, and judged by the financial 
results, this does not appear to be 
an exaggerated statement. But 
what will probably interest readers 
most is not the chronicle of 
Dickens’s successes on the _ plat- 
form, so much as the personal 
characteristics of the man which 
this book reveals and the glimpses 
it gives of his private life. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dolby’s friendly 
portr: Liture, Dickens was the soul 
of geniality, sympathetic, and full 
of consideration for others ; ap- 
preciative in the highest degree 
of attentions shown to him, yet 
modest in all matters appertaining 
to himself; infinitely painstaking, 
and faithful in carrying out all he 
undertook. 

In common with many other 
great men, Dickens was at times 
possessed of an almost boyish 
exuberance of animal spirit. It is 
amusing to think of this man, tall, 
upright, sinewy, with eyes large 
and eloquent, and face deep-lined 
and bronzed, with wiry moustache 
and grizzly beard, dancing a 

“sailor's hornpipe” in a railway 
carriage, or imitating the frolics of 
a Grimaldi in one of the squares of 
Portsmouth. 

The ‘ American Experiences ” 
furnish instructive and enjoyable 
reading. Having in mind the recent 
visit to this country of Henry Ward 


* ‘‘Charles Dickens as I knew him.” 
The Story of the Reading Tours in 
Great Britainand America. By GEORGE 
DouBy. Popular edition, London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1886. 
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Beecher, it is interesting to learn 
what Dickens thought of that 
much-admired and much-abused 
Divine. 

“T found him” (writes Dickens) “an 
unostentatious, evidently able, straight- 
forward, and agreeable man; extremely 
well-informed, and with a good know- 
ledge of art.” 

Altogether a large amount of 
exceedingly pleasant reading is 
contained in this volume, and in 
its present cheap form it should 
have a very great sale. 


THE QUEEN’S LAND; OR, 
ARD AL MALAKAT.* 


COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON, 
who has recently established for 
himself a reputation as a writer of 
the class of stories that have become 
so popular since the success of 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” has on 
this occasion struck ground in a 
fresh part of Africa—Somali land, 
and the region lying between it 
and the Equator, now the scene of 
rival Italian and German explora- 
tion. Starting from Aden the hero 
and his companions cross over tu 
the Somali coast, and, plunging 
into the interior, penetrate to a 
wonderful country, the home of 
savage and curious tribes and 
animals and reptiles, whose fero- 
cious attacks haunt the reader for 
manya day. The journey through 
the Valley of the Snakes equals in 
dramatic intensity anything ever 
written by Mayne Reid, and in 
realistic writing some of the best 
episodes in Jules Verne’s books. 
The fight with the giant lizards and 
the conquest of the king of the 
snakes are described with unusual 
dramatic skill. The hero is a 
genuine English hero. If there is 
any adventure in front of him he 
goes straight at it, and penetrates, 
as a matter of course, to the dark 
and gruesome caves of the lizard 
country, where human skeletons 





*“ The Queen’s Land ; or, Ard Al Mala- 
kat.” By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 


everywhere mingle with the bones 
of wild animals, and hideous mons- 
sters lay in ambush for fresh 
victims. Commander Cameron is 
a capital story-teller, and there is 
not a single dull page in his book. 
Now that Christmas is at hand, we 
would strongly recommend it as a 
gift book to boys, who will ap- 
preciate the adventures in it as 
keenly as any adult. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; OR, 
SAINT HUGH AND THE 
KING.* 

Mr. GILLiAT has produced a most 

charming book for boys, which 

will be read with no less interest 
by those of a larger growth. The 
incidents of the tale have refer- 
ence principally to the reign of 
Henry IL., shortly after the murder 
of Thomas & Becket, and present 
to the reader a capital picture of 
life, monastic, social, and military, 
in the twelfth century. Theauthor 
has evidently been inspired by the 
utterance of Mr. Froude in one of his 

“ Short Studies,” in which he (Mr. 

F.) declares ‘‘ the story of Hugo of 

Lincoln has been too long unknown 

tous. It ought to be familiar to 

every English boy. Such men as 
he were the true builders of our 
nation’s greatness,’ and, as_ the 
result, done his best to give practi- 
cal effect to the learned historian’s 
remarks. Mr. Gilliat has obtained 
the materials for his story chiefly 
from the two Latin lives of St. 

Hugh, in the Roll’s series, and has 

also consulted the works of Walier 

Mapes and Giraldus Cambrensis, 

etc., with the result that we have 

vividly brought to our notice both 
the importance and influence of 
the monastic institutions of that 
day upon the education and 
manners of the age. Our young 
friends will enter with much en- 
thusiasm into the adventures of 

Mervyn and his sister Nesta, and 

brave Maurice de Caen, whose noble 
* “Forest Outlaws; or, Saint Hugh and 


the King.” By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, 
M.A. London : Seeley & Co. 1887. 
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but mysterious parentage is con- 
cealed during the progress of the 
greater part of the story, while the 
bold vigour and manful piety of 
Bishop Hugh and his fearless en- 
counters with King Henry IL, 
Richard Cour de Leon, and King 
John will make them staunch 
adherents of that doughty and re- 
markable prelate. The sketches 
of the Priory of St. Albans, and 
of the unjust operation of the 
Forestry laws are good. ‘The 
volume, handsomely illustrated, 
will form an admirable Christmas 
present for the rising scions of our 
homes fresh from school, with a 
keen appreciation for any aug- 
mentation of the enjoyment of 
their holidays at that hilarious 
season. 


WAR AND PEACE.* 


RECENTLY Europe has discovered 
that Russia possesses some good 
native novels, and in America there 
is quite a mania for translating 
them just now. This mania has 
hardly yet “bitten” the British 
public, and although Turgenieff is 
known through half-a-dozen bad 
translations and one good one, Tol- 
stoi is still a comparative stranger. 
“War and Peace” is a novel of 
twelve hundred pages, every page 
containing an ample allowance of 
print. It is a historical novel, of 
the period preceding and during 
the French invasion of Russia, and 
possesses very little plot. There 
are plenty of heroes and heroines, 
at least three of each ; and a swarm 
of minor characters representing 
almost every type of Russian so- 
ciety of the period. Tolstoi is a 
realist, and at times he is as cynical 
as Balzac, but he is never disgusting 
or repulsive ; he sketches the good 
and humorous side of life as cleverly 
as Dickens, and, like that Radical, 
delivers many a hearty blow at the 
barnacles of Russian bureaucracy. 
In Russia ‘‘ War and Peace” is a 
favourite novel, and considering 
that Russians still take a deep 


“War and Peace.”’ By Count ToLsTol. 
London: Vizetelly & Co. 1886, 
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interest in the invasion of their 
country by Napoleon, one can readily 
understand why it should be more 
popular than in this country, where 
the interest in that catastrophe is 
limited, and people too busy to read 
a novel longer than three ordinary 
English novels put together. None 
the less, Tolstoi’s description of Rus- 
sian events of the early part of the 
present century is so valuable, from 
a historical and social point of view, 
that we venture to predict for 
“War and Peace” a permanent 
place among translations of standard 
foreign novels. It is rather a pity 
that it should have been done into 
English, not from the original Russ 
but from a French translation. 
This accounts for the frequency of 
French and French-spelt words, 
which no translator from the 
original would have used, or mis- 
spelt ; such as, for instance, T'elega, 
a cart, which is printed throughout 
as | Téléque. However, on the 
whole, the translation is a good one, 
and we trust Messrs. Vizetelly will 
follow it with other novels of 
Tolstei. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
FORTY VEZIRS.* 


IT is still a debated point whether 
classical stories of the East should 
be rendered into English with the 
plainness Burton has adopted in 
his version of the “Arabian Nights” 
or appear solely in the abridged 
and emasculated form favoured by 
certain publishers. Mr. Gibb has 
endeavoured to steer an even course 
between these two rocks, with the 
inevitable result that he will please 
neither the scholar nor the general 
reader. For the former he has not 
gone far enough, although rendering 
some of the tales very plainly, and 
in three instances printing the 
original transliterated into the 
Roman alphabet. We hardly see 
the use of this, for if a reader 
knows Turkish he does not need 


* “ The History of the Forty Vezirs.” 
Done into English by E. J. W. Grss. 
London: George Redway. 1886. 
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the transliteration, as he can readily 
turn to the original, and if he does 
not, and is reading the works, say, 
in the course of investigation into 
the origin of popular stories, he is 
sure to be offended at having his 
curiosity baffled. On the other 
hand, there are passages and inci- 
dents which render the book scarcely 
one the average English pater- 
familias would care to leave about 
the place. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Gibb would have done better 
in realising his earnest desire to 
render into English a standard and 
permanent version of the celebrated 
Turkish romance of the ‘“ Forty 
Vezirs,” if he had first followed Bur- 
ton’s example, and issued a limited 
number of unexpurgated copies for 
scholars, and then a popular edition 
devoid of every passage that might 
offend. Perhaps this latter course 
may be yetadopted, for “The History 
of the Forty Vezirs” is so inter- 
esting that Mr. Gibb’s translation 
is sure to be widely read, in spite of 
blemishes which, if they had not 
existed, would have certainly se- 
cured it a wider circulation still. 


HEATHER BELLES.* 


PORRIDGE is a very wholesome and 
nourishing article of diet, but it is 
possible to have too much of it. 
At present Scotch novels area little 
“off;” and the average English 
reader is roving in fresh directions 
in search of love scenes new. On 
this account, for the sake of an 
author who has really written a 
very good story, we have refrained 
from appending prominently to 
‘‘ Heather Belles’’ the sub-title, ‘A 
Modern Highland Story,” fearing 
that we might cause the reader to 
turn away his eyes at once to some 
other review. However, now that 
the secret is out, we hasten to ex- 
plain that “ Heather Belles” is not 
all porridge; half of the scenes of 
the book are laid in the Riviera, 





* “ Heather Belles.” By Sigma. Edin- 
— : W. P. Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell. 
886, 
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and in the remainder there is very 
little indeed of the Scotch dialect. 
The motto of the book, “ ZL’ Amour 
et la fumée ne pr uvent se cacher,”’ 
affords a fair indication of the 
tenour of this very pleasant story 
of the Lily of Glenarton and the 
Rose of London, who marry the 
young laird and the minister of 
Glenarton after the usual compli- 
cations and misconceptions, that 
beset Cupid in Scotland and the 
Riviera as well as elsewhere. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAP- 
LAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY.* 


Tus little book is devoted to the 
career of William Guise Tucker, 
vicar of Ramsay, Essex, formerly 
chaplain of Greenwich Hospital 
and head of the naval chaplains, 
who was connected for half a cen- 
tury with the Royal Navy, and 
whose service was fraught with 
great moral and spiritual improve- 
ment in the lives of men-of-wars’ 
men and marines. Although there 
was nothing very stirring in his 
life, he visited many countries and 
saw many people, and his impres- 
sions impart a certain amount of 
interest to the biographical sketch 
prepared by his widow. About 
one-third of the book is devoted to 
extracts from sermons, letters, and 
printed works, and to essays on 
John Wicliff and Huss. One of 
his observations will indicate the 
vigorous character of some of his 
views :— 

‘“T much regret to say that I think 
the Church of England has nearly failed 
of doing her duty in this country 
(Canada). Instead of preaching Christ, 
the clergy, I hear, preach nothing, or 
nearly so, but the Church ; and the more 
the } eople ardently desire the preaching 
of Christ, and seek that kind of teaching, 
the more the clergy think it necessary 
to reiterate ‘the Church ! the Church !’ 
I have taken, and intend to take, the 
opposite course, and already I have 


begun to reap the abundant fruits of 
it.” 





* “ Recollections of a Chaplain in the 
Royal Navy.” Compiled and edited by 
his Widow. London: Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1886. 
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this novel carriage would 
upon the faces of our unsophisti- 
cated rural populace, who, as we 
understand from the author, were 
greatly exercised in mind to dis- 
cover under which of the thirteen 
owner and 


issed. these 





produce 


lesignations the gallant 

, 6 ern nl t ? a 
Ahan y ave’ : 
being respectively and continually 
mistaken for—1l. ‘“ General” of the 
Salvation Army. 2. Surgeon atten- 
dant on nervous old lady supposed 
to be insane. 3. A travelling artist. 


re to | C) 


4. Photographer. 5. Menagerie. 
6. Cheap Jack. 7. Bible carriage. 
8. A mad man. 9. An eccentric 


baronet. 10. A_ political agent. 
11. Lord E . 12. “Some other 
‘Nob.’” 13. The King of the 
gipsies. The reader must refer to 
the book—which we very cordially 
recommend—for the plan of the 
yacht, and the description of its 
ingenious, not to add luxurious 
appointments, among which were 
included a harmonium and a pier- 
glass! All these are clearly stated, 
and to one who possesses the time 
and means requisite we can conceive 
of no more pleasant and healthful 
manner of spending a few weeks 
than that pursued by Dr. Stables, 
who in his very admirable Appen- 
dix gives us, among much other 
valuable advice, a list of diseases for 
which this novel species of “ yacht- 
ing” may be supposed to prove a 
specific. The book contains some 
very excellent descriptions of the 
country travelled through from the 
South of England to Scotland and 
back, the doctor being evidently an 
-ardent lover of nature, which he 
admires apparently not only enthu- 
siastically but also intelligently. 
“The Cruise of the Land Yacht 
‘Wanderer’” should have a wide 
and well-deserved popularity. 








Mr. 


’* 


Dolby’s main object is. a 
set forth in the sub-title of the 
volume, to tell the story of the 
famous Readine Tours of Charles 
Dickens, and he does this with 
equal credit to himself and plea- 
sure wt his readers. He savs of 


the Tours that they were the mvs? 
brilliantly successful enterprises of 
their kind that were ever under- 
taken, and judged by the financial 
results, this does not appear to be 
an exaggerated statement. But 
what will probably interest readers 
most is not the chronicle of 
Dickens's successes on the plat- 
form, so much as the personal 
characteristics of the man which 
this book reveals and the glimpses 
it gives of his private life. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dolby’s friendly 
portraiture, Dickens was the soul 
of geniality, sympathetic, and full 
of consideration for others ; ap- 
preciative in the highest degree 
of attentions shown to him, yet 
modest in all matters appertaining 
to himself; infinitely painstaking, 
and faithful in carrying out all he 
undertook. 

In common with many other 
great men, Dickens was at times 
possessed of an almost boyish 
exuberance of animal spirit. It is 
amusing to think of this man, tall, 
upright, sinewy, with’ eyes large 
and eloquent, and face deep-lined 
and bronzed, with wiry moustache 
and grizzly beard, dancing a 
“sailor's hornpipe” in a railway 
carriage, or imitating the frolics of 
a Grimaldi in one of the squares of 
Portsmouth. 

The ‘ American Experiences ” 
furnish instructive and enjoyable 
reading. Having in mind the recent 
visit to this country of Henry Ward 


* ‘*Charles Dickens as I knew him.” 
The Story of the Reading Tours in 
Great Britain and America. By GHORGE 
Do.By. Popular edition, London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1886. 
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well-informed, and with a go 


ledge of art.” 

Altogether a large amount of 
exceedingly pleasant reading is 
contained in this volume, and in 


its present cheap form it should 
have a very great sale 


THE QUEEN’S LAND; OR. 
ARD AL MALAKAT.* 


COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON, 
who has recently established for 
himself a reputation as a writer of 
the class of stories that have become 
so popular since the success of 
“ King Solomon’s Mines,” has on 
this occasion struck ground in a 
fresh part of Africa—Somali land, 
and the region lying between it 
and the Equator, now the scene of 
rival Italian and German explora- 
tion. Starting from Aden the hero 
and his companions cross over to 
the Somali coast, and, plunging 
into the interior, penetrate to a 
wonderful country, the home of 
Savage and curious tribes and 
animals and reptiles, whose fero- 
cious attacks haunt the reader for 
manya day. The journey through 
the Valley of the Snakes equals in 
dramatic intensity anything ever 
written by Mayne Reid, and in 
realistic writing some of the best 
episodes in Jules Verne’s books. 
The fight with the giant lizards and 
the conquest of the king of the 
snakes are described with unusual 
dramatic skill. The hero is a 
genuine English hero. If there is 
any adventure in front. of him he 
goes straight at it, and penetrates, 
as a matter of course, to the dark 
and gruesome caves of the lizard 
country, where human skeletons 


*“ The Queen's Land ; or, Ard Al Mala- 
kat.” By VeRNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 


— Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
0. 
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would strongly recommend it as a 
gift book to boys, who will ap- 
preciate the adventures in it as 


keenly as any adult. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; OR, 
SAINT HUGH AND ‘THE 


KING." 


Mr. GILLIAT has produced a most. 
charming book for boys, which 
will be read with no less interest 
by those of a larger growth. The 
incidents of the tale have refer- 
ence principally to the reign of 
Henry IL1., shortly after the murder 
of Thomas & Becket, and present 
to the reader a capital picture of 
life, monastic, social, and military, 
in the twelfth century. Theauthor 
has evidently been inspired by the 
utterance of Mr. Froude in one of his 
“ Short Studies,” in which he (Mr. 
F.) declares ‘‘ the story of Hugo of 
Lincoln has been too long unknown 
tous. It ought to be familiar to 
every English boy. Such men as 
he were the true builders of our 
nation’s greatness,” and, as_ the 
result, done his best to give practi- 
cal effect to the learned historian’s 
remarks. Mr. Gilliat has obtained 
the materials for his story chiefly 
frora the two Latin lives of St. 
Hugh, in the Roll’s series, and has 
also consulted the works of Walter 
Mapes and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
etc., with the result that we have 
vividly brought to our notice both 
the importance and influence of 
the monastic institutions of that 
day upon the education and 
manners of the age. Our young 
friends will enter with much en- 
thusiasm into the adventures of 
Mervyn and his sister Nesta, and 
brave Maurice de Caen, whose noble 


* “Forest Outlaws; or, Saint Hugh and 
the King.” By the Rev. E. GILLiar, 
M.A. London: Seeley & Co. 1887. 
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but mysterious parentage is con- 
cealed during the progress of the 
greater part of the story, while the 
bold vigour and manful piety of 
Bishop Hugh and his fearless en- 
counters with King Henry IL., 
Richard Cour de Leon, and King 
John will make them staunch 
adherents of that doughty and re- 
markable prelate. The sketches 
of the Priory of St. Albans, and 
of the unjust operation of the 
Forestry laws are good. The 
volume, handsomely illustrated, 
will form an admirable Christmas 
present for the rising scions of our 
homes fresh from school, with a 
keen appreciation for any aug- 
mentation of the enjoyment of 
their holidays at that hilarious 
season. 


WAR AND PEACE,* 


RECENTLY Europe has discovered 
that Russia possesses some good 
native novels, and in America there 
is quite a mania for translating 
them just now. This mania has 
hardly yet “bitten” the British 
public, and although Turgenieff is 
known through half-a-dozen bad 
translations and one good one, Tol- 
stoi is still a comparative stranger. 
“War and Peace” is a novel of 
twelve hundred pages, every page 
containing an ample allowance of 
print. It is a historical novel, of 
the period preceding and during 
the French invasion of Russia, and 
possesses very little plot. There 
are plenty of heroes and heroines, 
at least three of each ; and a swarm 
of minor characters representing 
almost every type of Russian so- 
ciety of the period. Tolstoi is a 
realist, and at times he is as ¢ynical 
as Balzac, but he is never disgusting 
or repulsive ; he sketches the good 
and humorous side of life as cleverly 
as Dickens, and, like that Radical, 
delivers many a hearty blow at the 
barnacles of Russian bureaucracy. 
In Russia ‘War and Peace” is a 
favourite novel, and considering 
that Russians still take a deep 


“War and Peace.” By Count To.usTol. 
London: Vizetelly & Co. 1886, 
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interest in the invasion of their 
country by Napoleon, one can readily 
understand why it should be more 
popular than in this country, where 
the interest in that catastrophe is 
limited, and people too busy to read 
a novel longer than three ordinary 
English novels put together. None 
the less, Tolstoi’s description of Rus- 
sian events of the early part of the 
present century is so valuable, from 
a historical and social point of view, 
that we venture to predict for 
“War and Peace” a permanent 
place among translations of standard 
foreign novels. It is rather a pity 
that it should have been done into 
English, not from the original Russ 
but from a French translation. 
This accounts for the frequency of 
French and French-spelt words, 
which no translator from the 
original would have used, or mis- 
spelt ; such as, for instance, 7'elega, 
a cart, which is printed throughout 
as Télégue. However, on the 
whole, the translation is a good one, 
and we trust Messrs. Vizetelly will 


follow it with other novels of 
Tolstei. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


FORTY VEZIRS.* 


IT is still a debated point whether 
classical stories of the East should 
be rendered into English with the 
plainness Burton has adopted in 
his version of the “Arabian Nights” 
or appear solely in the abridged 
and emasculated form favoured by 
certain publishers. Mr. Gibb has 
endeavoured to steer an even course 
between these two rocks, with the 
inevitable result that he will please 
neither the scholar nor the general 
reader. For the former he has not 
gone far enough, although rendering 
some of the tales very plainly, and 
in three instances printing the 
original transliterated into the 
Roman alphabet. We hardly seé 
the use of this, for if a reader 
knows Turkish he does not need 


* “ The History of the Forty Vezirs.’ 
Done into English by E. J. W. = 
London: George Redway. 1886. 








the transliteration, as he can readily 
turn to the original, and if he does 
not, and is reading the works, say, 
in the course of investigation into 
the origin of popular stories, he is 
sure to be offended at having his 
curiosity baffled. On the other 
hand, there are passages and inci- 
dents which render the book scarcely 
one the average English pater- 
familias would care to leave about 
the place. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Gibb would have done better 
in realising his earnest desire to 
render into English a standard and 
permanent version of the celebrated 
Turkish romance of the “ Forty 
Vezirs,” if he had first followed Bur- 
ton’s example, and issued a limited 
number of unexpurgated copies for 
scholars, and then a popular edition 
devoid of every passage that might 
offend. Perhaps this latter course 
may be yetadopted, for “The History 
of the Forty Vezirs” is so inter- 
esting that Mr. Gibb’s translation 
is sure to be widely read, in spite of 
blemishes which, if they had not 
existed, would have certainly se- 
cured it a wider circulation still. 


HEATHER BELLES.* 


PORRIDGE is a very wholesome and 
nourishing article of diet, but it is 
possible to have too much of it. 
At present Scotch novels area little 
“off;” and the average English 
reader is roving in fresh directions 
in search of love scenes new. On 
this account, for the sake of an 
author who has really written a 
very good story, we have refrained 
from appending prominently to 
‘Heather Belles” the sub-title, “A 
Modern Highland Story,” fearing 
that we might cause the reader to 
turn away his eyes at once to some 
other review. However, now that 
the secret is out, we hasten to ex- 
plain that “ Heather Belles” is not 
all porridge ; half of the scenes of 
the book are laid in the Riviera, 





* “ Heather Belles.” By Siama. Edin- 
a : W. P. Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell. 
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and in the remainder there is very 
little indeed of the Scotch dialect. 
The motto of the book, “ Z’ Amour 
et la fumée ne peuvent se cacher,” 
affords a fair indication of the 
tenour of this very pleasant story 
of the Lily of Glenarton and the 
Rose of London, who marry the 
young laird and the minister of 
Glenarton after the usual compli- 
cations and misconceptions, that 
beset Cupid in Scotland and the 
Riviera as well as elsewhere. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAP- 
LAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY.* 


Tis little book is devoted to the 
career of William Guise Tucker, 
vicar of Ramsay, Essex, formerly 
chaplain of Greenwich Hospital 
and head of the naval chaplains, 
who was connected for half a cen- 
tury with the Royal Navy, and 
whose service was fraught with 
great moral and spiritual improve- 
ment in the lives of men-of-wars’ 
men and marines. Although there 
was nothing very stirring in his 
life, he visited many countries and 
saw many people, and his impres- 
sions impart a certain amount of 
interest to the biographical sketch 
prepared by his widow. About 
one-third of the book is devoted to 
extracts from sermons, letters, and 
printed works, and to essays on 
John Wicliff and Huss. One of 
his observations will indicate the 
vigorous character of some of his 
views :— 

‘“‘T much regret to say that I think 
the Church of England has nearly failed 
of doing her duty in this country 
(Canada). Instead of preaching Christ, 
the clergy, I hear, preach nothing, or 
nearly so, but the Church ; and the more 
the ; eople ardently desire the preaching 
of Christ, and seek that kind of teaching, 
the more the clergy think it necessary 
to reiterate ‘the Church ! the Church !’ 
I have taken, and intend to take, the 
opposite course, and already I have 
begun to reap the abundant fruits of 
it,” 





* “ Recollections of a Chaplain in the 
Royal Navy.” Compiled and edited oF 
his Widow. London: Messrs. W. 
Allen & Co. 1886. 
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JACK AND THREE JILLS.* 


THERE is a good deal that is clever, 
and more that is amusing in these 
two neat volumes, which, in their 
sober dress of plain red sides and 
salmon-pink back, appear to aim 
at looking like fiction in handy- 
volume-classics’ clothing. 

The reader will probably be 
sufficiently interested to read them 
through from cover to cover. 
Having done so, he will, probably, 
wonder why he took the trouble, 
as there is no particular plot, nor 
any remarkable excitement, and 
there is a perceptible, though per- 
haps not easily defined, flavour of 
vulgarity about the book. 

Not that the characters are 
vulgar people. Jack (who, by the 
way, is George for the first seventy 
pages) is evidently meant to be a 
sort of Pelham written up to date, 
who succeeds in life, because some- 
how he cannot help doing so, who 
belongs to the best clubs, and 
moves in “county” and other very 
superior society. But, somehow, we 
feel him to belong rather to Bays- 
water or Bloomsbury than to May- 
fair, while yet we are ready to 
confess, as Mr. Russell Lowell does 
in one of his pleasant essays, that 
we tremble before the effort to 
define the vulgarity of which we 
are conscious. 

The fascinating widow or grass- 
widow, with a past which is not a 
favourite subject of conversation, 
who is the first of the three “ Jills,” 
is a good sketch, and the relations 
between her and Jack are capitally 
described. Jill the third, the 
American heiress, whom Mr. Severn, 
the successful and very self-satisfied 
hero, ultimately marries, is also a 
very nice girl indeed. Her father, 
Cyrus Napoleon Washington Q. 
Rock, belongs to the tribe of 
Gilead P. Beck. He, too, has made 
his pile, and by means of those 
wonderful oil-wells, which, as Mr. 
Rock explains, Providence, for its 
own reasons, has confined to the 
United States. 


* “Jack and Three Jills.” 
PHILIPS. 2 vols. London: 
Downey. 


By F. C. 
Ward & 
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He is a good sketch of the 
shrewd, drily-humorous, American 
self-made man, who has a proper 
respect for dollars, without being 
in the least purse-proud. 

He likes literature and art, he 
enjoys modern Paris much, and old 
London even more, rummaging out 
every famous old spot with intense 
delight. 

His daughter is an American girl 
of thegood sort. To prove whether 
Jack Severn’s affections were truly 
for her or for the dollars, Mr. 
Rock gives out that he is ruined. 
Jack, however, comes triumphantly 
through the ordeal, and we are 
glad that the bells ring for his 
wedding with Elizabeth Rock, and 
not with Jill number two, the 
rather vixenish Lizzie Vivian, who 
swayed his heart for a while. 

The book will not bear quota- 
tion ; its merits lie in the ease and 
fluency of the narrative, the bright- 
ness and entrain of the style, and 
a certain freshness in the sketch- 
ing, rather than drawing, of the 
characters in the cheerful little 
drama. Its worst blemishes are 
faults of taste, which collectively 
become distinctly bad taste, and 
are to be regretted. 


POETS IN THE GARDEN.* 


Miss CROMMELIN, the author of 
“ Queenie,’ “In the West Coun- 
trie,” etc., has worked out a very 
graceful idea. Various flowers of 
the garden are chosen, and verses 
appropriate to each of the plants 
selected are given. We have, for 
example, under the heading A cacza, 
short selections from Moore, Tenny- 
son, and Swinburne ; Shakespeare, 
Spencer, Herrick, Drayton, and 
others, are laid under contribution 
for verses on the Carnation, or Pink ; 
while the Rose, as might be antici- 
pated, receives the homage due to 
the “Queen of Flowers,” from 


* “Poets in the Garden.” By MaY 
CROMMELIN. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1886. 


CRITICAL 


numerous bards, including, in addi- 
tion to Shakespeare, the names of 
Dunbar, G. Herbert, Waller, Burns, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. The 
excerpts have been wisely made, 
and the names of the flowers being 
given in alphabetical order, enables 
any particular favourite to be found 
ata glance. There is, in addition, 
a well-arranged Index, both of the 
flowers included and the names of 
the authors whose verses are quoted. 
We notice in the front page that 
Miss Crommelin has in preparation 
a new work, “ Poets in the Field,” 
which, if worked out with the same 
judgment and taste, should prove a 
welcome companion to the present 


- Story Book. 
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volume, which every lover of nature 
will read with interest. 


PRINCE PEERLESS.* 


Tuts book, with illustrations by the 
pencil of the Hon. John Collier, 
should prove an attractive volume 
for the little ones at the coming 
Christmastide. The tales are grace- 
ful and pleasing, and will afford 
both the eye and the ear of their 
little readers many an hour of plea- 
sant interest. 


* “Prince Peerless.” 


A Fairy Folk 
By the Hon. MARGARET 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


COLLIER, 
1887. 


































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST 





MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher’s name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Blackburn, H. Bible Beasts and Birds, itl. ; 42s., 4to, Paul. 
Deane, W. J. Abraham: his Life and Times ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Nisbet. 
Smith, Dr. R. P. Daniel: an Exposition ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Nisbet. 


A 2.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Cunningham, W. S&S. Austin and his Place in Chr, Thought; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Camb. 
Press. 

Overton, Rev. J. H., Evangelical Revival in the 18th Century [Epochs]; 2s. 64., 
12mo, Longmans. 


A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Anselm. Cur Deus Homo? [tr.]; 2s., cr. 8vo, R.T.S. 
Row, Rev. C. A. Manual of Christian Evidences; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Hodder. 


A 5.—DEVOTION. 


Bellars, Rev. W. Before the Throne, w. Pref. Can. Mason : 2s. 6d., 32mo. Sonnen- 
schein. 





CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 








B 2.—COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 
Copping, H. Legends and Pop. Tales of Basque [tr.] ; 10s. 6d., 4to, Unwin. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1—MENTAL. 


Hegel. Philos. of Art, Introduction to, tr. Bosanquet ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
Jardine, R. Elem. of Psychology of Cognition ; 6s. 6d., cr. 8y¥0, Macmillan. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 1.—LAW. 
Justinian, Intro. to Study of. By H. J. Roby; 9s., 8vo, Camb. Press. 
. De Usufructu Justiniani Digestorum. By H. J. Roby; 9s., 8vo, Camb. 
Press. 


Muirhead, Prof. J. Histor. Introd. to Private Law of Rome; 21s., 8vo, Black. 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Laurie, Prof. 8. 8. Lectures on Universities ; 6s.,sm. 8vo, Pan), 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY. 





E 3.—ASIA. 
Hull, Prof. E. Geography and Geology of Arabia; 21s., 8vo, Bentley. 
Wills, C. J. Persia as it is ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 


E 4.—AFRICA. 
Oliver, S. P. Madagascar: Historical, etc. ; 2 v., ill., 52s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 


E 8.—ARCTIC. 
Elliott, H. W. An Arctic Province ; 16s., 8vo, Low. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 2.—ANCIENT. 
Church, A. J. Carthage [Story of the Nations]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Unwin, 


F 4_MODERN. 

Essays Introd. to Study of English Constitutional History ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Rivington 

Hall, Hubert. Society in the Elizabethan Age; col. plates, 10s, 6d., r. 8vo 
Sonnenschein. 

Norman, C. B. Colonial France ; 15s., 8vo, Allen. 

Symonds, J. A. Renaissance in Italy : Catholic Reaction ; 2 v., 32s., 8vo, Smith 
and Elder. 

Trotter, Capt. L. J. Hist. of India under Qu. Victoria ; 2 v., 30s., 8vo, Allen. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 
Caldecott, R., Personal Memoir of. By H. Blackburn ; ill, 14s., 4to, Low. 
Carlyle, T., Early Letters of. 2 v., 18s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Hamilton, Alex. [Am.]. By H. C. Lodge [Am.]; 6s., cr. 8vo, Douglas, Edinb. 
William, Emperor, and his Reign. By E. Simon; 2 v., 25s., 8vo, Remington. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 





Todhunter, J. Hist. of Theory of Elasticity ; new ed., vol. i,, 35s,, 8vo, Camb. Pr. 


H 4. ASTRONOMY. 


Harley, Rev. T. Lunar Scienée [comp. vol. to “Moon Lore”]; 3s. 6d., 8vo, 


Sonnenschein. 


H 6.—GEOLOGY. 
Browne, Jukes. Handbook of Historical Geology ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Bohn’s Lib. 


H 10.—MEDICINE. 
Fothergill, Dr. J.M. A Manual of Dietetics; 10s. 6d., 8vo, H, K. Lewis. 
Gowers, Dr. W. R. Diseases of Nervous System ; vol. i., 12s. 6d., 8vo, Churchill, 
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CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 5.—INDUSTRIES. 
Gas Fitting. By J. Black [Weale’s Series] ; 3s., 12mo, Lockwood. 
I 8.—ARCHITECTURE. 
Macgibbon, D. Castellated and Domest. Arch. of Scotl.; 42s., 4to, Douglas. Edinb, 


I 9.—FINE ARTS. 


Conway, W. M. Early Flemish Artists ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Seeley. 

Engel, EK. From Mozart to Mario; 2 v., 2ls., cr. 8vo, Beritley. 

Quilter, H. Sententiz Artis; 10s. 6d., sm. 4to, Isbister. 

Woltmann, A. History of Painting [tr.]; ill., vol. ii, 42s., r. 8vo, Paul. 


I 12.—_SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 


Gillmore, Parker. The Hunter’s Arcadia; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Aristotle. Rhetoric, tr. J. E. Weldon; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

Ellis, R. Sources of Etruscan and Basque Languages; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 
Freeth, F. Condensed Russian Grammar ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 

Homer. Odyssey: Bks. 1—12, tr. Earl of Carnarvon ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 
Penrice, J. Dict. and Glossary of the Koran ; 21s., 4to, Paul. 


K, 4.—LINGUISTICS. 


Price,A. C. Elements of Comparative Grammar ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bell. 
Sidgwick, Prof. A. Lect. on Greek Prose Composition ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Rivington. 


K 6.—POETRY. 


Bullen, A. H. [ed.]. Lyrics fr. Song-books of Elizabeth. Age ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Nimmo, 
Ingelow, Jean. Selected Poems ; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Longmans. 

Morris, Lewis. Gycia; a tradegy ; 5s., 12mo, Longmans. 

Shore, A. Dante for Beginners ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 


K 9.—FICTION. 


Allen, Grant. In all Shades; 3 vols., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 
Cameron, Com. V. L. Queen’s Land; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Gibbon, Chas. ‘The Children of Gibeon ; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 

Lang, Andrew. In the Wrong Paradise, and other Tales; 6s., 8vo, Paul. 
Nelson, Horace. Thro’ Deep Waters ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 





Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 




















ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
B IRKBECK BANK .— Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. TT . Mos 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- i gad TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 










POSITS, repayable on demand. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- i Onn rrr a 3. and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly +e mo so “s a KBECK BUILDING § Sociery, 29, 
balances, When not drawn below £100, mpton buildings, Chancery Lane. 













The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and « ther H° W TO P URCH ASE A P LOT OF 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON r H, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and tl “pur. With immediate possession, either for Bui lding or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and proved es. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Oilice of the 
Let ters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrrerty, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage: 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROF lr, Manager 








AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS. OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat. it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM;; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 















































RWEITZER & Co, SCHW iE ITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the fix est Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan 
taneously with Boil ng Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “ The most nutritious, perfec tly digestible Beverage for Breakfa. 


‘Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children. 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., ete. 








from whatever cause perv For Scrofula, Scurvy 


3 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 


are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al! 


CLARKES 


WORLD-FAMED 


3L00D MIXTURE 


E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG ‘mc 








parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 





Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 







Proprietors, 











A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS 


‘‘The requirements of a Fountain Pen peeiei met.” 


pateibbia lh atlatoies r¢ 
3 i rp er ote. 


‘ = lewsbury vorter, 
“ Our Editor wrote four hundred words wilt —Dewsbury Rep 


“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 
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(Viewjof Pen on enlarged scale.) 
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GS” Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, Is. Id. 
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PATENTE! OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 238 to 383, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Esta 
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OR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
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PRICE 


10s. 6d. 


EACH. 


Pen Makers. 


VIADUCT 
LIMITED 


Steel 


Ma 


PERRY & CO., 


PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH. 
It has a Nickelled Horizontal Movement, Quick- 
Winding Keyless Action, Setting Hands from out- 
side the case, Jewelled in Four Holes, well finished 
throughout. Enamelled Dial, Sunk Seconds, Crystal 
Glasses back and front, in Stout Nickelled Cases. 
Price 10s. 6d. e 


PRICE PRICE 
10s. 6d, Oo] Ss 
EACH. 


EACH. 


ach, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“VIADUCT” 


NICKEL KEYLESS. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS. 


WATCHES, 


SILVER KEYLESS. 


PRICE 


2is 


“OO 8 AYYR7d 


“pr 
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SS v 
O 
PRICE 21s. EACH. : 

Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal 
Movement. Jewelled. White Enamelled Dial, <= 
Gold Hands, Sunk Seconds, Crys‘ al Glass. 9) 
Price 21s. each. = 
) 
2 
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SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE | SUPPLIED. 


PERRY i U0., Limited, 18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


VLAARARVDN 
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PERRY & CO’S 
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WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 
keeping good Time; 
has a double case to 
keep out Dust and 
Moisture, and is suit- 
able for Office, Bank, 
or Factory. 


Price, 42s, each. 
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~ PERRY & C0. LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


' 
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Is an INDICATOR 
which records the 
hours your Day or 
Night WATCHMAN 
remains on duty, and 
is ABSOLUTELY 
TAMPERPROOF 
Useful in Factories, 
Banks, Hotels, Thea- 
tres, Public Ruild- 
ings, and all Institu- 
tions employing 
Watchmen. 


Price, 42s, each, 
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ae IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOK, be sure and 
ask for WARD & LOCK’S ONE SHILLING EDITION. 


WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


ONE SHILLING EACH. re KS: 


ot oe 


With New Route Maps, 
Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
Latest Information. 


tla 















SINS Sins 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. KRILLARNEY, and Ss. W. Ireland, 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 
EDINBURGH and Environs. NORTH WALES, 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. WiHHTPBY and Neizhbourhood. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. REDCAR and Neighbourheol. 
LEEDS and Vicinity. SALTBURN-by-the-Sea, etc. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs, BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, etc. 
WORTHING and Neighbourhood. SEXTON and Peak District, 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. MATLOCH and Dovedale, 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. FURNESS ABBEY. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. MORECAMBE BAY. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, LEAMINGTON, Warwick, ete. 


THE TROSSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Ka- KENILWORTH and Neighbourhoo’, 


: 7 ete. eden ers | STRATEORD-on-AVON. 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. BIRMINGHAM and Suburbs. 


ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Land of Scott. aida sae . " 
LIL de JERSEY. French, Wrap: e, ‘d. 
OBAN, and the Western Islands, \ ) Fer pony 





cloth, Is. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. YORK and its Minster. 
ABERDEEN, Deeside, Balmoral. HARROGATE and Neighbourhood. 
INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. TORQUAY and Neighbourhood, 
SKYE, Orkney, and Shetland, BELFAST, etc. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry. CARLINGFORD BAY, etc. 
COUNTY WICKLOW. GHIANT'’s CATSEWAY, etc. 
The Highlands & Eslainds of Scotland. Ss. 6d. The Wolidnay Companion and ‘Traveller's 
The Lowlands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. Guide, Is. 
Pictorial Handbook toWarwickshire, 3s. 6d. Holiday Trips round London, Is. 
Inand Around London. 3s. 6d. Ward & Lock’s Pocket Mzp of London. Is. 





WARD & LOCK’S COUNTY GUIDES, 


With COUNTY MAPS, strongly bound, cloth, price, 1s. 


1. NORFOLK. 3. KENT. | 5. SUSSEX. 
2, WARWICKSHIRE, 4, DERBYSHIRE. | 6 SURREY. 
This Series is admirably adapted for Tourists, Cyclists, etc. ; 





Th se Gu idk 8 CaN be obtained th rough a ny B oO Rese lli r OF Railway Bookstall, or aire cf, by 
post, tro ) 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C, 
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W. H. Allen & Co’s New Publications. 


Bas 
tg EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED: 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Eviza CLARKE. Just Published. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Marnitpr Buin. | COUNTESS OF ALBANY. py veryox 
GEORGE SAND. sy BERTHA THOMAS, LEE, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. py fHeiry _HARRIET MARTINEAU. jy 4), 0 





ZIMMERN. FENWICK MILLER, 
EMILY BRONTE. py A. Many F. | MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GOD. ; 
ROBINSON. | WIN. By ELIZABETH ROBINS Yo 


MARY LAMB. By Awne Givcnerst. | eRERBLE., : 
MARGARET FULLER. py Jui | RACHEL. by Mrs. A. Kennanp. p 

WARD HOWE, MADAME ROLAND. By MATHILDE 
ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E.R. Prt an, | BLIND. 


Crown 8yo, cloth 2s. Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen double-page bird's-eye views of 


the principal Streets. ( 

LONDON IN 1886. By the late HERBERT FRY, Editor of “The Handbook to 
Normandy,” ete., ete. a 
Demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations. hy 
ACADEMY SKETCHES 1886. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, | mn 
Water Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other uA 
Exhibitions. By HENRY BLACKBURN, al 


‘Crown 8yvyo, cloth, with Map and 19 Illustrations, 6s, E 

HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. Being rat Popular Account of the Prophet of 

Nae: Arabia, and of his more immediate followers, tozether with a Short Synopsis of the 

ee ie Religion he Founded, By ARTHUR N, WOLLASTON, C.11., H.M.’s Indian (Home) 

NY re Service, Translator of the * Anvyar-i-Suhailf,” Editor of the * Persian Miracle Play,” ete. [ 

a Crown Svo, 6s. 

SS THE DISCONTENT OF IRELAND: Its Origin and Cause. py ALFRED 
ai f} CONDER. l 
Crown Svo. Price ls. 

The RATIONAL ALIMENTATION of the LABOURING CLASSES. py Capraiy 
M. P. WOLEF, F'S.8., Author of * Food for the Million,” ete. With an Alimentation 
Table. 

4dto. 12s, 6d. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. Comprising specimens of Persian Handwriting. — Illus- r 


trated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington Museum, to which are 
added Hlustrations of the Nagari character, By the late PROFESSOR PALMER and 
FREDERIC PINCOTPT, th; 
Crown Svo, 5s. re 
A LIFE’S TROUBLE: A Story of the Nineteenth Century. By MELVILLE Sec 
GRAY. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

The HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Be 

By JOHN H. INGRAM. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

REVOLTED IRELAND. 1798 to 1803. By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING, 

Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Thoughts on Shakespeare’s [istorica’ 

Plays,’’ etc, 

New Edition, crown 8vo. 

LIFE OF THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. By Miss & 

O'MEARA. [Nearly Ready. 


Lonpox: W. Ui, ALIEN & CO., 18, Warertoo Piace, S.W. 
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TIME ADVERTISED. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. 


AUTHOR’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 





The TONGUE OF FIRE, 


Or, the True Power of Christianity. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d.; half-calf, gilt, 
6x. 6d. calf extra, 9s. Gd. 
Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, in the Sword and Trowel, says:—**The TONGUE OF FIRB’ is 
au English classic far above the need of criticism from us. We have only to tell our readers 
that this is worthy to be the library edition tor all future time. Those who have never read 
these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who wish to teach and 
pre ach Jesus.” 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ; half-calf, gilt, 8s.; calf extra, gilt edges, or morocco extra, 11s, 


Christian Chronicle says :—‘ The mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousand copies 
of this work have been sold, and that it has been tr aie “ into several languages, is the 
best recommendation that can be offered in its favour, It is a book to be read, marked, and 
inwardly digested. The life of Samuel Budgett, the successful Bristol merchant, as told 
by Mr. Arthur, fascinates the reader, for he has artistically blended incident and reflection, 
anecdote and instruction.” 


POSITIVISM and MR. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 


Being the First Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” Crown Syo, 
5 So c 


— a 
sewed, dv, 
The Christian says :—... “A clearness of analysis and a vigour of argument that are 
very remarkable. . . The venerate | author, with his erudition, covert humour, and dias 


lectical power is layi ing the whole Church of God under obligation,’ 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


Being the Second Part of “ Religion without Gol, and God without Religion.” Crown 8vo, 


, 


sewed, price 4s, 6d, 

‘Mr. Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much to be wished 

that Mr. Spencer’s disciples wouldzgive this volume a candid reading. We would strongly 

recommend the book as an antidote for those w ho have been distressed themselves, or have 
seen distress in others, by reason of Mr. Spencer's speculations,” ‘chman, 


DEISM and Sir FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 





Being the Third and concluding part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” 


[In the Press. 
The PEOPLW’S DAY. 


An Appeal against a French Sunday. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


HUSH or SPEAK OUT. 


A Word upon the Question of the Hour, Price One Penny. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 
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CHATTO & 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


boards, 2s, 


etc. Three vols,, 


CAMIOLA: A Novel. 


te Joseph's Coat.” ete. 


’ 


cover, Is.; cloth, ls. 67. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. 


m cloth extra, 6s, 
4 FOR MAIMIE'S SAKE. 


HAFIZ IN LONDON. 


gold el ith. 38, Gd. 


ole WILLIAM MICHAEL li 
Svo, printed on Land-mi 


Printed on hand-made yp: 


A STUDY OF VICTOR 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
ra, 12s, 


New Volumes of C 
Lhese 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. 
DOCM! AN ATLANTIC EPI 
CURLY: AN ACTOR'S STOR 
A BARREN TITLE. by 1. 
SEYOND THE GATES. 1}, 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE:” A Romance of Society and Politics. 


By Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, 83 vols. 


2 : PH 
BURIED DIAMONDS: A Novel. By Saran Tyruer, Author of “St. Mungo’s City.” 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: A Novel. By D. Curistre MurRAy. Author of MA 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Crown Svo, pictw 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Choicely printed, Small 8vo, 


AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE, [By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


iM = ADIERTISER, 





WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


By MARK TWAIN. Cheap Edition. Post 8yo. 


Ne 


il lusty +, 
USLTA 


STE 


>» CTOWN Svo, 


Crown svo. 


*D¢ 
by JUSTIN MCCARTHY, Author of > Lady Disdain,” et, ‘Ul 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. E 


of 
New and Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece by ARTHUR ” 


HOPKINS, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Ry Roperr Bucuanay. Cheaper Edition, with ; -_ 


Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [July : 


r 
) 


mts 


PALATE 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. S] 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. I 


mii 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Motesworrn, Author of “The Cuckoo FAN 
Clock,” ete. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. 


“’TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:” A Novel. sy TIGHE HOPKINS. Crown §&yo. PO] 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Baby 


J 400, 
ete. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 6s, INI 


TH) 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by IN 


ssertr. A New Edition, with a &teelplate Portrait. Crown 
ade paper, and bound in buckram, 6s, 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. Collected and Revised by the Author. Vis 


yper, and bound in buckram, Crown $vo, 4s. 6d, 
HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. | Clown IN 


MISCELLANIES: Essays. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown §Syo, cloth ENC 


hatto & Windus’s Popular Shilling Novels, 


may also be had in eloth, at 1s. 6d. each, 
Edited by JusTIN H. McCartuy, M.P. 


SODE. By Jusrin H. McCarruy, M.P., ENC 
Y. By Joun COLEMAN. | ; , 
W. SpeIGuHT, Author of * The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. MY’ 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


\ 
COM 


' THE PIce ‘ADTI LY NOVELS. Ltt Volumes. Crown &vo, cloth extra, dys. Gi/. eae 

rs Wg THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payn CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Soran TxtLes. ACA 

a # = ie Itlustrated by Harky Fury NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytver. GRO 

hae ed Bhs LOVE--OR A NAME By Jcuin Hawrnorne. THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran [YTLEB FRY 
‘tae: Ts A HARD KNOT. By Cusxirs Giszon, | LADY BELL. By Sanan Tytuen. ‘ 

pers b BABYLON. By Grant Aten. Llustrated by | BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Sssu t 

P, Macnab. : TXTLER. ( 





LONDON ; 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


















































TIWVE ADVERTISER. 


GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS— continued. 
New Volumes of Chatto & Windus's Cheap Popular Novels. 


Now PUBLISHING. Post Svo. Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. each. 

By GRANT ALLEN. | By BRET HARTE, By JAMES RUNCIMAN, 
STRANGE STORIES. | *MARUJA. *SKIPPERS AND SHELL 
PHILISTIA. | By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. ° BACKS. 

By WALTER BESANT. THE TENTH EARL. “GRACE BALMAIGN’S 
*‘DOROTHY FORSTER. By Mrs. CASHEL HORY. SWEETHEART. 
‘UNCLE JACK. THE LOVER'S CREED. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

a a BUCHANAN. — seo ON pags HEAD. 
MATT. ' ) sy GEORGE R. SIMS, 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. ian or hn oF THE ROGUES AND VAGA- 

By HALL CAINE. GREEN” an te Q 
THE SHADOW OF ACRIME. = 3... ). CHRISTIE MURRAY. By R page Ae noo 

By WILKIE COLLINS. THE WAY OF THE WORLD. pRINCE OTTO. Meal 
*“T SAY NO.” | A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. hy MARK TWAIN. 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. | By ALICE O’HANLON. HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 

*The PROPHET of the GREAT SER VATORSSEES. By J. 'T. TROWBRIDGE 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By OUIDA. FARNELL’S FOLLY. , 
By CHARLES GIBBON. | PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By SARAH TYTLER, 

FANCY FREE. By ELEANOR C, PRICE, ST. MUNGO’S CITY. 
BY MEAD AND STREAM. | GERALD. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


POETS OF AMERICA, With full Notes in Margin, and careful Analytical Index. 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author of * Victorian Pocts.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Us, 

INDOOR PAUPERS: A Book of Experiences, By One or TurMm. Crown 8vo, 
ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 

THE OPEN AIR. By RicwHaArD Jerreries, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
* Nature near London,” “ The Life of the Ficlds,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. CLARK RusseLL, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” ete. Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 

ViA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C.F. Gorpon CumMING. With a Photo-gravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure. A Book for Boys: 
By JAMES PAyNn, Author of “ By Proxy,” etc. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ENGLISH —e Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Numerous Iliustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. [By Justin McCarruy, MP. To be 
completed in Four Vols., 8vo, 12s. each. [ Vol. L. now ready. 

ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1580-1885. By Jusvin WH, McCantuy, MP. A 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS, By Epwarp Ciopp, Author of * The Childhood of the 


Word,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; : 
COMMON ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. By Dr. ANDRuW WILSON 
I.RAS.B.. and others. With Numerous Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1886. Edited by He xRY BLACKBURN. With facsimile Sketches, 1s 
CROSVENOR NOTES, 1886, Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. With facsimile Sketches, 1 
FRY'S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1886-7. Showin 


cir Name, Date of Foundaticn, Objects, Income, Officials, ete. a area 
onaa Svo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


Loxpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





NEW & PRACTICAL BOOKS. 





THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. A 
Practical Encyclopzedia of Horticulture for Amateurs 
and Professionals. lllustrated with upwards of 2,000 
engravings. Vol. I, A to E, 552 pp., 743 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Vol. IL, F to O, 544 pp., 817 Illustrations, 
price 15s. Also in Monthly Parts, price ls. 

ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS: Containing 
Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of 


the Amateur, with full Instructions for their success- 
ful Cultivation. Iustrated. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Full and 
Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation, 
both in and out of doors. Llustrated. In cloth gilt, 
in one vol., 465 pp., price ds. 

HARDY PERENNIALS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED GARDEN FLOWERS. Profusely Illustrated. 
In cloth, price ds. 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT 
TEURS. Sccond Edition, 
Magnificently Mlustrated. 


FOR AMA- 
revised and enlarged. 
In cloth gilt, price ds. 


OLD VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, [- 
lustrated with Fac-similes of Tickets’ and Sound 
Holes, etc. In “ Renaissance” binding, price 6s. 6d. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS, Second 
Edition. By ‘ Pathfinder.” With Ch: ypters by HUGH 
DALZIEL, on Work of Special Breeds. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price Gs. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 
taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserv- 
ing both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying 
Vermin ; with other information of value to the Game 
Preserver. LIllustrated. By WILLIAM CARNEGIE. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


NOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING, 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A. With Sporting Sketches 
by J. TEMPLE. In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. Containing the Selec- 
tion, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; 
the Treatment of its Diseases ; and other rag Ga 
uppertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor JAMES 
LONG. With Portraits of Prize P igs, by HARRISON 
WEIR and other Artists, Plans of Model Piggeries, 
etc. In cloth gilt, price 15s. 


BOOK OF THE GOAT. Containing full par- 
ticulars of the various Breeds of Goats, and their Pro- 
fitable Management. Illustrated. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. In cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING: Scientific and 
Practical. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Profitable Management of the Hive 
Bee. By FRANK R. CHESHIRE, F.L.S., F/R.M.S., 
Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Vol. a 
price 7s. 6d. Also in monthly parts, price 7d, 


CARDS AND CARD TRICKS. Containing 
full Instructions, with Illustrated Hands, for laying 
nearly all known games of chance or skill, = direc- 
tions for performing a number of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ds. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of 
Legerdemain for Amateurs and others. Profusely 
Illustrated. By EDWIN SACHS. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d, 

DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 


book on Painting and Etching, for the Decoration of 


our Homes. In “Renaissance” binding, price 
7s. Od, 

MODEL VACHTS AND BOATS. Their De- 
signing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 


Designs and Working Diagrams. 


pu V. GROS- 
VENOR. In leatherette, price ds. 


By J. 

















THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An 


Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and F; NC) 


Ne Cl¢ 


work ; plain, practical, complete, and magniticent 

Illustrated. In demy 4to, 528 pp., 829 Ill strat ns 
extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevel] oe } de 
rice 21s. ; with Coloured Plates, elegant far Cy bind. 


ing, and coloured edges (for presentation), 31s. éu. 


SKATING CARDS. A Series of Cards of 
venient size for use on the ice , containing clear dn 
tions and Diagrams, for Learni ng the wh 
Figure Skating. The c: rd conti ge S the pe 
be learnt is held in the ing, ind t) 
directions read and fol lowed simult neo usly, Enel sed 
in strong leather pocket-book, price 3s. 6d. ; or it 
extra calf, satin lined, price 5s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESsIO\, 
By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle 
Temple. Price 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
Showing the Method of Procedure necessary to be- 
come a Physician, Surgeon, Apothecary, Chemist. and 
Druggist, Vental Surgeon, and Veterinary Surge: 
Trained Nurse, ,etc. Edited by.Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 

r1ce os 


A GUIDE TO DEGREES. In Art, Scienc 


{ 
‘ 


Literature, Law, Music, and Divinity. In cloth, 
price lads. 
A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN ANDIRELAND. By MajorW. STEWAKI 
THORBURN. Of immense value to Collectors and 
Dealers. Plates in Gold, Silver, and Copper. In gold 
cloth, with silver fac-similes of coins, price 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAIL- 
ING. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working 
Diagrams. By ADRIAN NEISON, C.E., DIXON 
KEMP, A.I.N.A., and G. CHRIS'IOPHER DAVIE 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 
Instruction to the Amateur 
and Setting-up Natural 
kinds. Fully llustrated. 


PRACTICAL 


A Manual of 
in Collecting, Preserviug, 
History Specimens of all 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd 
ARCHITECTURE, = As _ applied 
to Farm Buildings of every description, Country 
Houses, and Cottages. Protusely Llustrated with 
Diagrams and Plans. In cloth gilt, price ds. 


PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. Dealing with the 
Natural History, the Legendary Lore, the Capture of 
British Fresh- Water Fish, and Tackle and Tack e 
Making. Beautifully Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, price 10s. 6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. On the Struct 


Affinities, Habits, and Faculties of Snakes, Marsupia ‘) 
and Birds ; with Adventures among and Anec i tes ol 
them. Ilustrated. In walnut, Svo, price 7s. 6 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES AMONG 
THE CARNIVORA. Wild and Domesticated. Witl 
observations on their Habits and Mental faculties 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price is. 

CANARY BOOK. Containing full Directions 
for the Breeding, Rearing, and Mavagement of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules. By ROBERT 
L.WALLACE, Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price os 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing full 


Directions for successfully Breeding, Rear ‘Ing, ane 
Managing the various beautiful Cage :- “9° im 
into this country. lllustrated. By C. W. GE DNEY. 


In extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6 i. 





THE SPEAKING PARROTS. A_ Scientiie 
Manual on the Art of Keeping and breeding 
principal Talking Parrots in confinem: by I 


KARL RUSS. Tilustrated with Coloured plates. 1 
cloth guilt, price 6s. 6d. 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 





L, UPCOTT 


GILL, PUBLISHER, 





170, STRAND, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





BEILLHM’S PEHEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THNDER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect is Miraculous. Walking be 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it. 
perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet 
appear rapidly under its influence, 


It cures Excessive 
Solt Corns and Bunions dis- 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


2390, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
IN BOTTLES Is. 1 4d. ., 28. 9d., 5s. 6d. , and Ils. 


BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 
n time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 


It can. be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE “RESTORER,’ 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
lrame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
\ vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 





This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
Proprietors purchased the formula, 

At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice suppli lied from one joint. An Alder- 

han sitting next him said, “ Sir, do you not think itis a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 

naleg of mutton?” « Ah! Mr. Aiderman,” re plied the gentleman, “T have to car my 

ife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bi ‘ttle of the ‘RESTORER Since 

taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


W) 





THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & C0., abl, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s. 6d., 11s,, and 21s, 
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x TIME ADVERTISER, 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
He STRENGTH, TONIC. 


ENERGY. 
(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 


(GZ REAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 





PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE Roors 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion, 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury, 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine 
Clears the Head and cures Headache, 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists Dectine 
Imitations; many Chemists professing the Pi 


: . , ‘ ir OWn to 
equal Pepper's renowned Liver preparation 





SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOGKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair, 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading, 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible, 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can: 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, ete., 
prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 





to have Lockyer’s. 





POTATOES!  POTATOES!! POTATOES!!! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 


Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 


112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. 


ON DELIVERY. 


. LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, ete., Supplied upon Special Terms. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 


system of business.’’ 


The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, . 
we know, will give them good value for their money.’ ' 


The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—*‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system of 


supplying potatoes in 112 1b. sacks.”’ 


The Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.” a 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves pubue 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 


with which they meet the wishes of their customers. sail 
The People, July 13th, 1884, says :—“ J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 


low rate.’’ 


The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :— We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 


of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.” 


The Citizen, Oct. llth, 1884, says :—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices.” 
The Caterer, dc., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—‘* Caterers and others whose consumption is large will 


appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.” 


Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—“J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an omer 


without delay.”’ 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H. KENNY & CO. 4, Portugal St., Lincoln’s Inn, WC 
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sl opal Uetters Patent. 





AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT), 
THE 


KUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879.) 


Self-acting, Non-explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always Efficient. 


Sold in Boxes, of 1 1b. at 68. 6d., 5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d. per bow, 10 lbs. at £3 3s., 
20 lbs. at £6, and 50 lbs. at £15. 


A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 by 10 
by 15 feet, being equal to a capacity of 1,500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in proportion, 
Private Dw elling Houses, Warehouses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, Factories, 
Collieries, Ships, ete., fitted to act automatically or otherwi ise. 


A large discount allowed by the principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of “The Auto- 
matic Fire Extinguisher.”’ 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 
Ss, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., 


AND 


19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, EC. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Europe and the Colonies. 


ey ee oe 





THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY 


EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt despatch and 


studied attention. 

PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded. 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 

52, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 

H. T. PALMER, Manager. 











OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE’. Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 












WORLD-FAMED 


sLOOD MIXTURE| 


E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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Stimulate SHOULD WEAR THE Renew 
THE 


Organic |ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT.) enc, 


Action. PROPRIETORS: 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 


Promote |52,0XFORDST.,LONDON.W|  , “ 
> — P Successors to SSist 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 











UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTO 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRH@A, TUMOURS, Astay i! 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &., AND HAS CURED SOME OF rw 
MOST OBSTIN ATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAlLpne 








NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 
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GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 


Note.—'he Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GEN 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as 
therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 

Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BEL 

The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has hi 


Important {0 Tnvalids,—many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or 


; letter, on all matters relating to Health and the applicati 
of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limit 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send.for Private Advice Form, Post free. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA, RHEUMATIC GOUT. | 

Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writ 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, | February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ I am very happy to inform) 
1884:—‘* Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my | that the Electropathic Bélt which you supplied me' 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, fri 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly? 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have 


felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my 
ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case 

on: } ae nde sey en “or aa, oon Hen result has been most satisfactory.” 

» rdeenshire, writes, wri :—* e Elec- 

tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely | | NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Stam 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in | writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to infos 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I | you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with 80 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I time since has proved a most complete success 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- | has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shal fi 
workmanship and general finish of your Electropathic only too happy in recommending it to others, ' 
Belt.” are at liberty to make any use you please of this lewel 


A 182-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘' Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Direct 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS, will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to ‘ 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion | 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C, 
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tains Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQquaRE, Lonpoy, E.C. 





TIME ADVERTISER, 


BURNS & OATES’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER: 


With Notes by JOHN OLDCASTLE. Various Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Red ¢lot) 
2s. 6d.; Edition de Luxe, on large paper, Parchment, 10s. 6d, ' 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. With various Portraits and a Facsimile Lettey. 
Uniform with the above, in the Half-a-Crown and Half-a-Guinea Editions. 
LIFE OF FREDERICK LUCAS, M.P. By his Brother Epwagy 


Lucas. Two vols, post 8vo. 18s, 


SIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Cardinal Manning, = Fifth 


edition. 6s. List of the complete works of His Eminence on application. 


DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal Mannine. Twenty-second 


edition. Paper wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s.; and in more expensive bindings. List of the 
complete works of His Eminence on application. 

THE CLOTHES OF RELIGION. A Reply to Popular Positivism, 
By WILFRID WarD. _ 3s. 6d, 


STUDIES OF FAMILY LIFE: A Contribution to Social 
Science. By C. 8. Devas, Author of “ Groundwork of Economics.’ Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

‘** Both thoughtful and stimulating.’ —Salurday Review. 
EDWARD THE SIXTH: Supreme Head. A New Historical 
Sketch by the Rev. F. G. Ler, D.D., of All Saints, Lambeth. One vol., cr. 8vo, cloth. 10s, 61, 


AT ANTIOCH AGAIN. By the Right Rev. Lord Purrg, 1s, 
LEAVES FROM ST. AUGUSTINE. By Mary H. Attixs. Edited 


by T. W. Atuizs, K.C.8.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES (The Works of). Translated into the 
English Language by the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.8.B., under the direction and patronage of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hrpiry, O.8.B. Vol. Il]. THE CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 
Cloth, 6s. Already Published. Vol. I. LETTERS TO PERSONS IN THE WORLD, 

' Cloth, 6s. Vol. Il. THE LOVE OF GOD. 9s. 

THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC NON-JURORS OF 1715. Being 

a Summary of the Register of their Estates,‘ with Genealogical and other Notes, and an 

Appendix of Unpublished Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by the late Ver) 


Rey, E. E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and JOHN ORLEBAR 
Payne, M.A. One Vol., demy 8vo, £1 Is, 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY ; or, Bio- 


graphical Dictionary of the English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1584, to the 
Present Time. By JoserH GILLow, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. To be 
completed in Five Vols. 


FLORA, THE ROMAN MARTYR. In Two Vols., cloth, 8vo, &. 


** A sweetness and delicacy in pourtray ing the noblest and most generous affections, made us read on t 
the end with ever increasing delight.’’—Tablet. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER; or, The Papacy Considered in 


its Institution, Development, and Oeseadention, and in the Benefits which for over 
Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. By Joun NicHoLas Murpuy. With sever ul 


new chapters, and the statistics brought down to the present day. Popular edition, 720 
pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** A book it is impossible to read without respecting the author.’’—Academy,. 


BURNS & OATES. 


Publishers to H,H. Pope Leo XIIL., Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, 


28, ORCHARD STREET, W., and 
63, PATERNOSTER ROW E.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


New Shilling Books in Popular Science, 


HINTON’S SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


_GHOST’S EXPLAINED, 
1. WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? by Cc. H. HINTON, B.A. 


Crown 
8vo. 1s. 


“A short treatise of admirable clearness. . . . Mr. Hinton brings us, panting but 
momentary faith in the Fourth Dimension, and upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting 
problems. .. . His pamphlet exhibits a boldness of speculation, and a power of conceiving and ex eentnar 
even the inconceivable which rouses one’s faculties like a tonic.”— Pall Mall, x xpressing 


THE MYSTERY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
2. THE PERSIAN KING; or, The Law of the Valley. By C. H. HINTON, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, Is, 


“A very suggestive and well-written speculation, by the inheritor of a honoured name,’”’- - Mind. 
“Will arrest the attention of the reader at once.”’—Knowledye. 


3. CASTING OUT THE SELF. 1s. [This day, 
4, A PLANE WORLD. ks. [This day, 
5. A PICTURE OF OUR UNIVERSE. }:s. [This day, 


delighted, to at least a 





NEW SHILLING FICTION. 








This day, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. One Shilling, 
QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” By Mr. GRENVILLE MURRAY, First Series 
(green cover), 
This volume, the first of a forthcoming series of reprints from the queer stories appearing weekly in “ Truth,” 
contuins thirteen of Mr. Grenville Murray's best Stories. It will be followed rapidly by the second series, 
CONTENTS OF FIRST SERIES :— 


A Princess’s Religion. A Conjugal Drama. An Expensive Kiss, 
A Banking Misadv nture. The King of Ultramare. Mr. Soady’s Bride. 
A “ Popping of Diamonds,”’ Mr. Chucker’s Pantaloons. The “Cabinet Photograph.” 
A Nun’s Vocation. Lavender Drops. Mr. Hoskes’s Valet, 


A Regimental Wine Bill. 


“Charming in their variety, there is not one that fails to excite the interest of the reader,” — Bookseller. 
“Mr. Grenville Murray has a thousand imitators, but no rival.”’—Bat, 


FOREWARNED! By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. Is. 
“We had to read it through without stopping.” — Perthshire Advertiser, 
FALSE STEPS. By DOUGLAS DALTON. 1s. 


“A brisk little story, lightly told.’’—Globe. 


SPELL BOUND. By WILL HOWARDE., Is. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH. Short Stories. By HOWARD 
PA U L. Ls. 


“Not too long, just long enough.”— Court Journal, 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. MOORSAM. 1s. [ Shortly. 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. ‘Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FUL- 
FORD VICARY, J.P. 1s. 


“Seriously deserving of praise,’’—— Whitehall Review. 


HEREDITARY PEERS AND HEREDITARY PAUPERS. By SAMUEL 


HUGHAN. Sevrond and Cheaper Edition. Is. ; se - 
‘A clever addition to the literature which deals with the great social and political problems of the day.”— 


Society 


THE UTOPIAN. Part I. Demy 8vo. ls. ee ” 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS,—Socialism—Overcrowding—London Government—Country Lahour—The 
House of Lords—A Scotch Farm -The Rights of Children—The Reduction of Crime— Proportional 
Representation—The Colonies to the Front. Vers 
“The new venture has our warmest sympathy, and we hope it may succeed as much as it certainly 
deserves to do.”—Literary World. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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REMINGTON’S NEW BOOKs. 


Just out, 
Memoirs of the Duchess de Tourzel, Governess 


to the Children of France, 1789 to 1795. Published by the DUKE DESCARs, Two yols 
Demy 8 vo, 32s. 


The Romance of a German Court; being a Trans- 


lation of “ Le Roi de Tnessalie.” Two Vols, Second Edition, Cloth 15s. : OS 
: ’ ’ I t 
free, 15s, 6d, 


“Apart from the realistic vividness of the Description of the German Court and the spice of 
scandal imported into the story by its revelations of ‘ serene’ life, the tale is a dramatic story, ful] 
of power and pathos, and admirably told.” —Spectator. 


Good Queen Anne; or, Men and Manners, Life 
and Letters, in England’s Augustan Age. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMs. Two vols, 
Demy 8vo, 25s. 

“ As a picture of men and manners, life and letters, in England’s so-called Angustan Age, ‘ Good 

Queen Anne’ is excellent reading.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 


A Meésalliance in the House of Brunswick. 


Published by the ViscouNT HORRIC DE BEAUCAIRE. Demy &vo, 12s, 


“ Stranger than any fiction. . . . A striking picture of the many events which brought about the 
ruin of the beautiful and fascinating Sophie Dorothée.”— Morning Post. 


Memoirs of Samuel Phelps. By Jonn Cotemay, 


Author of “Curly, an Actor’s Story.” One vol, Demy 8vo, 12s, 





‘Written in the mest attractive form. Certainly a biography more interesting has seldom, if 
ever appeared.” North Bristol Daily Mail. 


The Merry Monarch; or, England under 
Charles IJ., its Art, Literature, and Society. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMs. Two 
vols, Demy 8vo, 21s. 

“Not a dull page in these bulky volumes; they are brightly and amusingly written, and furnish 
an admirable picture of society in the days of the Merry Monarch.”—Standard. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE ABBE LISZT. 

A Left-Handed Marriage. A Story of Musical Lite. 

By Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER, Author of “ Beloved of the Gods.” Two vols, 21s. 


“A book that will be much discussed and widely read. The portrait of the great master to whom 
the book is dedicated is life-like and full of loving touches,”—Whitehall Review. 


Notes from Another World. By Lorp Gnrayviit 


GorDON, One vol. 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s, 
“They combine in an unusual degree keen observation and humorous satire, and well repay 
perusal.”—AMorning Post. 
Ready, in the One-Volume Edition, 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 
* ° Y ie = . 
A Cardinal Sin: a Novel. By Hues Conway, Author 
of “ Called Back,” ete, 
“ Would have taken the world by storm, and made its author’s name and fortune had he not been 


beyond the reach of good or evil. Taken ail in all, it is one of the most enthralling pieces of fiction 
of the last five-and-twenty years.”—Vanity Fair. 


Warm Corners in Egypt. By One who was in Them. 


One vol. 6s. ; post free, 6s. 6d, 
‘A pleasant book of adventure and observation, which should be read.”—Saturday Review. 


REMINGTON & CO., 18, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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New Shilling Books in Popular Science, 


HINTON’S SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


GHOST’S EXPLAINED. 
|. WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? by ©. H. HINTON, B.A. 














Crown 
8vo. Ils. 

‘A short treatise of admirable clearness. . . . Mr. Hinton brings us, panting but delighted, to at least a 
momentary faith in the Fourth Dimension, and upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting 
problems. . . . His pamphlet exhibits a boldness of speculation, and a power of conceiving and expressing 
even the inconceivable which rouses one’s faculties like a tonic.”— Pall Mall. 


THE MYSTERY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
2. THE PERSIAN KING; or, The Law of the Valley. By C. H. HINTON, 


B.A. Crown 8vo. Ils. 


“A very suggestive and well-written speculation, by the inheritor of a honoured name,”-- Mind, 
“Will arrest the attention of the reader at once.’’—Knowledye. 


3, CASTING OUT THE SELF. 1s. [This day, 
4, A PLANE WORLD. 1s. [This day, 
5, A PICTURE OF OUR UNIVERSE. }:s. [This day. 


~NEW SHILLING FICTION. 


This day, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. One Shilling. 
QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” By Mr. GRENVILLE MURRAY, First Series 


(green cover). 








This volume, the first of a forthcoming series of reprints from the queer stories appearing weekly in “* Truth,” 
contains thirteen of Mr. Grenville Murray’s best Stories. It will be followed rapidly by the second series, 


CONTENTS OF FIRST SERIES :— 





A Princess’s Religion. A Conjugal Drama. An Expensive Kiss, 
A Banking Misadventure. The King of Ultramare. Mr. Soady’s Bride. 
A “Popping of Diamonds.”’ Mr. Chucker’s Pantaloons. The ‘‘ Cabinet Photograph,” 
A Nun’s Vocation. Lavender Drops. Mr. Hoskes’s Valet. 


A Regimental Wine Bill. 
“ Charming in their variety, there is not one that fails to excite the interest of the reader.” — Bookseller. 
‘Mr. Grenville Murray has a thousand imitators, but no rival.”’—Bat. 


FOREWARNED! By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. ls. 
“We had to read it through without stopping.” —Perthshire Advertiser. 
FALSE STEPS. By DOUGLAS DALTON. 1s. 
“A brisk little story, lightly told.’’—Globe, 


SPELL BOUND. By WILL HOWARDE. 1s. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH. Short Stories. By HOWARD 
PAUL, Is. 


“Not too long, just long enough.’’— Cowrt Journal. 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. MOORSAM. 1s. [ Shortly. 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FUL- 
FORD VICARY, J.P. 1s. 


“Seriously deserving of praise.”— Whitehall Review, 


HEREDITARY PEERS AND HEREDITARY PAUPERS. By SAMUEL 


HUGHAN. Second and Cheaper Edition, ls. ~ tation” 
“A clever addition to the literature which deals with the great social and political problems of the day.”— 


THE UTOPIAN. PartI. Demy 8vo. ls. . sailed in 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS.—Socialism—Overcrowding—London Government—Country abour—nhe 
House of Lords—A Scotch Farm—The Rights of Children—The Reduction of Crime— Proportional 
Representation—The Colonies to the Front. ; 
“The new venture has our warmest sympathy, and we hope it may succeed as much as it certainly 
eserves to do.”—Literary World. 
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NEW BOOK BY THE REV. T. BIRKETT DOVER, Author of “Some Quiet Lenten 
Thoughts,” ete. 


THE MINISTRY OF MERCY: Thirty-three Devotional Studies of 
the Gospel Miracles. By the Rev. T. BIRKETT DOVER, Vicar of St. Agnes, Kennineton, 
Elegantly printed in antique type on real handmade paper, cloth, 5s. ; vellum, 6s. [Now ready, 


Twelfth Thousand of Mr. Dover’s Lent Manual. 
SOME QUIET LENTEN THOUGHTS. Being Meditations for the 
Forty Days of Lent. By the Rev. T. BIRKETT DOVER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 1s, gv, 


** The name of Dr. Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln, who contributes a Preface, will of itself be enough 
to gain buyers for this book; but as they become better acguainted with it they will learn to value it for its 
own sake.” — Guardian. 

“Dr. Edward King has bestowed warm commendation upon this volume, as at once devout, practical] 
and helpful.”—Church Times. , 


BY THE REV. ALFRED HOOD. Shortly to be published, 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By the Rev. ALFRED HOOD, of Bournemouth. 


This day, square 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST FOR TO-DAY. International Sermons (Twenty). Contributed 


by Eminent Preachers of the English and American Episcopal Church. Edited by Rev. 
H. D. RAWNSL EY, M.A. The Sermons are not dogmatic nor controversial, but simply 
ain to show how’ in these two great Churches, Christ is being preached to meet the religious 
needs of the present day. 


Prettily Illustrated in Outline, square 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
SAINTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK: Outlines of the Lives of 
Eighty-eight Saints in the Calendar. By C. A. JONES, Author of “Stories on the Cate- 
chism,’’ etc. With a Preface by the Rev. DR. LITTLEDALE. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. J. M. WILSON, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


NATURE, MAN, AND GOD: a Contribution to the Scientific 
Teaching of To-day. By the Rev. J. M. WILSON. 


A BOOK FOR CHURCHMEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
MY MAN AND I; or, The Modern Nehemiah. By the Rev. F. A. 
ADAMS, M.A. 


**This book is a vindication of the Established Church—ecclesiastically, ritually, and theologically.”— 
British Quarterly Review. | 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. Thoughts respecting Life suggested 
by the Book of Nature. By the Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 
“The book is a solid contribution to the high work of the Christian Church, and it ought to have | 
wide circulation. ... A beautiful and valuable book, written with lofty feeling and chaste style. 
Musical Times. | 
** An unusually readable volume,.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
FOR WORKHOUSE VISITORS. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. | 
VOICELESS TEACHERS: Whence They Come and What They Teach 
By KATHERINE 8S. KEENE, Author of “The Changed Cross,” ete. 
FIVE LITTLE PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR DISTRIBUTION, 6d. each, in cloth. 
THE PERFECT HOME. by the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


1, THE WEDDED LIFE. 8. THE WIFE’S PART. 
2. THE HUSBAND'S PART. | 4. THE PARENTS’ PART. 
5. THE CHILDREN’S PART. 
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ae IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOK, be sure and 
ask for WARD & LOCK’S ONE SHILLING EDITION. 


WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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With New Route Maps, 
Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. KILLARNEY, and S. W. Ireland, 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON, SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

EDINBURGH and Environs. | NORTH WALES. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire, 

GLASGOW and the Clyde. | WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 

LIVERPOOL and Environs. | REDCAR and Neighbourhood. 

LEEDS and Vicinity. SALTBURN-by-the-Sea, etc. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs, BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, etc, 

WORTHING and Neighbourhood. BUXTON and Peak District. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. MATLOCK and Dovedale. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT, FURNESS ABBEY, 

THE ISLE OF MAN. MORECAMBE BAY. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 

THE TROSSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Ka- KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood, 
trine, ete. STRATFORD-on-AVON, 








AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. BIRMINGHAM and Suburbs 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Land of Scott. | porn de JERSEY. (French.) Wrapper, 6d., 


OBAN, and the Western Islands. | cloth, 1s. 

PERTH, Dundee, etc. YORK and its Minster. 

ABERDEEN, Deeside, Balmoral. | HARROGATE and Neighbourhood. 

INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. TORQUAY and Neighbourhood. 
Ae 

SKYE, Orkney, and Shetland. | BEEFASE, etc. 

CORK, Glengariff, Bantry. CARLINGFORD BAY, etc. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, etc. 





The Highlands & Islands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. The Holiday Companion and Traveller’s 


The Lowlands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. Guide. Is. 
Pictorial Handbook toWarwickshire, 3s. 6d. Holiday Trips round London. Is. 
In and Around London, 3s. 6d. Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. Is. 





WARD & LOCK’S COUNTY GUIDES, 


With COUNTY MAPS, strongly bound, cloth, price, 1s. 
1. NORFOLK, ~ 3. KENT. | 5. SUSSEX. 
2. WARWICKSHIRE. | 4, DERBYSHIRE. 6 SURREY. 
This Series is admirably adapted for Tourists, Cyclists, etc. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or direct, by 
post, from 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Satispury Square, E.C. 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THR BAsr 


SELECTED FROM W. H. ALLEN & COl’S CATALOGUE. 





HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. Being 
a Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia 
and of his more immediate Followers, to- 
gether with a Short Synopsis of the Religion 
he founded. By ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 
C.I.E., H.M. Indian (Home) Service, ete. Cr. 
8vo, with Map and Nineteen Illustrations. 6s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
VICEROY OF [NDIA. By Epwarp 
THORNTON. New Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Sir RoPpER LETHBRIDGE,C.1L.E.,and ARTHUR 
N. Wo.LuasTon, Indian H.M. (Home) Civil 
Service. Demy 8vo, half-bound. 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own 
historians; The Local Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties. Gujarat. By the late Sir EpwarpD CLIVE 
BayYLey, K.C.S.1. Partially based on a Trans- 
lation by the late Professor JoHN Dowson. 
Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ His- 
tory of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 
Published under the Patronage of H.M.’sSecre- 
tary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 2ls, 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclo- 
predia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical and 
Theological Terms of the Muhammadan Re- 
ligion. yBy THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and 
of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. 
HouMes. Second Edition. With Two Maps 
and Six Plans, Appendices, and a copious 
Index. 8vo. 2ls. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the 
teography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts. and History of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. By 8S. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College. Revised Edition, 
with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the 
Empire. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 42s. 4 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA, By 
General E. F. BurTON, Madras Staff Corps. 
With 8 full-page Lllustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. 8vo. 18s, 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 
1746 to 1749 inclusive. By Colonel G. B, 
MALLESON, C.8.1L, Author of the “ Life of 
Lord Clive,” etc. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapter. Witha Portrait of the Author, 
a Map and Three Plans. 8vo. 18s, 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the 
Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. Post 8vo. 4s. 
Illustrated Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINpy. 
STAN. From the First Muslim Conquest to 
the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G 
KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of «"D),. 
Turks in India,” etc. 8vo, with Map. 189. 

A FLY ON THE WHEEL; or, How ! helped to 
Govern India. By Colonel T. H. Lewy 
Author of “The Wild Tribes of the South. 
Western Frontier,” etc. 8vo, with Map and 
Illustrations. 18s. 

FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. Clive 
—Warren Hastings—Wellesley. Vol. [,— 
LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. MALteEsoy 
C.8.I., Author of “ History of the French in 


India.” 8vo, with Portrait and Four Plans, 20s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, Colone! 
Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.Rs.. 
F.R.G.S., etc. By his WIFE and DavgGurer,. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Demy 8vo, 
18s. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 
Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and 
Caspian. 8vo, with 21 Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 21s. 

TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women 
in the Tropics. By Major S. LeigH Hvnr, 
Madras Army, and ALEX. §. Kenny, 
M.R.C.S.E., etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Clothing and Outfit—Hints on Travelling by Land 
and Water—Remarks on Diet—Hints on Domes- 
tic Economy—On the Maintenance of Health and 
Treatment of Simple Maladies — Management 
and Rearing of Children, etc. 


By the same Authors. Second Edition. 


ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being 
some Practical Suggestions for the Mainten- 
ance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the 
Treatment of Simple Diseases; with Remarks 
on Clothing and Equipment for the Guidance 
of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Crown 
8vo. 7s. bd, 

HISTORY OF ‘THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-5, 
commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kay’s “ History of the 
Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.8.1. 3 vols, 8vo. 20s.,each. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. 
KaAyYkE. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 6s, each. 

‘SWHERE CHINESES DRIVE;” or, English 
Student Life in Pekin. By a STUDENT [NTER- 
PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block 
Printing and other Illustrations, 12s. 

THE LIFE OF MAJ.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
DURAND, K.C.S.1, C.B., of the Roya! 
Engineers. By H. M. DuranD, C.S.1., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law. ~V0', 
8vo, with Portrait. 42s. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Wartertco Prace, 8.W 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. 


PARAL WAAWAANANANALAAANL” 


The TONGUE OF FIRE; 


Or, the True Power of Christianity. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s, |éd.; half-calf, gilt, 
6s. 6d.; calf extra, 9s. 6d. a 
Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, in the Sword and Trowel, says:—“‘The TONGUE OF FIRB’ is 
an English classic far above the need of criticism from us. We have only to tell our readers 
that this is worthy to be the library editior for all future time. Those who have never read 
these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who wish to teach and 
preach Jesus,” 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ; half-calf, gilt, 8s.; calf extra, gilt edges, or morocco extra, 11s, 


Christian Chronicle says :—‘ The mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousand copies 
of this work have been sold, and that it has been translated into several languages, is the 
best recommendation that can be offered in its favour. It is a book to be read, marked, and 
inwardly digested. The life of Samuel Budgett, the successful Bristol merchant, as told 
by Mr, Arthur, fascinates the reader, for he has artistically blended incident and reflection, 
anecdote and instruction.” 


POSITIVISM and MR. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 


Being the First Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion,” Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. 
The Christian says :— ... “A clearness of analysis and a vigour of argument that are 
very remarkable, . . . The venerated author, with his erudition, covert humour, and dia- 
lectical power is laying the whole Church of God under obligation.” 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


Being the Second Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” Crown 8vo, 
sewed, price 4s, 6d. 


“Mr, Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much to be wished 
that Mr. Spencer’s disciples would give this volume a candid reading, We would strongly 
recommend the book as an antidote for those who have been distressed themselves, or have 
‘een distress in others, by reason of Mr, Spencer's speculations,”—Literary Churchman. 


DEISM and Sir FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


being the Third and concluding part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.”’ 


[In the Press. 
The PEOPLE’S DAY. 
An Appeal against a French Sunday. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, | 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


By EDMUND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon—Confidences. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow !—Valerie’s Fate. 
By GRANT ALLAN. 

Strange Stories—Philistia. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll—Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
By BASIL. 

A Drawn Game—The Wearing of the Green. 
By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley Grange. 
By BESANT and RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy—With Harp and Crown— 
This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—Case of 
Mr. Lucraft—The Golden Butterfly—By Celia’s 
Arbour—The Monks of Thelema — ’Twas in 
Trafalgar’s Bay—The Seamy Side—The Ten 
Years’ Tenant—Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men—The Captains’ 
Room—All in a Garden Fair—Dorothy Forster 
—Uncle Jack. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes—Savage Life— Chronicles of No- 

Man's Land. 
By BRET HARTE. 

An Heiress of Red Dog—Luck of Roaring Camp— 
Californian Stories — Gabriel Conroy — Flip— 
Maruja. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Shadow of the Sword—A Child of Nature—God 
\. and the Man—Annan Water—The New Abelard 
—The Martyrdom of Madeline—Love Me for 
Ever—Matt—Foxglove Manor. 
By MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
By HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever—Juliet’s Guardian. 


By MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 


By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Antonina — Basil— Hide and Seek—The Dead 
Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscellanies—The 
Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man and 
Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs. }—The 
New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law 
and the Lady—The Two Destinies ‘The Haunted 
Hotel—-The Fallen Leaves—Jezebel’s Daughter— 
The Black Robe—Heart and Science—.' I Say No.’ 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne Page—Transmigration—From Mid- 


night to Midnight—A Fight with Fortune. 
By MORTIMER and F. COLLINS. 


Sweet and Twenty—Frances—The Village Comedy 


You Play me False—Blacksmith and Scholar. 
By DUTTON COOK. 
Leo—Paul Foster's Daughter. 
By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist. 


By JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 


By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears—Circe’s Lovers, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz—The Pickwick 
Twist—Nicholas Nickleby. 
By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour—Archie Lovell, 
By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
Felicia—Kitty. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 
By aoa | FITEGERALD. 
ella Donna—-Polly—Never F tten— 
of Deeaiete She fond tee Tiley 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
By ALBANY DE FONBLAN 
- Filthy Lucre. vane 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
— Cophetua—One by One—A Real 
ueen. 


Prefaced by SIR H. BARTLE FRERE. 


Pandurang Hari. 


By HAIN FRISWELL. 


One of Two. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray—For Lack of Gold—What will the 
World Say’—In Honour Bound—The Dead 
Heart—In Love and War—For the King—Queen 
of the Meadow—In Pastures Green—The Flower 
of the Forest—A Heart's Problem—The Braes of 
Yarrow—The Golden Shaft—Of High Degree— 
Fancy Free—By Mead and Stream. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

James Duke—Dr. Austin’s Guests—The Wizard 
of the Mountain. 

By JAMES GREENWOOD. 

Dick Temple. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth—Ellice Quentin—Sebastian Strome—Prince 
Saroni’s Wife—Dust—Fortune’s Fool—Beatrix 
Randolph. 
By SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


Ivan de Biren. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 


By TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. . 


By MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 


By MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model—The Leaden Casket Self- 
Condemned, 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen—Queen of Connaught. 
By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Papers—Oliver 





Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Oakshott Castle—Number Seventeen. 
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(HATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
| By CHARLES READE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball—Leam Dundas—The World Well 
Lost — Under which Lord’—With a Silken 
Thread—Rebel of the Family—‘My Love! ’— 
Ione. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 

Dear Lady Disdain—Waterdale Neighbours—My 
Enemy's Daughter— A Fair Saxon — Linley 
Rochford—Miss Misanthrope—Donna Quixote— 
The Comet of a Season—Maid of Athens. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber—Thomas Wingfold. 


By MRS. MACDONELL. 


Quaker Cousins. 


By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye—Lost Rose. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame !—Fighting the Air—A Little Step- 
son—- Written in Fire—A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
By J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go—Mr. Dorillion. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life's Atonement—Joseph’s Coat—Val Strange— 
A Model Father—Coals of Fire—Hearts—By the 
Gate of the Sea—The Way of the World—A Bit 
of Human Nature. 


By ALICE O’HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


By MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 

Phosbe’s Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage—Strathmore—Chandos—Under 
Two Flags—Idalia—Cecil Castlemaine—Tri- 
cotrin—Puck—Folle Farine—A Dog of Flanders 
—Pascarel—Signa—In a Winter ——— 
—Moths—Friendship—Pipistrello — Bimbi — In 
Maremma — Wanda — Frescoes — Two Little 
Wooden Shoes—A Village Commune—Princess 
Napraxine, 

By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 


By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd—A Perfect Treasure—Ben- 
tinck’s Tutor— Murphy’s Master—A County 
Family—At Her Mercy—A Woman's Vengeance 
—Cecil’s Tryst—The Clyffards of Clyffe—The 
Family Scape e— The Foster Brothers — 
Found Dead—The Best of Husbands—Walter’s 
Word—Halves—Fallen Fortunes--What He Cost 
Her—Humorous Stories—Gwendoline’s Harvest 
—Like Father, Like Son—A Marine Residence— 
Married Beneath Him—Mirk Abbey—Not Wooed, 
but Won—£200 Reward—Less Black than We're 
Painted—By Proxy—Under One Roof—High 
Spirits—Carlyon’s Year—A Confidential Agent— 
Some Private Views—From Exile—A Grape from 
.. . saallealiataed Cash Only—The Canon’s 


By EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina—Gerald—Mrs. Lancaster's Rival—The 
Foreigners. 














| 
| 


Never Too Late to Mend—Hard Cash—Peg Wof- 
fington—Christie Johnstone—Griffith Gaunt— Put 
Yourself in His Place—The Double Marriage 
Love Little, Love Long—Foul Play—Cloister and 
Hearth—Course of True Love—Autobiography 
of a Thief—A Terrible Temptation— The Wander- 
ing Heir—A Simpleton—A Woman-Hater 
Singleheart and Doubleface—Good Stories of Men 
and other Animals —The Jilt—Readiana. 

By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darling—Uninhabited House—Weird 
Stories—Fairy Water—The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange—The Hands of Justice. 
By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks—Grace Balmaign’s Sweet- 
heart. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head—Round the Galley Fire. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

A Levantine Family. 
By G. A. SALA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel—One Against the World 
Guy Waterman—The Lion in the Path—The 
Two Dreamers. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather—The High Mills—Margaret 

and Elizabeth. : 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds—The Ring o’ Bells. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY.—A Match in the Dark. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By R. A. STERNDALE.—The Afghan Knife. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights—Prince Otto. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. } 
Proud Maisie—The Violin-Player—Cressida. 
By W. MOY THOMAS.—A Fight for Life. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ‘ 

The Way We Live Now—The American Senator 
Frau Frohmann—Marion Fay—Kept in the Dark 
—The Land-Leaguers—Mr. Scarborough’s Family 

John Caldigate—The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. : ; 
Anne Furness—Mabel’s Progress—Like Ships upon 
the Sea 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE.—Farnell’s Folly. 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
. Tom Sawyer—A Tramp Abroad—An Idle Ex- 
cursion—Stolen White Elephant—A Pleasure 
Trip on the Continent. 
By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER.— Mistress Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
. What She Came Through—Beauty and the Beast 
—The Bride’s Pass—St. Mungo’s City. 
By J. 8S. WINTER. 
af Calvary Life—Regimental Legends. 
By LADY WOOD.—Sabina. 


EDMUND YATES. 
” Castaway—The Forlorn Hope—Land at Last. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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abi Yachts and Sailing Boats, and numerous 





THE LAND OF THE BROADS. 


A Practical Guide for Yachtsmen. Anglers 
Tourists, and other pleasure-seekers on the 
Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk 
with a Map in four colours. ee 


Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE UPPER THAMES FROM 
RICHMOND TO OXFORD. 


Will be found serviceable alike to the Picnic 
Party, the Tourist, the Rowing Man, the 
Angler, the Camper-out, and even the General 
Loafer ! 


Price 1s., or in cloth 2s., post free. 


TOURIST’S ROUTE MAP OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


Shows clearly all the Main and most of the 
Cross Roads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, and Routes of 


Thirty of the most interesting Tours. 





The Map is mounted on linen, and is en- 
closed in strong cloth case. 


Price 1s. 2d., post free. 


(Fifth Edition). 
Gives just the information that is required 
about 179 places on the coasts of England and 
Wales, and no one could fail to find in its 
pages particulars of some place which would 
exactly suite his tastes or pocket. 
In limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


NORTHERN WATERING-PLACES 
.OF FRANCE. 

A Quidé for English People to the Holiday 

Resorts on: the Coasts of the French Nether- 

lands, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. 


Price 2s. 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS. 


Is a thoroughly reliable work for all who love 
boating. It gives particulars of the most 
suitable Boats and Small Yachts for Amateurs, 
and instructions for their proper handling, 
together with Designs and Plans ol Small 


Diagrams. 
Price 5s., post free. 





UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHER, 170, STRAND, W.C. 
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EILLEM’S PEHEDOLINE. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


THENDER FEET 


Should try a bottle of this Wonderful Liniment. Its effect-is Miraculous. Walking be 
comes a Pleasure instead of Pain. No sufferer ought to be without it. It cures Excessive 
perspiration of the feet. It relieves Hot and Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions dis- 
appear rapidly under its influence. 





It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 


CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 


280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
IN BOTTLES Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., and Is. 





BROMPTON CHEST REMEDY. 


This Mixture is a boon to all who suffer from Chest Complaints. It relieves, and, if used 
in time, will entirely cure Consumption and Bronchitis. And in cases of Slight Colds a very 
few doses will have the desired effect. 





It can be procured from all Chemists, or direct from 


| CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 
‘@2380, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE “RESTORER,” 


FOR RENEWAL OF THE HEALTH. 


‘ Under its influence old age disappears. This invaluable specific creates a glow in the human 
frame which no other medicine can effect. It improves the circulation of the blood, and puts 
Vitality into the inanimate. Seekers of health and those who desire freedom from all the 
ailments mortals are subject to, should give it a trial. 


hol 


This wonderful Medicine was first produced by an Eminent Physician, from whom the present 
1 =& Proprietors purchased the formula, 

ve At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet a gentleman was twice supplied from one joint. An Alder- 
st man sitting next him said, “Sir, do you not think itis a pity to spoil so excellent an appetite 
8, onaleg of mutton?” “Ah! Mr. Alderman,” replied the gentleman, *] have to thank my 
g, wife for my appetite, as she insisted on my trying a bottle of the ‘RESTORER.’ Since 
ul taking it my appetite is insatiable.” 


THE RESTORER can be procured from all respectable Chemists, or direct from 





CRICHTON, SONS, & CO., 280, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IN BOTTLES, 2s. 9d,, 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 
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PEPPER'S PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
SE STRENGTH, TONIC.. And PODOPHYLLIN. 


ENERGY. A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


({REAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE Ro0TS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
(ZREAT NERVE STRENGTH, The best antibilious Remedy. . 


Without a particle of Mercury, 








({REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine, 
Clears the Head and cures Headache, 
REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels. 


of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists Decline 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE| LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER, 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | ye gest re saresr 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, entirely 
fade away. 


Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 


Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf can- 
; ; : not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, etc., 

It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, | prevails, which cannot result from daily plastering 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and the hair with grease. Sold everywhere, in large 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. ] pottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 





THE CHEAPEST. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 








Bottles, 2s. 9d. to have Lockyer’s. 

POTATOES!  POTATOES!! POTATOES!!! 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED. 
Magnum Bonums or Champion and Regents, SPECIALLY SORTED. PAY 

112 lbs. for 5s. 6d. ON DELIVERY. 


LARGER QUANTITIES AT A CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION, 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., Supplied upon Special Terms. 
TESTIMONIALS, 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16th, 1884, says :—‘* J. H. Kenny & Co. merit universal patronage for their valuable 
system of business.’’ 

The Freemason, Sept. 27th, 1884, says :—‘‘ We recommend householders to try J. H. Kenny & Co., who, 
we know, will give them good value for their money.”’ ; 

The City Press, Sept. 3rd, 1884, says :—‘‘ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and advantageous system ol 
supplying potatoes in 112 lb. sacks.” . 

he Sunday Times, July 6th, 1884, says:—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s system, buyers not only 
insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards 
cost never before brought within the reach of the ordinary householder.” 

The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny & Co., well deserves public 
patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention 
with which they meet the wishes of their customers.” 

The People, July 13th, 1884, says :— J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly good article at a remarkably 
low rate.’ 

The South London Observer, July 26th, 1884, says :—‘* We should advise our readers to order some potatoes 
of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves as to their superiority.’’ -_ 
The Citizen, Oct. 11th, 1884, says :—‘'J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best potatoes at half the usual prices. 

The Caterer, dc., Gazette, Oct. 25th, 1884, says :—* Caterers and others. whose consumption is large will 
appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing from J. H. Kenny & Co.”’ 

Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1884, says:—‘J. H. Kenny & Co. are supplying splendid ‘ Magnum 
Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend those of our readers who study economy to send an order 
without delay.’’ 





And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J, H. KENNY & CO, 4, Portugal St., Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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Gy Her Majesty's 








Ropal Letters Patent. 


AND PATENTED ABROAD ) (KAY ANAGH? S PATENT), 


THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879. ) 











Self-acting, Non-explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 


Sold in Boxes, of 1b. at 6s. 6d., 


And always Efficient. 


5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d. per box, 10 lbs. at £3 8s., 


20 lbs. a ‘£6, and 50 lbs. at £15. 


A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 by 10 
by 15 feet, being equal to a capacity ot 1,500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in proportion, 
Private Dw elling Houses, Warehouses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, Factories, 
Collieries, Ships, etc., fitted to act automatically or otherwise. 

A large discount allowed by the principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of “The Auto- 


matic Fire Extinguisher.” 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO. 


8S, Duke Street, 


Adelphi, London, W.C., 


AND 


19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, EC. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Europe and the Colonies. 


THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY 


EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt despatch and 
studied attention. 





PASSAGES secured. 


BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded, 





(,O0DS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 


ADVANCES if required. 


ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 


52, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


H. T. PALMER, Manager. 
















WORLD-FAMED 








SLOOD MIXTURE 














HOR THE BLOOD is L LIFE”. Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 































oe ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH w0 


Stimulate 
THE 


Organic 
Action. 


SHOULD WEAR THE 


ELECTROPATHICG BATTERY BELT, 


PROPRIETORS : 


70 The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 





Renew 
Vital 
Energy. 


“ TO 
Promote 152, OXFORD 8T., LONDON.W. , 
THE Assist 
; ' Successors to . 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 











UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST E 
_AL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRH@GA, 


REMEDY FOR SPINA 


FFECTUAL 


TUMOURS, AS THMA, 


BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE 
MOST OBSTIN ATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 











NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


O SBRNESS! Pate 
ELE =f 3 
OLE er 

ene 








BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 








Note.—Ihe Klectropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE 


RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. 


therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


[It is entirely unique 


Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT 

. The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has ha 

Important {0 Invalids, —many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or b 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 

Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—** Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884 :—** The Elec- 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has 
effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
es and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt.’ 


| has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I ~~ 
| only too happy in recommending it to others. }' 


Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. | 

Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, write 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ I Am very happy to inform you 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me wil 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, fro 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly tw 
years, and I now feel as strong and active as I have eve 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my ® 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case th 
result has been most satisfactory.” 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staine 
writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you that the Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with som 
time since has proved a most complete sneccess, an 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. ™ 












are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain: 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Directo 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, 4 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS—The Medical 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 


and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month's notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
(pproval ; and in .all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretwn 
of the Publishers. 
All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER § RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


; Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQuaRE, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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Crown octavo. Price 6s., post free. Just Published N 
Wiroat’s Eucharistic Life of Christ, 
BRING 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE HOLY SAGRAMENT 
OF THE ALTAR, 


Preached during the Octave of the Holy Sacrament, in the Church of 8. André des Arcs, in the y 


7 


ia 


Ver r } 
by M. JACQUES BIROAT, Doctor in Theology, of the Order of St. Benedict, Councillor and Preach, r fre mon 
King. Translated from the 5th Edition [Paris 1676] by EDWARD G. VARNISH, with an Introductory pro! 
Preface by Rev. ARTHUR TOOTH, M.A. ’ ever 


CONTENTS.—Sermons: I. On the Saviour’s Hidden Life ; IIT. On the Saviour’s Self-abased Life ; III. 
On the Saviour’s Sacrificed Life; IV. On the Saviour’s Life of Love; V. On the Saviour's Glorified Life. ‘ 
VI. On the Saviour’s Life of Grace; VII. On the Saviour’s Energising Life; VIII. On the Saviour's Life 2. 
of Consummation. 


NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS = COLLECTORS, 


Each Volume is very fully dlustrated with practical Woodcuts, and bound in flat cloth 5 
extra, ONE SHILLING each, post free ls. 2d. : 


** We have seen nothing better than this series. It is cheap, conc’se, and practical.’’—Suturday R 

‘Nicely bound and well printed, and costs but little.’’— Atheneum. 

“ All written by first-class specialists, and forms the most enterprising series ever published. . . . Each 
contains so much well-arranged matter as to make afar from contemptible handbook.’”’-—Jaguirer 


mae e io ror 

British Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles. By W. F. Kirsy, 
of the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). 

**A really admirable and absurdly cheap manual. The incipient entomologist will do himself an in. 

justice if he does not procure it. Not the least striking thing in it is the faithful way in which insect 

murkings are reproduce “l in the mere black and white of wood engraving.’’—Knowledge. “ 


*“* The author is an entomologist of repute. . . . His book conveys a great deal of information.’’—Tinies. = 
** Excellently proportioned.”—Saturday Revie wv. 


Mosses. By James E. Baanatt, A.L.S. at 


“ Really a wonderful shilling’s worth. It is an excellent introduction to the study of mosses. Any one 


ew 


who knows Mr. Bagnall would naturally expect such a guide. . . . No one can hesitate to order copies.’’- F0 

Grevillea. - 
‘* The illustrations are numerous and good. ... / A capital little book.’’— Atheneum. Ks 
**We do not think any botanist could have been better selected than Mr. Bagnall.’’—Seience Gossip 


Fungi, Lichens, etc. By Perer Gray. Fs 


** A most useful contribution to our literature on the subject. . . . We can heartily recommend this little 
handbook on the subject as one of the best we have seen for beginners in the study.”’—North Britis) §P 
Agriculturist. 


Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. By Perer Gray and B. B. rea 


Woopwarb, of the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). NC 
** We must give credit for excellent intentions on the part of both authors and publishers. Its cheapne 
is wonderful.’ —Athen@um, 


** Will be welcomed by all who are anxious to know about aquatic plants, aud the ‘wonders of the 
shore.’ ’—Glasgaw Herald.” 


Pond Life. By E. A. Butter, F.Z.S. | UI 


Crustaceans and Spiders. By F. A. Skuse. [Shortly. R] 
EXTRA VOLUME. 

Handbook of English Coins. By Liewettynn Jewirt, FS.A. 
With a Chapter on Greek Coins, by BarcLtay V. Heap (Brit. Mus.). 


‘“‘Those who take an interest in Numismatics, will find this volume a valuable aid to study.’’— 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. TI 








Svo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Naturalist’s Diary. A Daybook of Meteorology, Phenology, T) 
and Rural Biology. Arranged and Edited by Cuas. Roserts, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., ete. 


“It is among the most comprehensive and convenient books of its class, and contains a fund of useful Ad 
and indeed indispensable information.’’— Morning Post. 
“A delightful device. . . . Will make every man his own White of Selborne.”’—Saturday Re 
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New Shilling Books in Popular Science. 


HINTON’S SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
, GHOSTS EXPLAINED. 
1. WHA IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? by Cc. H. HINTON. B.A. 


: Crown 
SVO. | , 

we ' arene se 4 acmnehte sheenenen. - « . Mr. Hinton brings us, panting but delighted, to at least a 

momentary fi 1 the Fourth Dimension, and upon the eye of this faith there opetis & Tab ae houeeeaten 


problems. . . ls pamphlet exhibits a boldness of specuiati & power ¥ iving ressi 

even the incor teivable which rouses one’s faculties ts eg mio. Patt Mall. Fa 
THE MYSTERY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

2, THE PERSIAN KING; or, The Law of the Valley. By C. H. HINTON, 


B.A. Crown 8vo. ls, 
“A very Suggestive and well-written speculation, by the inhe 
3, CASTING OUT THE SELF. | 1:. 
4, A PLANE WORLD. 1:. 
D 


5, A PICTURE OF OUR UNIVERSE. 1+. 


ritor of a honoured name,”’-- Mind, 





NEW SHILLING FICTION. 





QUEER STORIES from “Truth.” — lirst Series (green cover). Thirteen of Mr. 
GRENVILLE MURRAY’s best Stories. 1s. 


‘A collection of lively society stories, written with much humour and vivacity.”—Literary World. 
“ An excellent shilling’s worth.’’—The Period. 


Just published. 
QUEER STORIES. Second Series (cherry cover), ls, 
FOREWARNED! By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS., Is. 


* We had to read it through without stopping.” —Perthshivre Advertiser. 
“The novel is certainly a very powerful one.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


FALSE SIEPS. By DOUGLAS DALTON. 1s. 
“ A brisk little story, lightly told.’”’—G@lobe. 


SPELL BOUND. By WILL HOWARDE. ls. 


“Myr. Howarde’s diction is extensive ... and for this reason . . . his book is worth the trouble of 
reading.’— Whitehall Review. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH. Short Stories. By HOWARD 
PAUL. ls. 


“Not too long, just long enough.’’— Court Journal. 7 ; 
“Mr. Paul is facetious, without descending to vulgarity, and his little book affords pleasant and amusing 
reading.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. By WILLIAM MACKAY, 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. ‘Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by J, FUL- 
FORD VICARY, J.P. 1s, 


Seriously deserving of praise.”— Whitehall Review. 





Just published, crown Svo, 2s. 
THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. MOORSOM. 
Price 6d. Sceond Edition, 
THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. By JOHN A. BEVAN, M.D. 


“Dr, Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood.’’- Pei thshir? 
Advertiser, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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ts IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOK, be sure and 





ask for WARD & LOCK’S ONE SHILLING EDITION 








WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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With New Route Maps, 


Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
EDINBURGH and Environs, 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood, 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs, 
WORTHING and Neighbourhood, 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
THE TROSSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Ka- 


trine, ete, 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Land of Scott. 
OBAN, and the Western Islands, 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 
ABERDEEN, Deeside, Balmoral. 
INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. 
SKYE, Orkney, and Shetland. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry. 
COUNTY WICKLOW. 





KILLARNEY, and 8. W. Ireland, 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

NORTH WALES. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
REDCAR and Neighbourhood. 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea, etc. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, etc. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and Dovedale. 
FURNESS ABBEY. 

MORECAMBE BAY. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood, 
STRATFORD-on-AVON, 
BIRMINGHAM and Suburbs. 


WILE de JERSEY. (Freneh.) Wrapper, 6d, 
cloth, ls. 
YORK and its Minster. 


HARROGATE and Neighbourhood. 
TORQUAY and Neighbourhood, 
BELFAST, etc. 

CARLINGFORD BAY, etc. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, etc. 





The Highlands & Islands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
The Lowlands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. | 
Pictorial Hand book toWarwickshire, 3s. 6d. 
In and Around London, 3s. 6d. 


The Holiday Companion and _ Traveller's 
Guide. Is. 

Holiday Trips round London. Is. 

Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. Is. 





WARD & LOCK’S 


COUNTY GUIDES, 


With COUNTY MAPS, strongly bound, cloth, price, 1s. 


1, NORFOLK, 
2. WARWICKSHIRE, 


3. KENT. 
4, DERBYSHIRE, 


5. SUSSEX. 
6. SURREY. 


This Series is admirably adapted for Tourists, Cyclists, etc. 





. . . . ba 7 ° spppr 
These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, o1 direct, by 
post, From 


WARD LOCK, & CO., Sauispury Square, E.C. 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST 


SELECTED FROM W. H. ALLEN & 





HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. 
a Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia 
and of his more immediate Followers, to- 
gether with a Short Synopsis of the Religion 
he founded. By ARTHUR N., WOLLASTON, 
C.LE., H.M. Indian (Home) Service, etc. Cr. 
8vo, with Map and Nineteen Illustrations. 6s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
VICEROY OF INDIA. By Epwarp 
THORNTON. New Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Sir RoPER LETHBRIDGE,C.LE.,and ARTHUR 
N. WoLuasTon, Indian H.M. (Home) Civil 
Service. Demy 8vo, half-bound, 28s, 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own 
historians; The Local Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties. Gujarat. By the late Sir EDwaRD CLIVE 
BAYLEY, K.C.S.1. Partially based on a Trans- 
lation by the late Professor JOHN Dowson. 
Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ His- 
tory of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 
Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secre- 
tary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclo- 
pedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical and 
Theological Terms of the Muhammadan Ke- 
ligion. By THOMAS PaTRICK HUGHEs, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and 
of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. 
Hotmes, Second Edition. With Two Maps 
and Six Plans, Appendices, and a copious 
Index. 8vo. 2ls, 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the 
Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College. Revised Edition, 
with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the 
Empire. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 42s. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By 
General E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 
1746 to 1749 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.S.L, Author of the “Life of 
Lord Clive,” etc. Seeond Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapter. With a Portrait of the Author, 
a Map and Three Plans. 8vo. 18s. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the 
Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. Post 8vo. 4s. 
Ulustrated Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Being 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warterzteo Pace, S.W. 


COUS CATALOGUE, 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDU- 
STAN. From the First Muslim Conquest to 
the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. 
KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S. Author of “The 
lurks in India,” ete. 8vo, with Map. 18s, 

A FLY ON THE WHEEL; or, How I helped to 
Govern India. By Colonel T. H. Lewiy, 
Author of “The Wild Tribes of the South- 
Western Frontier,” etc. 8vo, with Map and 
Illustrations. 18s. j 

FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. Clive 
—Warren Hastings—Wellesley. Vol. I.— 
LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G.'B. MALLESON, 
C.S.1., Author of “ History of the French in 
India.” 8vo, with Portrait and Four Plans. 20s. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, Colonel 
Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S., etc. By his WIFE and DAUGHTER, 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-POoLE. Demy 8vo. 
18s. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE, 
Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and 
Caspian. 8vo, with 21 Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 21s, 

TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women 
in the Tropics. By Major 8S. Lr1ic¢uH Hunt, 
Madras Army, and ALEX. §. KENNY, 
M.R.C.S.E., etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Clothing and Outfit—Hints on Travelling by Land 
and Water—Remarks on Diet—Hints on Domes- 
tic Economy—On the Maintenance of Health and 
Treatment of Simple Maladies — Management 
and Rearing of Children, ete. 


By the same Authors. Second Edition. 


ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being 
some Practical Suggestions for the Mainten- 
ance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the 
Treatment of Simple Diseases; with Remarks 
on Clothing and Equipment for the Guidance 
of Travellers in Tropical Countries, Crown 
8vo. 7s. bd, 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-8, 
commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kay’s “ History of the 
Sepoy War.” By Colonel G, B, MALLESON, 


C.S.1. 3 vols, 8vo. 20s. each. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
KAYE, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

‘oWHERE CHINESES DRIVE;” or, English 
Student Life in Pekin. By a STUDENT INTER- 
PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block 
Printing and other Illustrations. 12s, 

THE LIFE OF MAJ.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
DURAND, K.C.S.L, C.B., of the Royal 
Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.I., of the 
3engal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, 
8vo, with Portrait. 42s. 


By Sir J. W. 


6s, each, 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. 


PAA WWW AWNNA NAAN WWW DD 


The TONGUE OF FIRE; 


Or, the True Power of Christianity. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d.; half-calf. oj 
’ . I ’ ’ gilt, 
6s. 6d.; calf extra, 9s. 6d. 


Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, in the Sword and Trowel, says:—“ ‘The TONGUE OF FIRB’ is 
an English classic far above the need of criticism from us. We have only to tell our readers 
that this is worthy to be the library edition for all future time, Those who have never read 
these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who wish to teach and 
preach Jesus,” 


The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ; half-calf, gilt, 8s.; calf extra, gilt edges, or morocco extra, 11s, 


Christian Chronicle says :—“ The mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousand copies 
of this work have been sold, and that it has been translated into several languages, is the 
best recommendation that can be offered in its favour. It is a book to be read, marked, and 
inwardly digested. The life of Samuel Budgett, the successful Bristol merchant, as told 
by Mr. Arthur, fascinates the reader, for he has artistically blended incident and reflection, 
anec | ote and instruction.” 


P/HOSITIVISM and Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. | 


Being the First Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.’ 
sewed, 2s. 
The Christian says :— ... “A clearness of analysis and a vigour of argument that are 
very remarkable. . . . The venerated author, with his erudition, covert humour, and dia- 
lectical power is laying the whole Church of God under obligation.” 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


Being the Second Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” Crown 8vo, 
sewed, price 4s, 6d. 


’ 


Crown 8vo, 


“ Mr. Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much to be wished 
that Mr. Spencer’s disciples would give this volume a candid reading. , We would strongly 
recommend the book as an antidote for those who have been distressed themselves, or have 
seen distress in others, by reason of Mr. Spencer's speculations.”"—Literary Churchman. 


DEISM and Sir FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


leing the Third and concluding y art of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion. 


[In the Press. 
The PEOPLE’S DAY. 


An Appeal against a French Sunday, Crown 8vo, sewed, Ls. 





London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby: 
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THE LAND OF THE BROADS, 


A Practical Guide for Yachtsmen, Anglers, 
lourists, and other pleasure-seekers on. the 
Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk 
with a Map in four colours. 


Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE UPPER THAMES FROM 
RICHMOND TO OXFORD. 


meeeweees §=\Vill be found serviceable alike to the Picnic 
: a 2 —— . y ~— “ 
—S ’ Party, the Tourist, the Rowing Man, the 
rr fan, Angler, the Camper-out, and even the General 
MAUI Ni 


‘ ea iN sid dd lS Loafer ! 


Price 1s., or in cloth 2s., post free. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 





TOURIST’S ROUTE MAP OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


Shows clearly all the Main and most of the 
Cross Roads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, and Routes of 
Thirty of the most interesting Tours. 
The Map is mounted on linen, and is en- 
closed in strong cloth case. 


Price 1s. 2d., post free. 


SEASIDE WATERING-PLACES 
(Fifth Edition). 


Gives just the information that is required 
about 179 places on the coasts of England and 
Wales, and no one could fail to find in its 
pages particulars of some place which would 
exactly suite his tastes or pocket. 





In limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


NORTHERN WATERING-PLACES 
OF FRANCE. 


A Guide for English People to the Holiday 
Resorts on the Coasts of the French Nether- 
lands, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. 


Price 2s. 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS. 


[s a thoroughly reliable work for all who love 

boating. It gives particulars of the most 

suitable Boats and Small Yachts for Amateurs, 

ake. and instructions for their proper handling, 
a Sa TETAS together with Designs and Plans of Small 
uote as “44 Yachts and Sailing Boats, and numerous 
a Bi -< Diagrams. 


—_— a 


Price 5s., post free. 


L, UPCOTT GILL, PUBLISHER, 170, STRAND, W.C. 
























































vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Evil Genius: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The 


Woman in White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. (Immediately, 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Children of Gibeon: A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ A} 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ** Dorothy Foster,’’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. (Shortly, 


MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. LOUIS STEVEN. 


SON, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll,” “‘ New Arabian Nights,”’ ete. _Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In preparation, 
2 CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST NOVEL. mn 
Cynic Fortune. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Frontispiece 


By R. CATON WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Sept. 6th, 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. | 
That other Person: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


**Thornicroft’s Model,’”’ ** The Leaden Casket,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo U mmediately, 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
In all Shades: a Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” ‘‘ Philistia,’? ‘‘ Babylon,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ Shortly, 


A NEW STORY-TELLER. _—--—— 
A Secret of the Sea, etc. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d, (Sept. 6th, 


alin Niece A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. — 
Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By MARK KER- 


a SHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Son of Hagar: A Novel. By T. HALL CAINE, Author of “The 


Shadow of a Crime,” ete. 3 vols, crown 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


The Mystery of Palace Gardens. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author 


of “* George Geith,” *‘ Weird Stories,” ‘‘ Her Mother’s Darling,’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 






























































8vo, illustrated cover, 3s. (Immediately. 
Othmar: A Novel. By OUIDA. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, bs. {Shortly. 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By AVERY MACALPINE, Crown 8vo, 

bound in canvas, 2s. 6d, (Ready. 











LATEST VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated boards, Two SHILuineas each. 


By GRANT ALLEN, | | By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. | By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Strange Stories. Philistia, | The Lover’s Creed. | Gerald. 
By WALTER BESANT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Dorothy Forster. Uncle Jack. By R. ASHE KING. | : ? d 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. A Drawn Game. “The Wear- | PR ee 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. ing of the Green.”’ | By R. L. age _ 
By HALL CAINE. stile ania | ‘Prince Otto. 
The Shadow of a Crime. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | By MARE TWAIN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. | she Way of the World. | Weshicherey Finn 
“T say No.” | A Bit of Human Nature. | y 
| sy J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
By CHARLES GIBBON. | By ALICE O’HANLON. | 7 _ . a Foll 
Fancy Free. By Mead and | The Unforeseen. | arnell’s Folly. 
Stream. By SARAH TYTLER. 
By BERWICK HARWOOD. By OUIDA. | St. Mungo’s City. Beauty 
The Tenth Earl. | Princess Napraxine. | and the Beast. 


The complete List of over FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS published by Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 
will be sent free upon application. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & ¥ & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS— continued 





The Master of 2 ahi Mine. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, with a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. Crown 8vo, 33s. 6d. [ Ready. 














BRET HARTE AND KATE GREENAWAY, 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By BRET HARTE. With 26 original 
Drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, reproduced in colour by EDWARD EVANS. Small 4to, boards, 
Be. (Shortly. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and Imagination. 
Pocket Edition, TREN VotumeEs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 
Vol. I—Within and Without. The Hidden Life. | vol. VII.—The Portent. 


Vol. I.—The Disciple. The Gospel Women. | Vol. VIII.—The Li 
ABook of Sonnets. Organ Songs. | e Light Princess. The Giant's 


| Heart. Shadows. 
Vol. IIf.—Violin Songs. Songs of the Days and | Vol. X.—Cross Purposes. The Golden Key. 


Nights. A Book of Dreams. Roadside Poems. | 














. The Carasoyn. Little Daylight. 
Poems for Children. Vol. IX.—The Cruel Painter. The Wow 0’ 
Vol. IV.—Parables. Ballads. Scotch Songs. | Rivven. The Castle. The Broken Swords. 


Vols. V. and VI.—Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. The Gray Wolf. Uncle Cornelius. [Ready. 
The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier- “pat tern cloth, price 2e, 6d. each, 








COMMANDER CAMERON’S NE W BOOK. 


The Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ Privateer, Commanded by 


ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
W ith Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAC NAB. Crown 8y oO, cloth extra, 5s. [Tmmediately. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. om 3 
A Voyage to the Cape. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The 


Wreck of ‘The Grosvenor,’ * Round the Galley Fire,” ‘*On the Fo’k’sle Head,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Immediate ly. 











Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author 


of ‘‘Life of De Quincey,”’ *‘ besesiens a Study,” etc. Crown | 8vo, cloth extra, Bs, (Shortly. 





Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, with an 1 Introduction, 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
_ printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 6s. {[ Ready. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering in 


the OLD DAYS: showing the state of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the 
House of Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, 
Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatu res of the Time. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of 
**Rowlandson and his Works,” ‘“‘The Life of Gillray,” etc, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s.—One Hundred LARGE Paper Copies (each 
numbered) are also ) being y pr epared, | pr ice 328. et ach, [In the Pre 88. 








Studies in Life and Sense. 3y Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
Author of ‘* Chapters on Evolution,” etc. With Numerous"Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth diate! 6s. 
mmediately. — 








Society in London. By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. A New Edition, with 


- additional Chapter on Socrkgty AMONZ THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLAsrEs, Crown 8v0, ls. ; 
cloth, ls, 6d, 





























(Ready. 
Miscellanies : Essays. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth extra, 12s, om . ee [ Ready. 
Belgravia Annual: the Christmas Extra Number for 1886. With Illustra- 
tions, demy 8 8vo0, ls. Soo (November. 
The Gentleman’s Annual for 1886. Demy 8vo, 1s. [November 
Walford’s House of Commons, 1886. A New Edition, revised to date, 
__ embodying the REsvuLTs oF THR RECENT GENERAL Evection. Small 8vo, cloth, 1s. _ (Ready. 











Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1886-'7. Showing 


their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Incorae, Officials, ete. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ls, 6d. [Immediately. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 





Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, neatly bound in red cloth, lettered on back and 
side. 1s. each. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


. At this moment Lord Lorne intervenes especially opportunely with his contribution 
of a volume on the subject (of Imperial Federation) to Mr. Sydney Buxton’s ‘ Imperial 
Parliament Series.’ ’’.—Zimes. . . 

“Lord Lorne’s treatise on Imperial Federation is sensible, and to the point. ... The 
little book is full of topics for thought. It deals with one of the most important questions of 
future politics, and we cordially welcome its appearance at the head of a series that we hope 
will be a widely circulated political library for the people.”—Pall Wall Gazette. 
REPRESENTATION. By Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

“ The volume is also written in a calm, judicial spirit, and although warmly advocating its 
particular proposal, may be said to be entirely free from party bias. It well deserves the 1 
wide circulation it has already attained.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT 
PELL, Esq., and IF. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 





p 

“. ,. The authors have grappled with this complicated question most skilfully, with the 
result that they have produced a little book of some 150 pages, in which a vast amount of 
information on the whole subject of local administration and local taxation is presented ina 
most readable form. .... "—Daily News. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER. 

‘*No calmer, more temperate or more judicious pages could ever have been written.’’— Echo, 

WOMEN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. ASHTON DILKE, and WILLIAM WOODALL, R 
M.P. 

“ Appearing as it does on the eve of a general election, and written with conciseness and 
argumentative force, the little work is one that cannot fail to prove a timely addition to the 
political literature of the day.”—Daily News. 

LOCAL OPTION. By W. 38. CAINE, M.P., WILLIAM HOYLE, and Rev. 
DAWSON BURNS, D.D. mi 
™ ( 


“In the course of this work many of the most common objections to the proposed measur as 
are stated and answered in a very clear and capable manner.” — Literary World. 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. BROADHURST, M.P., and 

R. T. REID, MP. 

* A vigorous exposition of the evils of the present leasehold system,”—Academy, 

DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. RICHARD, M.P., and T. CARVELL 
WILLIAMS, Esq. 


* Your littlefbook is admirable alike in regard to facts and argument. I have read nothing 
on the Church question so complete and so calculated to influence public opinion in the rizht 
direction." —Mr, Bright on.the Church Question. 


ha 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, 



























SONNENSCHEIN & Co.'s NEW BOooxs. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


TIME ADVERTISER, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Exposition of Modern Socialism. 
By. L. GRonLUND. 





** There is no other book in the English language which contains, in a concise, consecutive form, all 
the leading tenets of socialism.’’— Bookseller. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DILEMMAS OF LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 


By Dr. Akin Karoty, 


“ There is much food for thought in this little volume.’’— Mark Lane Express. 


“Maintained with much ingenuity, and well worth diligent examination.’’- Literary Churchman, 


Second Edition, with 123 Cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS: 


Their Construction, Heating, Interior, Fittings, etc.: with remarks on the Principles involved, 
and their application. 


;, By F. A. Fawkes, F.R.H.S, 


“It is thoroughly practical, dealing with everything, and throwing light on all difficultics, fro 1 th 
proper pitch of the roof to the question of tenants’ tixtures.’’—Graphice. 


i @ Second Edition. Cuts. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


ENSILAGE, 


And its Prospects in English Agriculture, 
By Pror. J. E. THoroip Rocers. 
z “We should be glad to see it in the hands of every farmer in the United Kingdom,’’— Westminster 
eview, 


With Eight Plates. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RABBITS FOR EXHIBITION, PLEASURE, AND 
MARKET. 


Ve By R. O. EDWARDS, assisted by several eminent breeders. 


‘“Mr. Edwards’ well written and capitally illustrated volume may be unhesitatingly recomm>.ced to 
the incipient rabbit-fancie.. Whether rabbits are to be kept to show or to eat, our author may be regarded 
rt as an absolutely trustworthy guide.’’—Knowledge. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS. 


By Rev. CHartes W. Stusss, M.A. 


LL “Too great praise cannot be given to such kindly and genial efforts to raise the English labourer as 
have been made by Mr, Stubbs.’’—Academy. 


nd 


‘ing Numerous Cuts. Crown S8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
THE DYNAMO: How Made, and How Used. 
By 8. R. Borrone. 
.‘ Exceedingly plain, clear instructions for the manufacture of small dynamos.”’—Journal of Science, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster, Square. 
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SHOULD WEAR THE 


organic |ELECTROPATHIG BATTERY BELT.| 2.2”, 


PROPRIETORS : 


” The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., | 
52, OX FORD S8T., LONDON.W. ° 


Successors to 


Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 


eaten 


we ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH ” 


Renew 


Assist 















UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTU Al 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHEA, TUMOURS, ASTHM A, 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA.’ 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &., AND HAS CURED SOME OF 
MOST OBSTIN ATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED 
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i BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 
















therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 

Colonel Gildea, late 21st Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—‘* Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April, 1884:—** The Elec- 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hcurs of its application has 
effected a wonderful and veay marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
a and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt. 
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Nowe. —she miccuvpachic beit cousists ot a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENT- 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique asa 


Please forward exact size round the waist, newt the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 

' The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids ——many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 

; letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ 1 am very happy to inform you 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 
years, and I now feel as strong and active as I have ever 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my Te 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case We 
result has been most satisfactory.”’ 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staimes, 
writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with = 
time since has proved a most complete success, aw 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. ae 
has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall ree! 
only too happy in recommending it to others. Toa 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 


A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled ‘ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain 
ing innumerable testimonials, ete., sent post free, on application. , 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Direct0’, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 


and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. wili be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month's notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
(pproval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 

All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


. Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY &X& CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LonpoN, E.U. 














TIME ADVERTISER. 





OOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

OOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. od. , and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. hcl cineestoatiaeatenns =_en Street, Lincoln. 


NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS = COLLECTORS, 


Each Volume is very fully Ulustrated with practical Woodcuts, and bound in flat cloth 
extra, ONE SHILLING each, post free 1s. 2d. 


‘* We have seen nothing better than this series. It is cheap, concise, and practical.’’—Saturday Review 
** All written by first-class specialists, and forms the most enterprising series ever published. . .. Each 
contains so much well-arranged matter as to make a far from contemptible handbook.’’-—Jnguirer 


British Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles. By W. F. Kirsy, 
of the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). 


‘“*A really admirable and absurdly cheap manual. The incipient entomologist will do himself an in. 
justice if he does not procure it. Not the least striking thing in it is the faithful way in which insect 
markings are reproduced in the mere black and white of wood engraving.’’— Knowledge. 

** The author is an entomologist of repute. . . . His book conveys a great deal of information.’’—Tinus. 

‘*Excellently proportioned.’’—Saturday Review. 


Mosses. By James E. Bacnatt, A.L.S 


ve ve very handy and useful book for the young collector, nicely illustrated.’’—Journal of Micros scopy. 
‘The illustrations are numerous and good. ... A capital little book.’’—Atheneum. 
**We do not think any botanist could have been better selected than Mr. Bagnall.’’—Science Gossip. 


Pond Life. By E. A. Butter, F.Z.S. 
Fungi, Lichens, etc. By Prrer Gray. 


**A most useful contribution to our literature on the subject. . . . We can heartily recommend this litue 


handbook on the subject as one of the best we have seen for beginners in the study.’’—North British 
Agri a rultur ist. 


Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. By Perer Gray and B. B. 
WoopwarbD, of the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). 


**Will be welcomed by all who are anxious to know about _— plants, and the ‘ wonders of the 
shore.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald.”’ 


Crustaceans and Spiders. By F. A. Sxvuss. [Shortly. 
EXTRA VOLUME. . 

Handbook of English Coins. By Liewetiyyy Jewirt, FE.S.A. 
With a Chapter on Greek Coins, by BarcLAy V. Heap (Brit. Mus.). 


‘*Those who take an interest in Numismatics, will find this volume a valuable aid to study. - 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 











8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Naturalist’s Diary. A Daybook of Meteorology, Phenology, 


and Rural Biology. Arranged and Edited by CHas. Roserts, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., ete. 
“It is amongst the most comprehensive and convenient books of its class, and contains a fund of uselu 
and indeed indispensable information.’’— Morning Post. 


“A delightful device, by which to entrap the young and unwary bird-nester, and make of hima 
scientific naturalist.””—Satw lay Review, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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TIME ADVERTISER, 


a SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Go's New Novets 


Just Published, } 








[3 vols, 31s, 6d. 
A Martyr to Mammon. A Novel. By L. BALDWIN. 





— 





NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS, 
THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
1 ROYAL FAVOUR. §Sccond Raition. 


«A remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, sober, cautious, refined 
sensible.’’—Pall Mall. 

. . will confirm the belief that it depends upon Miss Walli plies ole ee 
Rit ae a = M Surope: : N velists.””— Mon a P. ee liss Wallis to attain, at a no distant future, the 
frst rank among European Novelists. Morning Post, 


9. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


“Tt earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters.”’ 
—Atheneum. 
THE BASILISK. By H. P. SrepHens and WARHAM St. LEDGER, 
‘The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold 
Will tend to your edification ; 
The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
And full of most startling sensation !’’—Puneh, 
“Tt is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr.|Conway.”—Atheneum, 


OLD INIQUITY. By PuHa@sE ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“\ Woodland Idyll,” ete. | 
“An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post, 


MEREVALE, By Mrs. JOHN BRA ADSHA w,. author of ** Roger North.” 


‘The pureness and simplicity of thought and lang guage which prevade this interesting work are sure to 
be received with hearty approval.”—Court Journa 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE. py T. E. Jacon. 


‘A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it.”— Publisher's Circular, 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By Hamiuron Fvetac. 


“A book full of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an old World flayour, 
which many readers will appreciate.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. py R. S. Hicuens. 


“A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.’—Fwun. 


A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “ Fair Faces and True Hearts,” “ Born to 
Luck,” ete. 
“There are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.”’— Whitehall 


eview, 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. By Hore sranrorp. 


“Simple in subject . . . Intense in treatment.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. py J. E. Mvuppocx. 


“The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force 
and vigour.’’—Scotsman. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. By “Imo.” 
IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. JAGGER. 
HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. by Ricuarp 


LE FREE 
“ A selection of short stories bound together by a common interest, in which ingenuity of plot and skilful 
execution promise much enjoyment for their readers.— Yorkshire Post. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. 3y E. JENKINS. 


“A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram.” 
Tr ruth, 


“Brilliant and powerful; .. the most remarkable book of the author’s productions.” — Morning Post, 


, thoughtful, serious, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ee IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOK, be sure and 
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ask for WARD & LOCK’S ONE SHILLING EDITION 











WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


¥ 
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“With New Route Maps, 





Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 
EDINBURGH and Environs. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood, 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs, 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 
WORTHING and Neighbourhood. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
THE TROSSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Ka- 


trine, etc. 


AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Land of Scott. 
OBAN, and the Western Islands. 

PERTH, Dundee, etc. 

ABERDEEN, Deeside, Balmoral. 
INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. 

SKYE, Orkney, and Shetland, 

CORK, ‘Qlengariff, Bantry. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. 





KILLARNEY, and 8S. W. Ireland, 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

NORTH WALES. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire, 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
REDCAR and Neighbourhood. 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea, etc. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, etc. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and Dovedale. 
FURNESS ABBEY. 

MORECAMBE BAY. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-on-AVON, 
BIRMINGHAM and Suburbs. 


WILE de JERSEY. (French.) Wrapper, 6d, 
cloth, 1s. 
YORK and its Minster. 


HARROGATE and Neighbourhood. 
TORQUAY and Neighbourhood. 
BELFAST, etc. 

CARLINGFORD BAY, etc. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, etc. 





The Highlands & Islands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
The Lowlands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 

. Pictorial Hané book toWarwickshire, 3s. 6d. 
In and Around London, 3s. 6d. 


Holiday Traveller's 
Guide: Is. 
Holiday Trips round London. Is. 


Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. 1s. 


The Companion and 





WARD & LOCK’S 


COUNTY GUIDES, 


With COUNTY MAPS, strongly bound, cloth, price, ls, 


1. NORFOLK, 
2. WARWICKSHIRE. 


3. KENT. 
4. DERBYSHIRE. 


5. SUSSEX. 
6 SURREY. 


This Series is admirably adapted for Tourists, Cyclists, etc. 


———, 





These Guides can be oltained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or dir ct, by 
post, from 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Satispury Square, E.C. 











TIME ADVERTISER, 
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LIST OF STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THE RAST 


SELECTED FROM W. H. ALLEN & CO’S CATALOGUE. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. Being 
a Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia 
and of his more immediate Followers, to- 
gether with a Short Synopsis of the Religion 
he founded. By ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, 
C.1.E., H.M. Indian (Home) Service, et.. Cr. 
8vyo, with Map and Nineteen Illustrations. 6s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
VICEROY OF INDIA. By Epwarp 
THORNTON. New Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE,C.LE.,and ARTHUR 
N. WoLuLastTon, Indian H.M. (Home) Civil 
Service. Demy 8vo, half-bound. 28s. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own 
historians; The Local Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties. Gujarat. By the late Sir EDWARD CLIVE 
BAYLEY, K.C.S.]. Partially based on a Trans- 
lation by the late Professor JoHN Dowson. 
Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ His- 
tory of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 
Published underthe Patronage of H.M.’s Secre- 
tary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclo- 
pedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical and 
Theological Terms of the Muhammadan Re- 
ligion. By THoMAS PaTRICK HuGues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and 
of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. 
HotMeEs. Second Edition. With Two Maps 
and Six Plans, Appendices, and a copious 
Index. 8vo. 21s. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the 
Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College. Revised Edition, 
with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the 
Empire. 2 vols,demy 8vo. 42s. 

REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA, By 
General E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 
1746 to 1749 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.S.L, Author of the “ Life of 
Lord Clive,” etc. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapter. Witha Portrait of the Author, 
a Map and Three Plans. 8vo. 18s. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the 
Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. Post 8vo. 4s. 
Ulustrated Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDU- 
STAN. From the First Muslim Conquest to 
the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. @. 
KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S. Author of “The 
Turks in India,” ete, 8vo, with Map. 18s, 

A FLY ON THE WHEEL; or, How I helped to 
Govern India. By Colonel T. H. Lewin, 
Author of “The Wild Tribes of the South- 
Western Frontier,” ete, 8vo, with Map and 
Illustrations, 18s. 

FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, Clive 
—Warren Hastings—Wellesley. Vol. I.— 
LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.S.I., Author of “History of the French in 
India.” 8vo, with Portrait and Four Plans. 20s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, Colonel 
Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.RS., 
F.R.G.S., etc. By his Wirk and DAUGHTER. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-PoOOLE. Demy 8vo. 
18s. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 
Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and 
Caspian. 8vo, with 21 Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 21s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women 
in the Tropics. By Major 8S. Lgign Hunt, 
Madras Army, and ALEX. 8. KEnny, 
M.R.C.S8.E., etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Clothing and Outfit—Hints on Travelling by Land 
and Water—Remarks on Diet—Hints on Domes- 
tic Ecoonomy—On the Maintenance of Health and 
Treatment of Simple Maladies — Management 
aud Rearing of Children, ete. 


By the same Authors. Second Edition. 


ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being 
some Practical Suggestions for the Mainten- 
ance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the 
Treatment of Simple Diseases; with Remarks 
on Clothing and Equipment for the Guidance 
of Travellers in Tropical Countries, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-8, 
commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kay’s “ History of the 
Sepoy War.” By Colonel G, B, MALLESON, 
C.S.I. 3 vols, 8vo, 20s. each, 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. 
KAYk. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 6s, each, 

‘SWHERE CHINESES DRIVE;” or, English 
Student Life in Pekin. By aStupENT INTER- 
PRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block 
Printing and other Illustrations. 12s, 


THE LIFE OF MAJ.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
DURAND, K.CS1., CB. of the Royal 
Engineers. By H. M. DuranD, C.S.!., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, 
8vo, with Portrait. 42s. 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warertoo Pracs, 8.W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR’S WORKS. 


AUTHOR’S NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 








a iy oi i i a a a 


The TONGUE OF FIRE: T 


Or, the True Power of Christianity. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. ‘6d. ; half-calf, cilt bel 
6s. 6d.; calf extra, 9s. 6d. an 

Mr. C. H. SPURGEON, in the Sword and Trowel, says :—“ ‘The TONGUE OF FIRB’ js 
an English classic far above the need of criticism from us. We have only to tell our readers ith 
that this is worthy to be the library edition for all future time. Those who have never read Kr 


these flaming pages should lose no time in doing so; especially those who wish to teach and 
preach Jesus,” 


or 
The SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 
SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF MR. SAMUEL BUDGETT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s.; half-calf, gilt, 8s.; calf extra, gilt edges, or morocco extra, 11s, A 
Christian Chronicle says :—‘‘ The mere fact that upwards of eighty-four thousand copies 


of this work have been sold, and that it has been translated into several languages, is the TN 
best recommendation that can be offered in its favour. It is a book to be read, marked. and 

inwardly digested. The life of Samuel Budgett, the successful Bristol merchant, as told 

by Mr. Arthur, fascinates the reader, for he has artistically blended incident and reflection, 

anecdote and instruction.” 


POSITIVISM and Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. b 


Being the First Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. 
The Christian says :— ... “A clearness of analysis and a vigour of argument that are 
very remarkable. . . . The venerated author, with his erudition, covert humour, and dia- 
lectical power is laying the whole Church of God under obligation.” 


AGNOSTICISM and Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER. | ; 


W 

Being the Second Part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” Crown 8vo, a 
sewed, price 4s, 6d, ( 

“ Mr, Arthur writes in an eminently lucid and forcible style, and it is much to be wishe | ‘ 


that Mr. Spencer’s disciples would give this volume a candid reading. We would strongly 
recommend the book as an antidote for those who have been distressed themselves, or have 
seen distress in others, by reason of Mr, Spencer's speculations.”—Literary Churchman. 


DEISM and Sir FITZJAMES STEPHEN. , 


Being the Third and concluding part of “ Religion without God, and God without Religion.” 


[ Ln the Press. 

The PEOPLE'S DAY. | 

An Appeal against a French Sunday. Crown 8yo, sewed, 1s. . 
- — I 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby: 





























TIME ADVERTISER. 


>* NEW + BOOKS. #< 


“ BRITISH DOGS. * 


HAT standard work on all variet’es of British Dogs, and such Foreign ones as are 

commonly exhibited at our leading shows, viz., Dalziel’s ‘BRITISH DOGS,” 

being out of print, and the demand for it continuing very great, it has been decided to issue 
an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, instead of a reprint of the old one. 

The New Edition of ‘BRITISH DOGS” will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
illustrated with Frrst-Cuass COLOURED PLATES and a number of new full-page 
Engravings of Dogs of the Day. 

The book will be issued in Monthly Parts, price 7d., and may be had of all Booksellers, 
or post free from the Publisher, on receipt of remittance, [ Oct. 25. 














’& THE GREYHOUND. * 


4 MONOGRAPH on this Dog (enlarged from the New Edition of “ BRITISH Dogs”), 
with COLOURED PLATE and much additional information respecting Breeding, Rearing, 
Training, and Coursing. Bound in cloth gilt, price 2/6, post free. [ Oct. 15. 


s+ REPOUSSE WORK. * 


ITHERTO there has been no really practical manual on this fascinating and popular 

art work ; but ** REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS” will be found to 

be just the book that has been wanted. Plain and practical, and by an old hand who has 

been through all the difficulties to be encountered and now tells the reader how to avoid 
or overcome them. In cloth gilt, price 2/6. [ Oct. 15. 


“+ BRITISH BIRDS. * 


QINCE BECHSTEIN’S ‘CAGE BIRDS” was published no standard work on the 

Management of British Birds in Captivity has appeared, although in bird-lore, as in 
everything else, our knowledge has been very greatly increased ; but it is believed that 
Wallace’s ** BRITISH CAGE BIRDS” fills the want, as it is full and accurate, and 
written by a gentleman who is widely known as an enthusiastic and successful bird fancier 
and judge, and the author of the standard book on the Canary and its Hybrids, “ British 
Cage Birds ” is illustrated with 16 COLOURED PLATES and 17 full-page Engravings, and 
is bound in cloth gilt, price 9/6, post free. A handsome presentation volume,  [Oct, 22. 





* PIGEONS. * 


HE work on ** FANCY PIGEONS” by Mr. J. C. Lyell marked a new era in Pigeon 
Literature, and it was received with the greatest favour by fanciers of all classes ; so 
much so, indeed, that two large editions have been exhausted, and a third called for, The 
opportunity has therefore been taken of thoroughly revising the text, and making large 
additions to it, and of supplying a number of First-CLass COLOURED PLATES and 
new Engravings, thus making the book complete in every way. In cloth gilt, price 10/6, 
post free, { Oct, Q2. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 
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vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


: WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Evil Genius: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of 
“The Woman in White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
' WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Children of Gibeon: A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author 


of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8yo 
[ Shortly. 


ee 























COMMANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Cruise of the “Black Prince” Privateer. 
Commanded by Robert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. LOV E TT 
CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
A Voyage to the Cape. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 


“The Wreck of ‘The Grosvenor,’’’ “ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Cynic Fortune. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Frontispiece 
by R. CATON WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
That other Person: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


“ Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘“ The Leaden Casket,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS: showing the state of Political Parties 
and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to 
Queen Victoria. l[llustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of 
* Rowlandson and his Works,” “ The Life of Gileray,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, witha 
Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 100 Illustrations, 16s. 100 LARGE PAPER 
Copies (each numbered) have been prepared, price 32s. each. 








a 











GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
In all Shades: a Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” ‘“ Philistia,” “Babylon,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. ’ [ Shortly. 


A NEW STORY-TELLER. “he — 
A Secret of the Sea, etc. By BRANDER. MATTHEWS. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, Ys. 6d. 














; A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. > 
Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous Sketches. .By MARK KER- 
SHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author 
of “George Geith,” “Weird Stories,” “ Her Mother’s Darling,” etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition. ” Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 2s. 


Othmar: A Novel. By OUIDA. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v0, 


cloth extra, 5s. 


The Master of the Mine. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Cheaper Hidi- 
tion, with a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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-— GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


MISS ELIZABETH ST UART PHELPS’S NEW BOOK, 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. 8. PHELPS, Author of “An Old Maid’s 


Paradise,” ‘Beyond the Gates,” etc. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


(Shortly. 





Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author 


of “ Life of De Quincey,” “ Thoreau : a Study,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 5s, [ Shortly. 














Studies in Life and Sense. 


Author of ‘“‘ Chapters in Evolution,’ ete. 


cloth extra, 6s. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram, 6s, 





By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


[Shortly. 





Miscellanies: Essays. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 12s, 





LATEST VOLUMES 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated Boards, Two SHILLINGS%each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
“T Say No.” 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Fancy Free. 
By Mead and Stream. 
BY BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 





BY CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


BY ALICE O’HANLON., 
The Unforeseen. 
BY OUIDA, 
Princess Napraxine. 
BY ELEANOR C, PRICE, 
Gerald. 
BY W. |CLARK RUSSELL. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
Prince Otto. 
BY MARK TWAIN, 
Huckleberry Finn. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 


St. Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 


The complete List of over FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS published by Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 
will be sent free upon application. 














LONDON: CHATTO, & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 













































TIME ABVERTISER. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON. 








In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, neatly bound in red cloth, lettered on back and 
side. 1s. each. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


«|. At this moment Lord Lorne intervenes especially opportunely with his contribution 
of a volume on the subject (of Imperial Federation) to Mr. Sydney Buxton’s ‘ Imperial 
Parliament Series.’ ’’.— 7Zimes. 

“Lord Lorne’s treatise on Imperial Federation is sensible, and to the point. ... The 
little book is full of topics for thought. It deals with one of the most important questions of 
future politics, and we cordially welcome its appearance at the head of a series that we hope 
will be a widely circulated political library for the people.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


REPRESENTATION. By Sim JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


“ The volume is also written in a calm, judicial spirit, and although warmly advocating its 
particular proposal, may be said to be entirely free from party bias. It well deserves the 
wide circulation it has already attained.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By WILLIAM RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT 
PELL, Esq., and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


«. ,. The authors have grappled with this complicated question most skilfully, with the 
result that they have produced a little book of some 150 pages, in which a vast amount of 
information on the whole subject of local administration and local taxation is presented ina 
most readable form, .... "— Daily News. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER. 
‘‘No calmer, more temperate or more judicious pages could ever have been written.”— Echo, 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. ASHTON DILKE, and WILLIAM WOODALL, 
M.P. 
“ Appearing as it does on the eve of a general election, and written with conciseness and 


argumentative force, the little work is one that cannot fail to prove a timely addition to the 
political literature of the day.”—Daily News. 


LOCAL OPTION. By W..8. CAINE, M.P., WILLIAM HOYLE, and Rev. 
DAWSON BURNS, D.D. Rab 


“In the course of this work many of the most common objections to the proposed measure 
are stated and answered in a very clear and capable manner.”—Literary World. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. BROADHURST, M.P., and 
R. T. REID, MP. 


“A vigorous exposition of the evils of the present leasehold system.”—Academy,. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. RICHARD, M.P., and T. CARVELL 
WILLIAMS, Esq. 
« Your little} book is admirable alike in regard to facts and argument. I have read nothing 


on the Church question so complete and so calculated to influence public opinion in the right 
direction."—-Mr, Bright on the Church Question. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Exposition of Modern Socialism. 
By. L. GRONLUND. 


** There is no other book in the English langua Thi ; ins, i i j 
. apguage W hich contains, in a oncise 82 AV i 
the leading tenet f i li ” B Ie Il E ’ C ’ consecutive fon m, all 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DILEMMAS OF LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 


By Dr. AkIN KAROLy, 


‘“ There is much food for thought in this lit:le volume.’’—Mark Lane Express. 
Maintained with much ingenuity, and well worth diligent examination.’”’—Literary Churchman. 


Second Edition, with 123 Cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS: 


Their Construction, Heating, Interior, Fittings, etc.: with remarks on the Principles involved, 
and their application. 


By F. A. Fawkes, F.R.H.S. 


“It is thoroughly practical, dealing with everything, and throwing light on all difficulties, fron the 
proper pitch of the roof to the question of tenants’ fixtures.’’—Graphie. 


Second Edition. Cuts. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


ENSILAGE, 
And its Prospects in English Agriculture. 
By Pror. J. E. THorotp Rogers. 


“We should be glad to see it in the hands of every farmer in the United Kingdom.”— Westminster 
eview, 


With Eight Plates. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RABBITS FOR EXHIBITION, PLEASURE, AND 
MARKET. 


By R. O. Epwarps, assisted by several eminent breeders, 


‘Mr, Edwards’ well written and capitally illustrated volume may be uvhesitatingly recommended to 
the incipient rabbit-fancier. Whether rabbits are to be kept to show or to eat, our author may be regarded 
as an absolutely trustworthy guide.”’—Knowledge. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS. 


By Rev. Cuartes W. Stusss, M.A. 


“Too great praise cannot be given to such kindly and genial efforts to raise the English labourer as 
have been made by Mr. Stubbs.””—Academy. 


Numerous Cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
THE DYNAMO: How Made, and How Used. 
By 8. R. Borrone. 
Exceedingly plain, clear instructions for the manufacture of small dynamos.”—Journal of Science. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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Vital 


Action. PROPRIETORS: oa 
TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., ; 
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UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, AND MOST EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRHGA, TUMOURS, ASTH | 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE, HYSTERIA.” 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILED. 
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therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 
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ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. 

Colonel Gildea, late 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Castle, Dumbartonshire, September 19th, 
1884:—** Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. 

Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April, 1884 :—"* The Elec- 
tropathic Belt which you forwarded tome came safely 
to hand, and within twelve hours of its application has 
effected a wonderful and vey marked improvement in 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I 
have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
— and general finish of your Electropathic 

elt. 


















NOTE THE ADDRESS—The Medical i 











Note.—he Klectropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE. 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worr. It is entirely unique as a 


Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 

: The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids ——many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 

: letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form, Post free. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

Major Pakenham, Longstgne House, Armagh, writes, 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ I am very happy to inform you 
that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 
years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re 
commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case the 
result has been most satisfactory.” 


NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacroft, Staines 
writes, July 6th, 1884:—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 


| you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with — 
| time since has proved a most complete success, alt 


has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. She 


| has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall feel 
| only too happy in recommending it to others. be 
| are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter’. 






A 182-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,” contain: 
ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 
On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
~pproval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER g RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


Office of “Time.” 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Demy S8vo. 
JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. By Sir RIcHARD TEMPLE, K.C.S.1., etc., ete. 
Edited a | Capt. R. C. Tempie. With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from 
y 








sketches the Author. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown S8vo. Illustrated. 
ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, 


in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Harotp Fincu-Harron. 


Two Vols. Demy Svo. 
HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. LIONEL J. TrorrEr, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire in India,” ‘‘ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: An Autobiography. By CHARLES MAcKAY, LL.D. 


With Numerous [llustrations. Medium 4to. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, existing, and extinct, brought 


down to the present time. —— from original authorities by Capt. J. H. Lawrence-Arcurn, 
Author of “‘ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,”’ etc. 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 
COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. NorMAy, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ America; or, the Campaign of 1877,” 
** Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.” 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Seven Maps. 
NORTHERN HELLAS. Travels and Studies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 


Islands of the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. With an Appendix on “‘ The Methods of Historical Study.” 
By J. 8. Stuart-Giennie, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Seetieehtav. 


Crown 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and Scenes froin 


the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tvcxgr, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of 


Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. 
KIn@ Hatt, K.C.B. 


























Crown 8vo. 

EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. INGRAM. New Volumes : Margaret of 
Angouleme, Queen of Navarre, by A. Mary F. Rozinson; Mrs. Siddons, by Mrs. A. Kennan; 
Madame de Stael, by Brtxa Durry. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W. H. TorrIAno, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., 

late Grand Secretary of the English Orange Association. 


Demy 8vo. 
NAVAL REFORM. Translated from the late Mons, Gabriel Charmes’ “La Reforme de la 


Marine,” by J. E. Gorpon-CumMING. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. . baie 
EDGAR ALLEN POE: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. By JoHn H. INGRAM, Editor 


**Emiient Women Series.” 














Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 
RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M.H. 


Crown 8vo. - With Portrait and Two Plans. 
MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.8., Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By CHARLES 
Darton, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘ Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” + 


Demy 8vo. 
THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel BARON VON DER GOLTZ. 


Crown 8vo. Two Vols. 
THE LESTERS. By F. M. F. SKENE, Author of “ Hidden Depths,” etc. 


New and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo. 

SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Col. W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Retired Royal Madras Artillery, Author of ‘Orissa, and the Temple of Jaganneth,’’ “ Narrative of 
Second Burmese War,” ‘‘ Ashé Pyee,”’ “‘ The Eastern or Foremost Country,’’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 


TWELVE WORLDLY ANECDOTES. By J. W. SHERER. Reprinted from “The World.” 


Crown 8vo. : 
MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. By Mrs. PRATTEN. With more than 100 Illustrations 
by the Author. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warerzoo Prace, Pari Matt. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO,’s 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 








THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS, 
{1 ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


«A remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, sober, cautious, refined, thoughtful 

sensible.’’— Pall Mall. - ; = , 
“Tt... will confirm the belief that it depends upon Miss Wallis to attain, at a no dists 

frst rank among European Novelists.’’—Morning Post, , istant future, the 


9 IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Hiition. 


“Tt earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters.” 
—Atheneum. 


serious, 





HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. py Rrcuaup 
LE FREE, 


“The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos,” 
Scotsman. ‘ 

“A selection of short stories bound together by a common interest, 
execution promise much enjoyment for their readers.— Yorkshire Post, 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. by E. Jenxrys. 
“A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram.” 
—Truth. 
“Brilliant and powerful; . . . the most remarkable book of the author’s productions.’*— Morni ng Post, 


THE BASILISK. By H. P. SrepHeNs and WARHAM ST. LEDGER, 


‘‘The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold 
Will tend to your edification ; 
The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
And full of most startling sensation ! ’’—Puneh. 
“Tt is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr. Conway. ’—Atheneum, 


0LD INIQUITY. By PHa@BR ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“4 Woodland Idyll,” ete. 

“Very interesting reading.” —Bookseller. . . 

“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post, 
MEREVALE. By Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW, author of “* Roger North.” 

“<Merevale’ is a pleasant, readable book .. . Exceedingly bright and clever.”—Suaturday Review. 

“A story of high merit.”—Scotsman. 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE. py T. E. Jacozn. 


“ A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it.”— Publisher's Circular. 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By Hawiuron Evetac. 


* A thoroughly good old-fashioned story.”’—Morning Post. 

“A capital story . . . full of variety, both as regards the writing and the characters.”—Court Journal. 

‘4 book full of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an old world flavour, 
which many readers will appreciate.” —Suturday Review. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. by R. S. Hicuens. 


“A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.”—Fun, 


A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “Fair Faces and True Hearts,” “ Born to 
Luck,” ete. 
“We are charmed with the cleverly-drawn sketch of the Dale family.”—Literary World. 


Pi ee are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.” — Whitehall 
éeview, 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. sy Hore Sranrorp. 
“Simple in subject . . . Intense in treatment.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. py J. E. Muppock. 


“The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force 
and vigour,’’—Scotsman. R oe io! EAS 

“A very stirring tale; and Mr. Muddock has been especially successful in his thrilling incidents of the 
sea,” —A cademy,. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py «1n0.” 
RURICK. By Annie GRANT. 


A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.”"—Morning Post. 
Presents to us a capital picture of home-life in Russia in days gone by.” —Court Journal. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By JOHN ROBERTSON. 
I$ LOVE A CRIME? py Mrs. Jacarr. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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With New Route Maps, 
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Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
Latest Information. 































LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

EDINBURGH and Environs. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood, 

GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

LIVERPOOL and Environs, 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 

WORTHING and Neighbourhood. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 

THE TROSSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Ka- 
trine, etc. 

AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and Land of Burns. 

ABBOTSFORD, Melrose, and Land of Scott. 

OBAN, and the Western Islands. 

PERTH, Dundee, etc. 

ABERDEEN, Deeside, Balmoral. 

INVERNESS and Neighbourhood. 

SKYE, Orkney, and Shetland. 

CORK, Glengarif¥, Bantry. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. 





KILLARNEY, and 8S. W. Ireland, 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 

NORTH WALES. 

SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire, 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 

REDCAR and Neighbourhood. 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea, etc. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, etc. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 

MATLOCK and Devedale. 

FURNESS ABBEY. 

MORECAMBE BAY. 

LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-on-AVON, 

BIRMINGHAM and Suburbs. 

L'ILE de JERSEY. (French.) Wrapper, td, 


cloth, 1s. 


YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and Neighbourhood. 
TORQUAY and Neighbourhood, 
BELFAST, etc. 

CARLINGFORD BAY, etc. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, etc. 





The Highlands & Islands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
The Lowlands of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
Pictorial Hand book toWarwickshire, 3s. 6d. 
in and Around London... 3s. 6d. 





| 
| 
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Holiday Companion and Travellers 
Guide. Is. 
Holiday Trips round London. Is. 
Ward & Lock’s Pocket Map of London. Is. 


The 










1. NORFOLK, 
2. WARWICKSHIRE. 


WARD & LOCK’S COUNTY GUIDES, 


With COUNTY MAPS, strongly bound, cloth, price, ls. 
3. KENT. 

4. DERBYSHIRE. 
This Series is admirably adapted for Tourists, Cyclists, etc. 


5. SUSSEX. 
6. SURREY. . 


———, 









These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or direct, by 
post, from 
WARD, LOCK, & CO,, Satissury Square, E.C, 
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IST OF STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST, 


SHLECTED FROM W. H. ALLEN & CO/’S CATALOGUE. 








JOURNALS IN HYDERABAD AND KASHMIR. By Sir RicHarp Tempix, K.C.S\L,, ete., ete. 
Edited by R.C. TemMPLe. With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations, from 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. iIn Nov, 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. By General E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 
8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18s, 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.RS., 
F.R.G.S., etc. By his Wirz and DauGuTEeR. Edited by STANLEY LANE-PooLe. Demy 8vo. 
18s. 


HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. Being a Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia and of 
his more immediate Followers, together with a Short Synopsis of the Religion he founded, By 
ArTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E., H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. Or. 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY 
OF INDIA. By Epwarp THornNTON. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Sir Roper 
LETHBRIDGE, C.LE., and ArTHUR N, Wo.uvaston, H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service. 
Thick 8vo. 28s. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own historians.—The Local Muhammadan Dynasties :— 
Gujarat. By thelate Sir Epwarp Cuiive Bay ey, K.C.S.I. Partially based on a Translation 
by the late Professor JOHN Dowson. Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott's “ History of the 


Muhammadan Empire of India.” Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State 
for India. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with 
facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations 
of the Nagari character. By the late Professor PALMER and FREpERIC PiNCoTT.  4to. 
12s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. 
By THOMAS PATRICK HuGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. . 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
42s, , 

A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances which accompanied it among 
the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition. With ‘Two Maps and Six Plans, 
Appendices, and a copious Index. 8vo. 2ls. 

“ Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque. .. . In the sifting and collating of all this enormous 
store of information Mr. Holmes has shown not only industry, but judgment, and for the most part rigid 
impartiality.’ —Scoteman. 

THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Iuhabitants. By S. Wetts WitLIAms, LL.D.., 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College. Revised Edition, with 74 
Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 42s. 

“ These volumes are we!:)ne, and could not appear at a more appropriate moment than the present.’’— 

wes, 


“A splendid work.’’—Globe. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By Major 8. Leigh Hunt, Madras 
Army, and ALEX. S. Kenny, M.R.C.S.E., etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents.—Clothing and Outfit—Hints on Travelling by Land and Water—Remarks on Diet-—Hints on 


Domestic Economy—On the Maintenance of Health and Treatment of Simple Maladies--Management 
and Rearing of Children, etc. 


By the same Authors. Second Edition, 
ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance 


of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple Diseases; with Remarks on Cloth- 
ing and Equipment for the Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-8, Commencing from the close of the Second 


Volume of Sir John Kay’s “History of the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B, MaLiuson, 0.8.1. 
3 vols, 8vo, 20s. each. 





LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, Patt Matt, 8,W, 
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THE LADIES TREASUR\ 


7d, Monthly. 








SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘‘It is the best and 
cheapest magazine for the family that is published. 
It contains readable, well-written papers on litera- 
ture, education, and fashion, and is entitled to a 
place in every household in the land. A series of 
chatty chapters on the months are both informing 
and interesting. The tales are very good; the essays 
are also written in a taking style, one named ‘ First 
Attempts in Art and Science,’ merits special men- 
tion.’’ 

Kelso Chronicle says :—‘* The Ladies’ Treasury con- 
tinues to merit the enconiums lavished upon it. The 
tales are, one and all, exciting, though wholesome, 
and the descriptive articles clear and interesting. 
The number will be read with attention from begin- 
ning to end, both as regards the portion devoted to 
literature and those given up to matters which ladies 
claim as their own.”’ 

Huntley Express says :—‘* Amongst the many peri- 
odicals for the month which come before our notice 
none are more worthy a few words of praise than 
this excellent family magazine. In its pages are to 
be found an unlimited supply of charming fashion 
illustrations which will be usefulto dressmakers and 
ladies who make their own and children’s dresses. 
One feature always noticeable in the fashions of this 
journal is the absence of an exaggerated style so 
often to be found in fashion plates.’’ 

‘aterford Citizen says:—‘“*‘The department of 
fiction is very strong in the Treasury this month. 
There is a pretty ‘Story of a Valentine,’ by Louis 
Jreswicke, which is appropriate to the season, and 
is thoroughly enjoyable. The serial, ‘ Married by 
Special Lic. nce,’ is continued, and improves as it 
progresses. We have also ‘ Karenza,’ a Swedish 
tale, and the first instalment of ‘ The Twin Sisters,’ 
which is a readable storiette. The miscellaneous 
papers are good, and the fashions and fashion plates 
are of full average excellence.”’ 

Brighton Examiner says:—‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
is a very acceptable addition to household literature, 
for not only is it a reliable guide to the changes of 
fashion, and an excellent instructor on work and 
household management, but its stories are enter- 
taining, and its articles generally of high literary 
and practical excellence.’’ 

Hackney Gaze'te says:—‘* Mrs. Warren, as an ex- 
perienced editress, here compiles a pleasant and 
useful quantity of reading and pictorial matter in 
the department of literature, education, and fashion. 
The Parisian gossip will be especially welcome to 
her fair clientéle.”’ 

Stirling Observer says :—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury con- 
tains a readable selection of literature, including 
‘Notes on some favourite Scottish Songs,’ and use- 





ful annotations of Lord Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold” 4 
touching story of Jenny Lind is given under the 
title of ‘A Veiled Singer.’ In the household depart- 
ment of the magazine there are hints upon cookery, 
amateur gardening, etc.’’ 

Newcastle Daily Leader says:—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
edited by Mrs. Warren, contains a good general as. 
sortment of light and instructive reading, and much 
matter, both literary and pictorial, abut dress and 
household subjects, which will be valued by the fair 
sex. There is a capital article on ‘ Rembrandt, 
Painter and Engraver,’ illustrated by portraits of 
the painter and his daughter. A brief but very 
amusing sketch is that entitled ‘The Miseries of 
being Good Natured;’ and yet another, illustrated 
by a frontispiece-plate of much humour, is entitled 
‘A Phrenological Examination,’ and gives some 
particulars of the science of Phrenology. ‘ Short 
Notes on Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,’ 
and ‘Old Time Fashions’ are also instructive papers. 
In addition to serial and complete stories, garden- 
ing, needlework, ‘ Parisian Gossip,’ and other con- 
tents, there is the usual brilliantly coloured plate of 
the month’s fashions.’’ 


Boston Independent says:—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
opens with a brief article on Phrenology, accom- 
panied by a pictorial representation of ‘bumps’ 
that will serve to amuse, if not to instruct, the 
reader. Short notes on Lord Byron’s ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Childe Harold ’—the first of a series—will be read 
with intense interest by admirers of the immortal 
bard. ‘Old Time Fashions,’ another unfinished 
paper, will possess very comiderabie interest for 
readers who find pleasure in comparing the present 
with the past. Mr, Frank Lee Benedict supplies a 
complete story which will repay perusal. Dress- 
making, needlework, and the current fashions, are 
treated with the wealth of illustrations usually ac- 
corded them in this popular periodical.”’ 


Somerset County Herald says :—*‘* Ladies’ Treasury 
Light and attractive, yet withal instructive and 
useful, this popular home companion has reached 
its thirtieth volume, and Mrs. Warren still edits it 
and secures as much freshness as any one can wish. 
The fiction is of a high order, the serial ‘ Married by 
Special Licence, and what became of it,’ being par- 
ticularly good. ‘Whe Miseries of being Good 
Natured’ will amuse, while newly married folk will 
learn a lesson of forbearance in ‘That Oaken 
Horror,’ Lovers of Byron will be pleased with the 
short notes on the ‘ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,’ 
which are commenced this month, and those who 
know him not will be tempted to make his ac- 
quaintance. The various etceteras make up a good 
average number.”’ 








The Ladies’ Treasury. 7d. Monthly. 


All the Parts for the current year are kept on sale. 
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>* NEW + BOOKS. *« 


LVN NAAR ARAAS 


** BRITISH DOGS. * 


HAT standard work on all varieties of British Dogs, and such Foreign ones as are 

commonly exhibited at our leading shows, viz., Dalziel’s ‘BRITISH DOGS,” 

being out of print, and the demand for it continuing very great, it has been decided to issue 
an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, instead of a reprint of the old one. 

The New Edition of “BRITISH DOGS” will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
illustrated with FIRST-CLass COLOURED PLATES and a number of new full-page 
Engravings of Dogs of the Day. 

The book will be issued in Monthly Parts, price 7d., and may be had of all Booksellers, 
or post free from the Publisher, on receipt of remittance. [ Oct. 25. 





* THE GREYHOUND. * 


MONOGRAPH on this Dog (enlarged from the New Edition of “British Dogs”), 
with COLOURED PLATE and much additional information respecting Breeding, Rearing, 
Training, and Coursing. Bound in cloth gilt, price 2/6, post free. [ Oct. 15. 





“+ REPOUSSE WORK. * 


ITHERTO there has been no really practical manual on this fascinating and popular 

art work; but ** REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS’” will be found to 

be just the book that has been wanted. Plain and practical, and by an old hand who has 

been through all the difficulties to be encountered and now tells the reader how to avoid 
or overcome them. In cloth gilt, price 2/6. [ Oct. 15. 


“ BRITISH BIRDS. * 


NINCE BECHSTEIN’S **CAGE BIRDS” was published no standard work on tlae 
Management of British Birds in Captivity has appeared, although in bird-lore, as in 
everything else, our knowledge has been very greatly increased ; but it is believed that 
Wallace’s *f BRITISH CAGE BIRDS” fills the want, as it is full and accurate, and 
written by a gentleman who is widely known as an enthusiastic and successful bird fancier 
and judge, and the author of the standard book on the Canary and its Hybrids, “ British 
Cage Birds ” is illustrated with 16 COLOURED PLATES and 17 full-page Engravings, and 
is bound in cloth gilt, price 9/6, post free. A handsome presentation volume. [ Oct. 22. 





“+ PIGEONS. * 


HE work on **‘ FANCY PIGEONS” by Mr. J. C. Lyell marked a new era in Pigeon 
Literature, and it was received with the greatest favour by fanciers of all classes ; so 
much so, indeed, that two large editions have been exhausted, and a third called for, The 
opportunity has therefore been taken of thoroughly revising the text, and making large 
additions to it, and of supplying a number of First-CLass COLOURED PLATES and 
new Engravings, thus making the book complete in every way. In cloth gilt, price 10/6, 
post free, [ Oct, 22. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NOV.] NEW BOOKS. (1886. 


*»* COMPLETE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


LO POP SHS DS SOG GOS PH 99090999999 9$$9$9$$9999O> 
7 WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 


** Dorothy 

Foster,” ete, 3 vols, crown 8vo. At all Libraries. ‘ 
; “WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Evil Genius: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of 


. The Woman in W hite.” 3 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


i CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Cynic Fortune. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Frontis- 
piece by R. CATON WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
That other Person: A Novel. By Mrs, ALFRED HUNT, Author 


of “* Thornic roft’ s Model,” ‘“ The Leaden Casket,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
7 GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
In all Shades: A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,” “ Philistia,” “Babylon,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A Secret of the Sea, etc. By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 






































Colonial Facts and Fictions. Humorous Sketches. By 
MARK KERSHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 5 cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Schools and Scholars. By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Author of 


“Skippers and Shellbacks.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. [ Shortly, 


The Mystery | in Palace Gardens. By Mrs. J. H. RID- 


DELL, Author of “George Geith,’ “Weird Stories,’ ‘“ Her Mother’s Darling,” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 2s. 


Othmar: A Novel. By OUIDA. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s. 

















etc. 











Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By AVERY MAC- 


ALP IN E. Crown 8v 0, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 





————————— ——<—<—_$___——————— 


The Master of the Mine. by KOBERT BUCHANAN. 
Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece by W. H. OVEREND..: Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BRET HART£ AND KATE GREENAWAY. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By BRET HARTE. With 


25 original Drawings by K — GREENAWAY, reproduced in colours by EDMUND 
EVANS. Small 4to, boards, § 


Chronicle of the Geach : Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By 


J. DENISON CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by EDWARD L. CHICHESTE R. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


; ~ COMM ANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. . 
The Cruise of the ‘‘ Black Prince” Privateer, 


Commanded by Robert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. LOVETT 
CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 
IMAGINATION. Pocket Edition, TEN VoLUMEs, in handsome cloth case, 21s, 
Vol. I—Withinand Without. The Hidden Life. 


Vol. VII.—The P . 
Vol. I.—The Disciple. The Gospel Women. nbs 


A Book of Sonnets. Organ Songs. bh FL ey Be Princess. The Giant's 





Vol. If1.—Violin Songs. Songs of the Days and 


Vol. — 
Nights. A Book of Dreams. Roadside Poems. The Cuvee. at le Daylight. ee Ta 
Poems for Children. Vol, 3—The Geach Slee Sie ew 
Vol. IV.—Parables. Ballads. Scotch Songs. ain 


Rivven. The Castle. The B 
Vols. V. and VI.—Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. The Gray Wolf. Uncle cornelian. ait 


parately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2e, 6d. each. 


Burglars in Paradise. By E. 8. PHELPS, Author of “ An Old 


Maid’s Paradise,” “Beyond the Gates,’ ete. 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. [Shortly. 


The Volumes are also sold se 

















MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
A Voyage to the Cape. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 


“The Wreck of ‘The Grosvenor,’’’ “ Round the Galley Fire,’ “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By H. A. PAGE, 


Author of “ Thoreau: a Study,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, [ Shortly. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 6s. 














The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By sir WALTER SCOTT. 


A New Edition of this Famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. [Shortly. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS: showing the state of Political Parties 
and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of 
‘“ Rowlandson and his Works,” “ The Life of Gillray,” ete. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with a 
Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 100 Illustrations, 16s. 




















Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


F.R.S.E., Author of “Chapters in Evolution,” etc. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Jm mediately. — 


Society in London. Bya FOREIGN RESIDENT. A New Edi- 
- = ~ + » wa y 

tion, with an additional Chapter on SOCIETY AMONG THE MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL 

CLASSES. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Miscellaneous: Essays. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 


Belgravia Annual * The Christmas Extra Number for 1886. With 


Md N D. 10, 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1s. [ - ie 














The Gentleman’s Annual for 1886. Containing » com. 
plete Novel, entitled “Wire or No Wire?” By T. ve [ Vov. 10. 
“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo, 1. pas awe Me 




















The Wayfarer © Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. No. L., 


for October, is now ready, Demy 8vo, Illustrated cover, 1s. 








LONDON : CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO0,’S 
4° NEW SHILLING NOVELS, 4° 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 








QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” First Series (green cover), Thirteen of Mr. 


GRENVILLE MURRAY’S best Stories. 15,000 copies have been sold during the first fey 
weeks, 
“ Charming in their variety, there is not one that fails to excite the interest of the reader, 
— Bookseller. 
“Mr, Grenville Murray has a thousand imitators but no rival.”—Bat, 


QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” Second Series (pink cover). 

“ These lively little stories are well known to many of our readers who are familiar with 
the journal in which they first appeared ; others will find in the volume a pleasant means of 
whiling away the tedium of a railway journey.”—Lcho, 


FOREWARNED! by E. M. Aspy-WI.utams. 
‘We had to read it through without stopping.” —Perthshire Advertiser, 
“The novel is certainly a very powerful one.” — Liverpool Mercury. 
FALSE STEPS. By Dovetas Dauton. 
“ A brisk little story, lightly told.”— Globe. 


SPELL BOUND. By Witt Howarpe. 


“ Mr, Howarde’s diction is extensive .. . and for this reason . ... the book is worth the 
trouble of reading.” — Whitehall Review. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH. Short Stories. By Howarp Pavt. 


“ Not too long, just long enough.” — Court Journal. 
“ Mr. Paul is facetious, without descending to vulgarity, and his little book affords pleasant 
and amusing reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. By Wm. Mackay. 


“For an idle hour, when the desire is to find a book that will make the time pass plea- 
santly, the collection of ‘ Unvarnished Tales * may be cordially commended.” —Lloyd’s, 


REVENGED! By EpirH L. CHAMBERLAIN. 





READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FuL- 
FORD VICARY, J.P. Is. | 
“Seriously deserving of praise. . . . We can cordially recommend any one who sees on a 
railway bovkstall a volume with a blue cover, on which four fantastic storks are contesting 
for the prize of an infinitesimal frog, and which is headed ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ to 
purchase it. We believe that they will be very grateful to us for the advice.”—Whitchall 
Revien. 


————————————————— _ 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moorsom. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 
“Thirteen capital short stories, varied in plan and development, written in an attractive 
style.”— Yorkshire Advertiser. 





THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. New Rdition. Paper covers, 6d. 


The Schoolmaster says : “ As a social sketch, with a moral that points to coming difficulty, 
perchance in our own time, Dr. Bevan’s book deserves to be widely read,” 

The Derby Mercury says : “ The object of the story is a good one, and the Doctor has the 
skill to enforce it most effectively. . . . It is a powerful and effective story.” 

Knowledge says: “ A dramatized version would find immense favour, . . . The street-fight 
between the strikers and the troops would bring the house down.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES, 


Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, neatly bound in red cloth, lettered on back and side 
each. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the MARQUIS OF LORNRE. 


“, .. At this moment Lord Lorne intervenes especially opportunely with his ibuti , . 
the subject (of Imperial Federation) to Mr. Sydney Buxton’s ' nanonae A Hove en ot ~ Aetigaay 
** Lord Lorre’s treatise on Imperial Federation is sensible, and to the point. . The little book oe full of 
topics for thought. It deals with one of the most important questions of future polities and we cordial y 
welcome its appearance at the head of a series that we hope will be a widely circulated nolitiee) Mhrary fo ‘ 
the people.— Pall Mall Gazette. I cal horary for 


REPRESENTATION. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.-P. 


“The volume is also written in a calm, judicial spirit, and altl r i i 

f g al spirit, although warmly advocating its particular 
proposal, may be said to be entirely free from party bias. It well deserves the wide cleebaiiaen it has 
already attained.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By WILLIAM RATHBON E, M.P., ALBERT PELL, 
Esq., and F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
‘“«, . . The authors have grappled with this complicated question most skilfully, with the result that they 


have produced a little book of some 160 pages in which a vast amount of information on the whole subject 
of local administration and local taxation is presented in a most readable form. . . .”’"—Daily News. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. sy the Right Hon. W. E, BAXTER, 


‘* No calmer, more temperate or more judicious pages could ever have been written,’’—Echo. 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. ASHTON DILKE and WILLIAM WOODALL, M.?. 


” Appearing as it does on the eve of a general election, and written with conciseness and argumentative 
force, = little work is one that cannot fail to prove atimely addition to the political literature of the day.” 
Daily News. 


LOCAL OPTION. By W.S. CAINE, M.P., WILLIAM HOYLE, and the Rev. DAWSON 


BURNS, D.D. 
“In the course of this work many of the most common objections to the proposed measure are stated 
and answered in a very clear and capable manner.’’—Literary World, 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By H. BROADHURST, M.P., and R. T. 


REID, M.P. 
‘“‘ A vigorous exposition of the evils of the present leasehold system.”’—Academy. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. By H. RICHARD, M.P., and J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Esq, 


‘“‘ Your little book is admirable alike in regard to facts and argument. I have read nothing on the Church 
question so complete and so calculated to influence public opinion in the right direction,’”—Mr, Bright on 
the Church Question. aaseiceegnithysiidletianints seihiteiitiginagieaia 


CHURCH REFORM. A Lecture by J. THEODORE DODD, M.A. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 6d. 
‘* A very interesting lecture.”—Nutional Reforine’. — F 
‘We commend our readers to the pamphlet.” —Ox/ford Times. 


POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, with important 


Statistics from the most authentic sources. By J. L. J. Demy 8vo, paper covers, ls. 
“ A thoughtful and carefully compiled pamphlet.”— Dublin Evening Mail. | 
‘* A place in the highest rank must be assigned to this seasonable publication.” —Christian Advocate. 
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London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 














PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOODffor the Cure off INDIGESTION. 

GOOD. for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the™Cure of, HEARTBURN. 

GOODffor.the Cure of BILIOUSNESS: 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 

isi i TOMACH, , or ; 
meas or iivdiine Veooen, tn Boxes at ls. 14d., 28. Od., and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 64 stamps, according to size, by : 
PAGE D, WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
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Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 


ll mation about Spectacles. By JoHN Brownine, 





F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 








Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 
‘How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphie. 


‘Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccADILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, voxoon, Ww 


LONDON, W.C. 


RIEUSGRAV EV’S 
PATENT VENTILATING SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Antwerp, 1885; London, 1884; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880; 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; 
“Paris, 1867; London, 1862, 


_MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


‘ULSTER’ reat 


Are Superior to any 4 ever made. 

















Priced Catalogue of the above, and also of MUS- 
GRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS and 
MUSGRAVES SANITARY COW FITTINGS, post 
free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Lim.) 97, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.; 





Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; and 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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1 New Serial, “ Love's a Tyrant,” by Annie Thomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” 
“Theo Leigh,” “ Played Out,” ‘Eyre of Blendon,” “ Allerton Towers,” etc., 
etc., will be commenced in the December Number. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
redurned only tf accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
. . . . + . 
Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s note 
if discontinuance on either side. «Advertisements can be received only subject to 


‘pproval ; and in all-cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
if the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER ¢ RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


Office of “Time.” 
SVAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 
PATERNOSTER SQuaRE, Lonroy, F.C. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES), 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
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ALREADY ISSUED— 
George Eliot. By MATHILDE BLIND. F 
George Sand. By BERTHA THOMAS. 





Maria Edgeworth. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Emily Bronte. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. N 
Mary Lamb. By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

Margaret Fuller. By JULIA WARD HOWE. | : 
Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. PITMAN. | 
Countess of Albany. By VERNON LEE. R 
Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. T 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By ELIZABETH RoOBINg RB 

PENNELL. | 

Rachel. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. | - 
Madame Roland. By MATHILDE BLIND. .- R 
Susanna Wesley. By ELIZA CLARKE. T 


Margaret of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. 
MARY F ROBINSON. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S 
15 NEW SHILLING NOVELS, 45 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

















QUEER STORIES FROM « TRUTH.” First Series (green cover). Thirteen of Mr 
GRENVILLE MURRAY’S best Stories. 15,000 copies have been sold during the first few 
oD i) 
weeks, 
“Charming in their variety, there is not one that fails to excite the interest of the re 
—_ Bookseller. 
“Mr. Grenville Murray has a thousand imitators but no rival.”— Bag, 


QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” Second Series (pink cover), 

“ These lively little stories are well known to many of our readers who are familiar with 
the journal in which they first appeared ; others will find in the volume a pleasant means of 
whiling away the tedium of a railway journey.”—Lcho., 

FOREWARNED! By E. M. Appy-WILitams. 

“We had to read it through without stopping.” — Perthshire Advertiser, 

“The novel is certainly a very powerful one,” —Liverpool Mercury. 
FALSE STEPS. By Dovatas Daron. 

“A brisk little story, lightly told.”— Globe. 


SPELL BOUND. By Witt Howarpr. 


“Mr, Howarde’s diction is extensive . . . and for this reason ... the book is worth the 
trouble of reading.” — Whitehall Review. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH. short Stories. By HOWARD PAUL. 


“Not too long, just long enough.”—Court Journal. 
“ Mr. Paul is facetious, without descending to vulgarity, and his little book affords pleasant 
and amusing reading.” — Glasgow Herald. 


UNVARNISHED TALES. By Wm. Mackay. 


“For an idle hour, when the desire is to find a book that will make the time pass plea- 
santly, the collection of ‘ Unvarnished Tales’ may be cordially commended.”—Lloyd’s, 


REVENGED! By Eprrn L, CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE LEGEND OF JONAS SYLVESTER. By ©. Dzspanrp. 


ader, 








READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. Fut- 
FORD VICARY, J.P. Ils. 

“ Seriously deserving of praise. . . . We can cordially recommend any one who sees on a 
railway bookstall a volume with a blue cover, on which four fantastic storks are contesting 
for the prize of an infinitesimal frog, and which is headed ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ to 
purchase it. We believe that they will be very grateful to us for the advice.”— Whitehall 
Review. 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moorsom. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 


“ Thirteen capital short stories, varied in plan and development, written in an attractive 
style.’"— Yorkshire Advertiser. 








THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. New Edition. Paper covers, 6d. 


The Schoolmaster says : “ As a social sketch, with a moral that points to coming difficulty, 
perchance in our own time, Dr. Bevan’s book deserves to be widely read,” 

Knowledge says: “ A dramatized version would find immense favour, . .. The street-fight 
between the strikers and the troops would bring the house down.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 














CHEIROGNOMY AND CHEIROMANCY. 
THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, The Art of Recognising the Tendencies 


of the Human Mind by the Observation of the Formations of the Hands. Translated from 
the French of M. Le Capitaine C.S. D’ArpentIGNy, and Edited, with an Introduction, 
Appendices, and a Commentary on the Text, by Epwarp Hrron-ALien, Author of “A 
Manual of Cheirosophy,” etc. With Original Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by 
RosaMonD BruneEL Horstry. Imp. 16mo, attractively bound in parchment, bevelled 
boards, red edges, pp. 450. 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ROME, under the Kings, the Republic, and the 
Emperors. From the Foundation of the City, B.c. 753, to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
A.D. 476. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. Profusely Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 5s. 


‘(An admirable compendium of Roman History. . . . The style is clear and distinct, and the method of 
$ : s Sank : ” 7 — ’ . 
arrangement will aid the memory in acquiring a knowledge of the leading facts.”—The Daily Chronicle. 








BY HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR NATAL. 
ASTRONOMY : A Simple Introduction to a Noble Science. By Enmunp Netsoy, 


F.R.A.S., Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Natal. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt. 2s. 


This New Manual on Astronomy is recommended with confidence by the Publishers to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the charming science with which it deals, The name and position of its author is sufficient 
guarantee that the information given is accurate and up to date, while the printing is of good quality, and the 
Illustrations numerous and correct. 


A POPULAR LIFE OF THE LATE LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

TRUE NOBILITY; or, The Golden Deeds of an Earnest Life. A Record of the 
Career and Labours of ANTHONY ASHLEY Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. By J. W. 
Kirton, LL.D. Author of “ Buy your Own Cherries,’ ‘Only Give Me a Chance,” 
“Cheerful Homes,” etc. With numerous Full-page and other Engravings. Crown $vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; ditto, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Full of striking incidents, telling anecdotes, and graphic pictures of the chief events which took place during 
his Lordship’s life, and forming a volume of special value to all Young People, teaching them how to make the 
most of life and its opportunities, 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUME OF COOR’S “BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES.” 
ORIENT. With Preludes on Current Events. By Rev. JosepH Cook Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


*‘We know no phenomenon really more remarkable in the intellectual world of the present day than the 
unfailing resource and mental grasp with which he encounters one problem after another in a never-ending series, 
with only insignificant intermissions.”— Literary Churchman. 














LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX UNIFORM VOLUMES. 

THE WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM. Comprising the “Constitutional History 
of England,” Two Vols. ; “ Europe during the Middle Ages,” Two Vols; ‘*‘ The Literature of 
Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries,’ Two Vcls. Complete in Six Volumes, 
medium 8vo, cloth. 30s. ‘ 





LIBRARY EDITION IN TWO UNIFORM VOLUMES. 
PHELPS’ SHAKESPEARE: The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Edited, 
with copious Notes—Critical, General, and Explanatory—by SamurL PuHeps. With full- 
page Engravings. Complete in Two Volumes, cloth. 15s. 





LIBRARY EDITION IN FOUR UNIFORM VOLUMES. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. With the 
late Dean MiLMAn’s copious and valuable Notes, Marginal References throughout, and full- 
page Engravings. Complete in Four Volumes, cloth. 21s. 

*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK § COJS PUBLICATIONS (comprising 
about 8,000 different Works) will be sent post free on application. 





And at all Bocksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 
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FOURTH DIMENSION TRACTS, 


By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A, 


8vo, Illustrated, each 1s.; or in 1 vol., bound as “ Scientific Romances,” 6s 


GHOSTS 


B.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
‘* A short treatise of admirable clearness. . 


EXPLAINED, 
1. WHAT IS THE FOURTH DIMENSION? 


By C. H. Hinton, 


. » Mr. Hinton brings us, panting but delighted, to at least 


a momentary faith in the Fourth Dimension, and upon the eye of this faith there opens a vista of interesting 


pre yblems. 


. . . His pamphlet exhibits a boldness of speculation, and a power of conceiving and expressing 


even the inconceivable, which rouses one’s faculties like a tonic.’’— Pall Mall, 


THE MYSTERY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN, 


2. THE PERSIAN KING; or, the Law of the Valley. 


HINTON, B.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 


By C. H, 


“A very suggestive and well-written speculation by the inheritor of an honoured name.” Mind, 
‘Will arrest the attention of the reader at once.”—Knowledge. 


3. CASTING OUT THE SELF. 


4. A PLANE WORLD. 


5. A PICTURE OF OUR UNIVERSE, 


‘At first sight one would think the author was going over ground considered in that curious work 


Flatland, but we can assure our readers that the present work has quite another object in view. 


Ss 


had marked a number of passages for citation, but we content ourselves with saying that many who have 


not read the previous parts would derive much information from the accounts here given. . 


. . We com- 


mend these exceedingly interesting and accurately reasoned-out speculations to all who concern themselves 


with the ‘fairy tale’ of geometry.’”’—Academy. 





NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS FOR COLLECTORS. 


Each Volume is very fully illustrated with practical Woodcuts, 
and bound in flat cloth extra, ONE SHILLING each, post free Is. 2d. 


‘‘We have seen nothing better than this series. 


It is cheap, concise, and practical.’’ —Saturday Review, 


‘‘ All written by first-class specialists, and forms the most enterprising series ever published. . . . Each 
contains so much well-arranged matter as to make a far from contemptible handbook.’’—Inquirer, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 
and BEETLES. By W. F. Kirsy, of 
the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). 


**A really admirable and absurdly cheap manual. 
he incipient entomologist will do himself an in- 
justice if he does not procure it. Not the least 
striking thing in it is the faithful way in which 
insect markings are reproduced in the mere black 
and white of wood engraving.”—Knowledge. 


MOSSES. By James E. Bacnatt, 
A.L.S. 


“A very handy and useful book for the young 
collector, nicely illustrated.’”’—Journal of Microscopy. 

“The illustrations are numerous and good... . 
A capital little book.’’—Athenaum. 

“We do not think that any botanist could have 


been better selected than Mr. Bagnall.’’—Science 
Gossip. 


POND LIFE. By E. A. Borter, 
F.Z.8, 

“It is a clearly written and thorough little book, 
unencumbered with technicalities, and just sucha 
book as would suit a boy with a taste for Natural 
llistory.”—G@raphie. 


FUNGI, LICHENS, ete. 
GRAY. 

**A most useful contribution to our literature on 

the subject. ... We can heartily recommend this 


By Peter 


| little handbook on the subject as one of the best we 





have seen for beginners in the study.” 
North Britisa Agriculturist. 
SEAWEED, SHELLS, and FOSSILS, 
By PETER GRAY and B. B. WOODWARD, 
of the British Museum (Nat. Hist. Dept.). 
“Will be welcomed by all who are anxious to 


know about aquatic plants, and the ‘ wonders of the 
shore.’ ’—Glasgow Herald. 


CRUSTACEANS and SPIDERS. By 
F.. A. SKUSE. 
EXTRA VOLUME. 





| HANDBOOK of ENGLISH COINS. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. With 
a chapter on Greek Coins, by BARCLAY 
V. HEAD (Brit. Mus.). 

“Those who take an interest in Numismatics will 


find this volume a valuable aid to study.”’ 
Neweastle Weekly Chronicle. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PaTERNosTER Square. 
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THE LADIES 


TREASURY. 


7d. Monthly. 





_— = LS aE — - _ 


SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘‘It is the best and 
cheapest magazine for the family that is published. | 
It contains readable, well-written papers on litera- 
ture, education, and fashion, and is entitled to a 
place in every household in the land. A series of 
chatty chapters on the months are both informing 
and interesting. The tales are very good; the essays 
are also written in a taking style, one named ‘ First 
Attempts in Art and Science,’ merits special men- 
tion,”’ 

Kelso Chronicle says :—‘* The Ladies’ Treasury con- 
tinues to merit the enconiums lavished upon it. The 
tales are, one and all, exciting, though wholesome, 
and the descriptive articles clear and interesting. 
The number will be read with attention from begin- 
ning to end, both as regards the portion devoted to 
literature and those given up to matters which ladies 
claim as their own.”’ 

Huntley Express says :—‘ Amongst the many peri- 
odicals for the month which come before our notice 
none are more worthy a few words of praise than 
this excellent family magazine. In its pages are to 
be found an unlimited supply of charming fashion 
illustrations which will be useful to dressmakers and 
ladies who make their own and children’s dresses. 
One feature always noticeable in the fashions of this 
journal is the absence of an exaggerated style so 
often to be found in fashion plates.” 


Waterford Citizen says:—‘*The department of 
fiction is very strong in the 7'reaswry this month. 
There is a pretty ‘Story of a Valentine,’ by Louis 
Creswicke, which is appropriate to the season, and 
is thoroughly enjoyable. The serial, ‘ Married by 
Special Licence,’ is continued, and improves as it 
progresses. We have also ‘ Karenza,’ a Swedish 
tale, and the first instalment of ‘The Twin Sisters,’ 
which is a readable storiette. The miscellaneous 
papers are good, and the fashions and fashion plates 
are of full average excellence.”’ 

Brighton Examiner says:—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
is a very acceptable addition to household literature, 
for not only is it a reliable guide to the changes of 
fashion, and an excellent instructor on work and 
household saanagement, but its stories are enter- 
taining, and its articles generally of high literary 
and practical excellence.”’ 

Hackney Gazette says:—‘‘ Mrs. Warren, as an ex- 
perienced editress, here compiles a pleasant and 
useful quantity of reading and pictorial matter in 
the department of literature, education, and fashion. 
The Parisian gossip will be especially welcome to 
her fair clientéle.”’ 

Stirling Observer says :—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury con- 
tains a readable selection of literature, including 





‘Notes on some favourite Scottish Songs,’ and use- 
gs, 


ful annotations of Lord Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold.’ A 
touching story of Jenny Lind is given under the 
title of ‘A Veiled Singer,’ In the household depart- 
ment of the magazine there are hints upon cookery 

amateur gardening, etc.’’ " 

Newcastle Daily Leader says:—*' The Ladies’ Treasury 

edited by Mrs. Warren, contains a good general as. 
sortment of light and instructive reading, and much 
matter, both literary and pictorial, about dress and 
household subjects, which will be valued by the fair 
sex. There is a capital article on ‘ Rembrandi 

Painter and Engraver,’ illustrated by portraits of 
the painter and his daughter. A brief but very 
amusing sketch is that entitled ‘The Miseries of 
being Good Natured;’ and yet another, illustrated 
by a frontispiece-plate of much humour, is entitled 
‘A Phrenological Examination,’ and gives some 
particulars of the science of Phrenology. ‘ Short 
Notes on Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,’ 
and ‘Old Time Fashions’ are also instructive papers. 
In addition to serial and complete stories, garden- 
ing, needlework, ‘ Parisian Gossip,’ and other con- 
tents, there is the usual brilliantly coloured plate of 
the month’s fashions.” 


Boston Independent says:—‘‘ The Ladies’ Treasury 
opens with a brief article on Phrenology, accom- 
panied hy a pictorial representation of ‘bumps’ 
that will serve to amuse, if not to instruct, the 
reader. Short notes on Lord Byron’s ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Childe Harold ’—the first of a series—will be read 
with intense interest by admirers of the immortal 
bard. ‘Old Time Fashions,’ another unfinished 
paper, will possess very considerable interest for 
readers who find pleasure in comparing the present 
with the past. Mr, Frank Lee Benedict supplies a 
complete story which will repay perusal. Dress- 
making, needlework, and the current fasbions, are 
treated with the wealth of illustrations usually ac- 
corded them in this popular periodical.”’ 


Somerset County Herald says :—‘‘ Ladies’ Treasury— 
Light and attractive, yet withal instructive and 
useful, this popular home companion has reached 
its thirtieth volume, and Mrs. Warren still edits it 
and secures as much freshness as any one can wish. 
The fiction is of a high order, the serial ‘ Married by 
Special Licence; and what became of it,’ being par- 
ticularly good. ‘The Miseries of being Good 
Natured’ will amuse, while newly married folk will 
learn a lesson of forbearance in ‘That Oaken 
Horror,’ Lovers of Byron wi'l be pleased with the 
short notes on the ‘ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,’ 
which are commenced this month, and those who 
know him not will be tempted to make his ac- 
quaintance. The various etceteras make up a good 
average number,”’ 


The Ladies’ Treasury. 7d. Monthly. 


All the Parts for the current year are kept on sale. 
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London: Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey: and Derby. 
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USEFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An 
Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. Plain, practical, complete, and 
magnificently Illustrated. By 8. F. A. CAUL- 
FEILD and B. C. SawaRpD. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, price 
2is.; with Coloured Plates, elegant fancy 
binding, and coloured edges (for presentation), 
31s. 6d, 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 
book on Painting and Etching upon Textiles, 
Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, 
Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for 
the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. 
SAWARD. In the new “ Renaissance” bind- 
ing, price 7s. 6d, 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME 
STUDENTS. A Practical Book of Instruc- 
tions and Exercises in Violin Playing. By 
J.M, FLEMING. 1 vol.,demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d, 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By Major 
W. STEWART THORBURN. Plates in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. In gold cloth, with 
Silver Fac-similes of Coins, price 6s. 6d. 


SKATING CARDS. A Series of Cards of 
convenient size for use on the Jce, containing 
Clear Instructions and Diagrams for Learning 
the whole art of Figure Skating. Tinted 
cards, gilt edges, round corners, enclosed in 
strong leather pocket-book, price 3s. 6d. ; or 
in extra calf, satin lined (for presentation), 
price 5s. 6d. 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. Being 
Descriptions of the various Tools and Ap- 
pliances required, and Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. 
Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Being Descrip- 
tions of the Lathe and its Attachments and 
Tools, with Minute Instructions for their 
Effective Use. By James Lukin, B.A. 
Illustrated with 144 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d, 








| 


REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS, Being 
the Art of Omamenting Thin Metal with 
Raised Figures. By L. L. Hastorr. Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing Fall 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rearing, 
and Managing the various British Birds that 
can be kept in confinement. Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and numerous _finely-cut 
Wood Engravings. By R. L. WALtack, In 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d, 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS, Containing Full 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rearing, 
and Managing the various Beautiful Cage 
Birds imported into this Country. Beautifully 
Illustrated. By C. W, Grpney. In cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d, 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. The Art of 
Keeping and Breeding the principal Talking 
Parrots in confinement, By Dr. Kart Russ, 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates. In cloth 
gilt, price 6s. 6d, 


FANCY PIGEONS. Containing Full Directions 
for the Breeding and Management of Fancy 
Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known 
variety, together with all other information 
of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Coloured 


Plates and other Illustrations, By J. C. 
LYELL, In cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 
RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT, 


Containing Full Directions for the proper 
Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health and 
Disease. By the late CHARLES Rayson, In 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND 
FANCY. Illustrated with Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Engravings. An exhaustive book 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig or Cavy, 
and their Management for Pleasure or Profit. 
By C. CuMBERLAND, F.Z.S. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s, 6d, 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR 
AMATEURS. Descriptions of the best 
Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions 
for Building them, particulars of the various 


methods of Heating, ete. Magnificently 
Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth gilt, 


price 5s. 


ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Pustisuzsr, 170, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
CarrofCarrlyon, | Confidences. ~ 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valerie’s Fate. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. | Philistia. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


BY BASIL, 
A Drawn Game. 
The Wearing of the Green. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY BESANT AND RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour, 
onks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay, 
The Seamy Side. 
’ Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room, 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack, 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. | Gabriel Conroy. 
Flip. | Maruja. 
BY MRS, BURNETT. 
Surly Tim, 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. 
A Ch'ld of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Matt. | 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 








Foxglove Manor, 


Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. | 
Antonina. Basil. | 
Hide and Seek. | The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts.| My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. Miss or Mrs, ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves, 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Heart and Science. 





Black Robe. 
‘Isay No.’ | 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. | 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES 
COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 


| 
BY (DUTTON COOK. | 
| 
| 


Frances. 


Leo. | Paul Foster's Daughter. 


BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist. 


A Castle in Spain. 


BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


BY M.‘BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia, | Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Bella Donna. Polly. 
Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 


PREFACED BY SIR H. BARTLE 
FRERE. 








Pandurang Hari. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. | 
| 
} 


Chatto & Windus’s 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


| James Duke. | 
| The Wizard of the Mountain. | 


| Prince Saroni’s Wife. | 


| 





cr wan Bae! 


BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold, 
What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. | For the King, 
In Love and War, 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green, 
Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 


“a nn tet oi fet ae God 


The Braes of Yarrew. 
| The Golden Shaft, 
| Of High Degree. | 


Fancy Free, 
By Mead and Stream, 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
| Dr. Austin’s Guests. 


BY JAMES. GREENWOOD, 


| Dick Temple. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


| Every-Day Papers. 


BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice.: 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 
Fortune's Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


| I de Biron. 
Oliver Twist. | Nicholas Nickleby. a 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


| The Lover's Creed. 


BY TOM HOOD, 
A Golden Heart, 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 


| Thornicroft’s Model. 





The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned, 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen, 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Vii 


CHATTO. & WINDUS'S TWO SHILLING NOVELS 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. | Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under Which Lord? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
‘My Love.’ | Ione. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


Gideon Fleyce. 


BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-Dozen Caughters. 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
AFair Saxon. | Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens, 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 

Paul Faber, | Thomas Wingfold. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE §, MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s"Atonement, 
Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Val Strange. Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature, 


BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY MRS. ROBERT 0O’REILLY. 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. 


BY OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore, Signa, 

Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 

Tdalia, Moths. 

Cecil Castlemaine. | Friendship. 
Tricotrin. Pipistrello. 
Puck, Bimbi. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma, 

A Dog of Flanders. ' Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine, 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

A Village Commune. 





Coals of Fire. 


| 


(Continued), 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


| Lost Sir Massingberd. 
| A Perfect Treasure. 


| 





| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
} 








Bentinck’s Tutor, 

Murphy’s Master, 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Family Scapegrace. 

Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands, Walter's Word. 
Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 

Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him, 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Proxy. Under One Roof, 
High Spirits. Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. | From Exile. 
A Grape from a Thorn. ' Kit. 

For Cash Only. | The Canon’s Ward. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


> | The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
Written in Fire. | 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
Gerald. The Foreigners. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 


| The Hands of Justice. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone | Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Little, Love Long. | Foul Play, 
Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation, 
The Wandering Heir. | A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men & other Animals, 
The Jilt. | Readian. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories | Fairy Water, 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY JAMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars 





BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family, 


BY G. A. SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
BY GEORGE R, SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds, 
The Ring o’ Bells, 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark, 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights, | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 
Cressida, 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diawsend. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
American Senator. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. Land Leaguers. 
Marion Fay, John Caldigate. 


BY F, ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Anne Furness, | Mabel’s Progress. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, ETO. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN, 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The Bride's Pass. | St. Mungo’s City. 


BY J. 8. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY LADY WOOD, 


Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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From SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.'s List of Books on Travel, 


MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: ‘ 
Sketches of Men and Manners in the United States. ‘ 


‘Seldom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from first to last, as ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground,’ ”—St. James’s Gazette. 


By PERCY G. EBUTT. 
With numerous Plates by the Author. Demy 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 
** He gives a very good—and what to intending emigrants will prove very useful—description of his every-day 
existence in the West.” —Contemporary Review. 


CRUISE OF H.M.S. “ ALERT.” 


Four years in Patagonia, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters. 
By R. W. COPPINGER, Staff-surgeon on Board H.M.S. “ Alert.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, with all the Original Illustrations Demy 8vo. 6s. 
“ The importance of the ‘ Alert’s’ surveying operations can hardly be overrated. . . . He is"a close and 
accurate observer. . . . Prominently interesting among modern books of travel.”--Acadeivy. 


WORKS BY COLONEL JULIUS BARRAS. 
1. INDIA AND TIGER-HUNTING. In2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. each. 
2. THE NEW SHIKARI AT OUR INDIAN STATIONS, In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. each. 
** Colonel Barras has spent twenty-eight years of bis life in the army in India, and is well qualified to write 
of sport and adventure in that most interesting country.”’— Society. 


OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS. A Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the Snows 
of Russia and Siberia, by Caravan through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great 
Wall, and by Mule Palanquin, through China to Pekin. By Vicror MEIGNAN. With Map 
and 15 Plates by the Author. Thick demy 8vo. 16s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 


LITERATURE OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE. 


THE COMMON WEAIL. 
Ip. (The Organ of the Socialist League). Lp. 


{xponent of International Revolutionary Socialism : published for the purpose of counter- 
acting the evil influence of the corrupt capitalistic press by printing the truth, and 
placing before the working people food for thought and reflection upon 
their industrial, social, and political conditions, to the end that they 
may emancipate themselves from wage slavery and landlordism. ‘ 
New dition, Price One Penny. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE, 


With Explanatory Notes by WILLIAM Morris and E. B. BAx, 

















Pamphlets by W1LLIAM Morris, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” 
“ Life and Death of Jason,” ete. : 
ART AND SOCIALISM. Price 3d. | THE AIMS OF ART. [J the Press. 
CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 1, The Day is Coming; 2, The Voice of Toil ; 3, All for 
the Cause ; 4, No Master; 5, The March of the Workers; 6, The Message of the March 
Wind ; 7, Down Among the Dead Men. The seven Poems in one Pamphlet, 1d. 


o THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM. 


1, Trades Unions. By EK. BELForT BAX, ld. 2, Useful Work v. Useless Toil. By WILLIAM 
Morris, 1d, 3, The Factory Hell. By EDWARD AVELING and ELEANOR MARX-AVELING, ld. 
4, The Commune of Paris. By E. B. BAx, VicroR DAVE, and WILLIAM Morris, 2d. 
5, Organised Labour. By THOMAS BINNING (London Society of Compositors), 1d. 

N.B.— The Socialist Platform is intended in great measure to be a Spee on the Manifesto of the League. 
The Pamphlets will be printed of a uniform size, and published at brief intervals. 

















SOCIALIST LEAGUE OFFICE, 13, FarrRInapoN Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 
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From SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


LIST OF HISTORICAL & SOCIAL BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by Mr, HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office, with numerous Coloured 
and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Society in the Elizabethan Age. 


Contents.—Chap. I. The Landlord—II. The Steward—III. The Tenant—IV. The Bargess—V. The 
Merchant—VI. The Host— VII. The Courtier—VIII. The Churchman—IX. The Official—X. The Lawyer— 
AppENDIx I. Notes and References to Chaps. I.-X.—Aprenprx II. The Darrell Papers. 








STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. 8vro, 12s. 6d. 


The Russian Storm-Cloud ; 


Or, Russia in her Relation to her Neighbouring States. 


*‘Any one desirous of studying the political question of the day—the strength and importance of 
Russia—cannot do better than read the ‘ Russian Storm-Uloud,’ ’’—Academy. 





A Translation of Karl Marx’s great Work on Political Economy, 
“DAS CAPITAL,” under the Editorship of Mr. F. ENnGEts, is now ready, 
in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 





By the Author of “ The Historical Basis of Socialism.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Bankruptcy of India: 


An Inquiry into the Administration of India under the Crown. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON THE SILVER QuESTION. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 





Thick demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The Historical Basis of Modern Europe 
(1760—1815). 
An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the XIX Century. 
By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 





372 pp. crown 8vo, cloth neat, 2s. 6d. 


A Short History of Parliament. 


By B. C. SKOTTOWE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 


‘‘We can commend Mr. Skottowe’s book as a useful guide.’’— Pall Mall Gazette, [ Scotsman. 
‘Presents a great amount of valuable information in a lucid fashion and in a yery small compass,’’— 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


The Religion of Socialism. 


By E, BELFORT BAX. [Just published. 








Second Edition, in one vol., demy 8vo, be, 


Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 


By J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


“ An interesting book on a subject of no small importance, on which hitherto it has been impossible 
to find a concise and reliable treatise.’’—Spectator. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Parernosrer Square. 
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Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 


new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES. 


Ul 








Eyes 








And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 
‘““* How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphie. | 
‘Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PIccADILLy, LONDON, W., 
And all Booksellers, 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, tonon, wic. 





WEUSGRAV EV’S 


PATENT VENTILATING SLOW GOMBUSTION STOVES, 


SN SWAA MW 
AAS : 


‘NNR 








Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Antwerp, 1885; London, 1884; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880. 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; 
Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


‘ULSTER’ STOVES 


Are Superior to Any ever made. 








Priced Catalogue of the above, and also of MUS- 
GRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS and 
MUSGRAVE’'S SANITARY COW FITTINGS, post 
free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Lim.) 97, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.; 


Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; and 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be recewed only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COUS 


LIST OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. LIONEL J. Trorrer, 
Author of “ A History of the British Empire in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” 
etc. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HArnoLp FINcH-HATTON. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. NoRMAN, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ America; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” “ Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.”” Demy 8vo, with Map. 15s, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and Scenes from 
the Writings of the Rev. G. W. TucKER, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar 
of Ramsay, Essex, Comipiled and Edited by his Wipow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral 
Sir W. KinG HALL, K.C.B. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. Cr, 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


ITS OWN REWARD. By J. SALE Lioyp, Author of “Shadows of the Past,” “ Honesty Seeds,” 
etc. Cr. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.L.C.S., Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By CHARLES 
DALTON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil,” Cr. 8vo, with 
Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 





JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. By Sir Ricnarp Tempce, K.C.S.L, etc, ete. 
Kdited by Capt. R. C. TEMPLE, With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from 
sketches by the Author, f 

THROUGH FHE LONG DAY: An Autobiography. By Cnaries Mackay, LL.D, 

THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, existing and extinct, brought down 
to the present time. Compiled from original authorities by Capt. J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of “Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848—49,” ete. 

NORTHERN HELLAS. Travels and Studies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, and the Islands of 
the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. With an Appendix on “ The Methods of Historical Study.” 
By J. 8. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W.H. Torriano, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., late 
Grand Secretary of the English Orange Association. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
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